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SAINT  JOHN  AVOOIAIAN.^ 

It  is  written,  lllossed  are  tlic  meek,  fur  tliey  shall  inherit  the 
earth  and  it  is  said  again,  “  they  shall  delight  themselves  with 
the  abundance  of  peace;”  and  one  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
(’hurch*''-  says,  ‘‘  A\"e  do  not  speak  great  things,  hut  live  them.” 
Through  all  ages  Christians  have  impressed  a  powerful,  unobtru¬ 
sive,  modest  individuality  on  society.  To  every  Christian,  God 
has  assigned  an  important  po.st  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to 
quit,  and  wliich  ho  will  glorify  by  gentleness  and  power.  It  is 
tiius,  while  the  Christian  is  held  and  detained  in  the  world,  he 
holds  the  world  together.  The  Christian’s  influence  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  the  eminence  of  his  position,  or  the 
wealth  and  power  of  personal  inheritance  or  attainment.  Most 
true  has  been  the  motto  for  the  great  multitude  of  the  believers 
in  Jesus  through  all  time,  “  As  ])oor,  yet  making  many  rich.” 

Our  Lord  enumerated  several  sources  of  blessedness;  and  in 
souls  renewed  by  the  Divine  indwelling  Spirit,  they  appear  to 
(Icvelope  themselves  side  by  side,  for  ‘‘  the  pure  in  heart  ”  must 
“hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,”  and  “the  poor  inspirit  ” 
must  belong  to  the  order  of  “  the  me(‘k.”  And  in  this  blessed 
pathway  men  can  alone  follow  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  not  in  raising 
the  dead,  or  in  walking  on  the  sea,  that  we  can  imitate  Him ;  it  is  in 
being  “  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,”  and  in  finding  in  Him  “  rest  for 
our  souls.”  Fasting,  watching,  alm.s, — even  prayer  and  faith, 
all  avail  nothing  without  that  life  of  love  which  is  blessedness 
indeed.  This  constitutes  the  true  Temple  of  Christ  in  the  souls 
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of  believers,  tlie  being  filled  with  His  spirit ;  and  thus  is  the  soul 
to  be  adorned,  clothed,  and  brought  as  an  offering  to  Christ,  iiiuiv 
precious  by  far  than  tlie  shrines  of  churches  resplendent  with 
jewels.  Eminently  was  this  the  case  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

The  life  of  John  AVoolman  is  the  history  of  a  tender  conscieiKc; 
a  spirit  of  holy  gentleness  and  meekness  pervades  all  his  words 
anci  works  ;  in  a  very  distinguislied  sense  he  was  a  “  child  of 
light,”  and  he  walked  in  the  light he  was  a  “  ^Ir.  Fearing;” 
his  character  was  marked,  it  nniy  he  said,  by  a  sacred  fastidious¬ 
ness,  constantly  in  communion  with  God,  “  his  I^rim  and 
Thummim  abode  with  his  Holy  Gne;^’  and  every  Jiage  of  his 
singularly  uneventful  life  illustrates  what  it  is  to  be  ‘‘dead  and  to 
liave  a  liVe  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  Probaldy  there  never  was 
written  a  life  which  has  circulated  so  widelv ;  which  has  been  so 
useful ;  which  has  awakened  such  earnest  and  loving  strivings 
after  holiness,  yet  so  singularly  unostentatious  and  sim])l(‘ ;  and 
yet  even  mere  worldly  literatists  have  been  charmed  by  its  power; 
and  Charles  liamb,  the  wit  and  humourist,  in  one  of  his  ('ssays, 
says,  “  Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,  and  love  the 
earlv  Quakers.” 

John  AV  b(dmaii  was  born  in  the  Xew  England  States,  at 
Northam])ton,  in  Burlington  County,  West  Jersey,  in  tlu'  year 
1720.  liis  parents  appear  to  have  bet'ii  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  they  attempted  early  to  initiate  him  in  tlu' 
principles  of  ndigioiis  knowledge  and  life,  lli*  says  before  he  was 
seven  years  old  he  lu'came  sensible  of  the  operations  of  Divine 
love,  and  especially  mentions  a  time  when,  while  he  was  ridiiriiing 
with  his  com])anions  from  school,  while  they  were  playing  by  the 
way,  he  went  forward  out  of  sight  and  sat  down  and  read  the 
22nd  chapter  of  the  Itovelations  ;  “  lie  showed  me  a  ])ure  riverot 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  flod 
and  of  the  Lainh,”  etc.,  etc.  In  reading  it  he  says,  “  ^ly  mind 
was  drawn  to  seek  after  that  pure  ‘  habitation  which  I  then 
b(dieved  God  had  prepared  for  his  servants.  The  place  wliciv  I 
sat  and  the  sweetness  that  attended  my  mind  remain  fresh  in  iny 
memory.”  Thus  he  was  very  early  l(‘d  by  “the  Spirit  of  God,”  niid 
])re])ared  for  tlie  after  blessedness  of  those  who  are  “  the  sons  ot 
God.”  Jiut  holiness  did  not  assert  a  dominion  in  his  youthful 
soul  without  hostility  within,  and  things  wliich  would  give  no 
trouble  to  ordinary  minds  were  to  him  sources  of  sorrow.  “I 
j)(‘rc(‘ived  in  me,”  he  says,  “  a  plant  which  produced  much  wild 
grajies.”  It  is  oftcai  noticeable  that  a  kind  of  sin  is  coininitiid 
mo>t  foreign  to  the  ordinary  nature,  as  if  Satan  had  rcccivid 
])ermissiou  to  bulfet  and  harass  ;  and  the  tender  nature  <d  tbo 
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subject  of  our  biogra])liy,  to  our  surjiriso,  iu  those  early  years,  in 
one  of  his  boyish  Avalks,  seeing  a  robin  sitting  on  a  tree  on  her 
nest,  ho  threw  stones  at  lier,  killed  her,  and  then  in  a  fit  of 
strange  sorrow,  inouiited  the  tr(‘e  and  killed  all  the  young  birds  in 
the  nest.  JUit  this  wanton  cruelty  beeaine  to  him  a  source  of 
solemn  and  serious  roHection.  For  some  time  he  could  think 
of  little  besides  the  cruelty  he  had  committed,  and  he  was  much 
troubled.  He  saw  more  })lainly,  too,  how  He  whose  tmider  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works  has  placed  a  princijdc  in  the  human  mind 
which  incites  to  exercise  goodness  towards  every  living  creature — 
and  this  being  attended  to,  ])eople  Ijecome  tender-hearted,  but 
when  freipiently  and  totally  rejected  the  mind  becomes  shut  up  in 
a  contrary  disposition.  Ila})!)}’  arc  they  who  have  Divine  grace 
"iven  them  to  perceive  and  to  act  upon  the  dreadful  truth,  that  sin 
indulged  hardens  the  heart  and  petrifies  the  feeling;  and  on  the 
contrary  when  the  committed  sin  becomes  a  warning  and  an 
(occasion  for  humility,  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  Divine 
mercy,  the  goodness  of  God  leads  to  repentance,  and  the  heart 
attains  to  life  and  jieace.  John  AVoolman  had  not  yet  found  this 
peace,  but  his  mind  was  in  that  state  of  restlessness  which  must 
always  bo  the  prelude  to  blesisedncss.  Kept  from  all  wantonness 
of  speech  and  behaviour,  he  nevertheless  mingled  with  the 
amusements  and  companions  of  youth ;  serious  reflections  became 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  him,  and  life  was  sought  in  vanity  and 
diversion.  At  length  God,  who  would  not  let  him  go,  and  con¬ 
stantly  said,  “How  shall  T  give  thee  up,  Ephraim,^’  visited  him 
with  severe  sickness  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  horror  and 
amazement  seized  upon  him.  He  lay  and  bewailed  himself  as 
one  without  hope.  Then  he  says,  “That  Word  which  is  as  a  fire  and 
a  liaiiimcr  broke  and  dissolved  my  rebellious  heart ;  my  cries  were 
put  up  in  contrition,  and  in  the  multitude  of  His  mercies  I  found 
inward  relief,  and  ii  close  engagement  that  if  He  was  pleased  to 
restore  my  health  I  might  walk  humbly  before  llim.^*  Alas, 
“the  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,^’  was  not  even  yet 
ratified  by  the  life  on  earth  ;  the  tempter  again  found  entrance ; 
again  God  spoke  to  him  one  night  when  he  went  to  bed  ;  there 
lay,  iu  a  window  near  his  bed,  the  Dible  ;  he  opened  it,  and  the 
first  text  he  beheld  was,  “  We  lie  down  in  our  shame  and  our 
confusion  covers  us/^  He  felt  it  to  be  a  descrijition  of  his  state. 
It  w  IS  an  unexpected  reproof,  and  that  night  he  pressed  his 
pillow  with  a  severe  remorse  of  conscience  on  account  of  sin. 
Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  the  warnings  had  spoken  in  vain ;  he  had 
felt  the  jiressurc  and  the  power  of  sin,  but  he  docs  not  seem  to 
l‘avc  cried  mightily  to  the  Lord  fjr  help  ;  rather,  perhaps,  there 
'ras  a  disposition  to  lean  on  the  guidance  of  a  naturally  yielding 
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and  amiable  nature.  As  he  himself  testifies,  the  will  was  un¬ 
subjected,  and  all  his  labours  after  a  life  of  holiness  were  friiitles:<, 
till  one  evening,  walking  out  aloiu',  he  says  : — 

* 

“  I  humbly  ])raycd  to  tlic  Lord  for  Jtis  help,  tliat  I  might  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  all  those  vanities  which  so  ensnared  me.  Tims,  being 
brought  low,  He  helped  mo ;  and  as  I  learned  to  bear  the  Cross,  I 
felt  refreshment  to  come  from  His  presence.  Ihit  not  keeping  in 
that  strength  which  gave  victory,  I  lost  ground  again,  the  sense  of 
which  greatly  affected  mo.  1  sought  deserts  and  lonely  })laees  ;  and 
there  with  tears  did  confess  my  sins  to  God,  and  hund)ly  craved  His 
help.  I  was  now  led  to  look  seriously  at  the  means  by  which  I  was 
drawn  from  the  |)ure  truth,  and  learned  that,  if  1  would  live  such  a 
life  as  the  faithful  servants  of  God  lived,  I  must  not  go  into  company 
as  heretofore  in  my  own  will,  but  all  the  cravings  of  sense  must  be 
governed  by  a  Divine  princi2)le.” 

And  now  indeed  ‘‘  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
had  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  the  righteousness  of  the  hnv  fulfilled  by  walking 
not  after  the  fiesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.’’  Ilis  conscience  was  so 
shrinking  and  tender  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  those 
days,  when  as  yet,  like  Samuel,  he  knew  not  the  Lord,  neither 
was  the  Word  of  the  Lord  revealed  unto  him” — even  then  his  way 
of  life  was  marked  1)V  purity  and  simple  rightness  of  behaviour ; 
but  now  it  was  given  him  to  know  that  true  lujliness  has  its  roots, 
not  in  the  gentleness  of  a  tender  spirit,  but  that  “in  the  Lord  we 
have  righteousness  and  strength.”  It  was  the  power  of  Christ 
that  at  last  prevailed  over  selfish  desires,  and  he  began  a  walk 
which,  in  its  beauty  and  dignity,  in  its  hjfty  consciousness  and 
celestial  rest,  was  like  a  realization  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  beautiful  words  of  the  119th  l\salni.  Like  his  Divimdy- 
inspired  apostolic  namesake,  he  shows  to  us  how  the  ascent  into 
the  embraces  of  the  Divine  love  at  once  hardens  the  heart  against 
all  the  attractions  of  sense,  while  it  is  opened  to  all  the  infiucnces 
of  holv  tenderness.  How  trulv  beautiful  are  the  following  words ; 
they  are  among  the  sweetest  utterances  of  elevated  piety  wc  have 
ever  read : — 

“As  I  lived  under  the  Cro.s.s,  and  simply  followed  the  openings 
of  truth,  my  mind  from  day  to  d.ay  was  more  enlightened  ;  my'  fonner 
acquaintance  were  left  to  judge  of  me  as  they  would,  for  I  found  it 
safest  for  me  to  live  in  pnvate,  and  keep  tliese  things  scaled  up  in 
my  own  breast.  While  I  silently  ponder  on  that  change  wrought 
in  mo,  I  find  no  language  equal  to  convey  to  another  a  clear  idea  of 
it.  I  looked  upon  tlie  works  of  God  in  this  visible  creation,  and  an 
awfulness  covered  me.  My  heart  was  tender,  and  often  contrite;  and 
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iiilivcrsiil  love  to  niy  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me.  This  will  be 
understood  by  such  as  have  trodden  in  the  same  jiath.  Some  glances 
of  real  beauty  may  be  seen  in  their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meek¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to  which  Divine 
love  gives  utterance,  and  some  appearance  of  right  order  in  their 
temper  and  conduct  whose  passions  are  regulated  ;  yet  these  do  not 
fully  show  forth  that  inwjird  life  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it — 
this  white  stone  and  new  name  is  only  known  rightly  by  such  as 
receive  it.” 


At  this  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  had  given 
himself  t(j  the  I^ord,  and  we  shall  now  only  behold  him  following 
on  to  know  the  Lord.”  llis  occupation  in  life  ajipears  to  have 
hecn  comparatively  lowly.  He  had  up  to  this  time  lived  at  home 
with  his  ])aronts.  Jle  now  engaged  himself,  by  his  father^s  advice, 
to  keep  the  shop  and  the  books  of  a  baker.  During  the  day  he 
had  to  mingle  with  the  world  and  worldly  peojde ;  but  with  much 
pleasure  he  refers  to  the  evenings,  when,  after  the  day  of  toil,  he 
was  able  to  escajie  to  loneliness ;  and  there  he  testifies  he  felt  the 
spirit  of  su])])lication  poured  upon  him,  and  thus  his  strength  was 
renewed.  Jl  is  former  acquaintances  gave  over  expecting  him  in 
their  circles.  He  went  to  the  religious  assembli(;s  of  his  Christian 
society  “  in  an  awful  frame  of  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  be  in¬ 
wardly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  true  Shepherd.”  One 
(lay  he  was  so  strongly  impressed,  that  he  stood  up  and  said  some 
Words,  as  the  manner  was  in  those  days,  in  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  not,  as  he  said,  kept  close  to  the  Divine 
opiuiing,  and  for  this  he  was  afflicted  for  some  weeks  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  find  no  satisfaction  in  anything.  A  striking  instance 
was  here  of  tluit  tenderiu'ss  of  conscience  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  character.  Jhit,  thus  discijdined,  he  became 
strengthened  to  distinguish  the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves 
tlic  heart,  and,  in  his  expressive  words,  he  was  taught  to  wait 
111  silence,  sometimes  for  many  weeks  together,  until,”  lie  says, 
“  I  felt  that  rise  which  jirepares  the  cr(‘ature  to  stand  like  a 
trumpet  through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  Hock  ;”  and  this 
1^  a  beautiful  and  just  descrijdion  of  the  minister  of  Jesus.  From 
diat  inward  purifying  of  the  spirit,  which  is  in  all  love,  springs 
the  livelv  desire  to  be  madc^  useful  in  the  good  of  others. 

Die  place  at  which  he  lived  was  called  Mount  Holly.  His 
(Ttiployer  yielded  only  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  society  about  him 
la  trading  in  slav(*s.  Not  only  were  negroes  sold,  but  in  those 
times  English  criminals  and  vagrants  were  sold  also.  The  first 
instance  we  have  on  record  of  the  tender  conscience,  in  the  matter 
slavery,  was  the  sale  of  a  negro  woman  belonging  to  his  cm- 
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ploycr,  for  wliicli  ho  was  requested  to  write  a  hill  of  sale.  IL. 
says 

“  The  thin;^  was  sudden  ;  and  tlious^li  I  felt  uneasy  at  the 
of  writing  an  instrmuent  of  slas'cry  for  one  of  my  fellow-ereatiiiv>. 
yet  I  reiiiend)ered  that  1  wasliircd  by  tlie  year,  tlial  it  was  ni}'  nuisur 
wlio  directed  me  to  do  it,  and  lliat  it  was  an  elderly  man,  a  memlxr 
of  our  Society,  wlio  bought  lier  ;  so  througli  weakness  1  gave  wav, 
.and  wrote  it.  ]hit  at  the  executing  it  1  was  so  atliicted  in  my  mind, 
tluit  I  said,  before  my  master  sind  tlio  Friend,  tliat  I  believed  slave- 
keeping  to  be  a  pi’actice  inconsistent  witli  the  Christian  religion. 
This,  in  some  degree,  abated  my  uneasiness;  yet  as  often  as  1 
seriously  reflected  upon  it,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  clearer  if 
I  liad  desired  to  be  excused  from  it  as  a  tiling  against  my  coiiscieiici*, 
for  such  it  was.” 

Some  time  after,  a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society,  re¬ 
quested  him  to  write  out  a  conveyance  of  a  slave  to  him,  and  he. 
ill  goodwill,  respectfully  refiisi'd  ;  and  thn.s,  upwards  of  a  century 
since,  boro  hi.s  testimony  against  the  wrongs  of  slavery. 

And  now,  according  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Society  <'t 
Friends,  he  was  invited  to  take*  a  more  ])ublic  part  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  devout  tenderness  lie 
labourt‘d  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Very  profound  was  lii' 
concern  for  souls,  and  very  deep  his  interest  for  the  truth.  It  i' 
impo.ssible  to  read  the  brief  re(*ord  of  his  simjde  life  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  dee])  sjiirit  of  holy  jealousy  from  which  all  his  word" 
and  his  labours  had  their  origin.  All  his  doings  were  conceived 
and  ex(‘cuted  beneath  the  awful  and  all-pervading  .‘^ense  of  love 
to  God,  and  fear  of  (Jod;  his  life  lumccforward  became  one  Ion: 
sacramental  breathing.  Ilis  life,  beneath  the  influence  of  elevatiii: 
and  subduing  jiietv,  rises  before  us  as  truh'  .sublime,  lie  did  not 
indulge  in  idle  self-contemplation  ;  he  made  his  di'votion  hi'nltliv 
by  constant  exercise,  Jind  by  faithfnlne.ss  and  f(‘ar.  Very  sideiniilv 
he  says,  in  words  which  all  ministers  of  truth  should  pondiT:— 

“  Tliou  wlio  sometimes  Imvellest  in  the  work  of  tlie  ministry,  and 
art  made  very  welcome  by  thy  friends,  seest  many  tokens  of  tlicir 
satisfaction  in  liaving  thee  for  their  guest.  It  is  good  for  thee  to 
dwell  deej),  that  thou  mayesl  feel  and  understand  tlie  spirit  of  tlic 
people.  The  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  weighty,  and  tliey  "  lio 
now  go  forth  as  watchmen  have  need  to  bo  steadily  on  their  guard 
against  the  snares  of  prosjierity  and  an  outside'  friendship.” 

.Nothing  at  this  time  appears  to  have  given  him  greater  coiicem 
than  the  ])revalence  of  slavery  in  the  hou.seholds  wIk'I’o  lie  wir 
compelled  to  sjiend  some  time  in  the  course  of  liis  travellings  in  tln' 
work  of  the  ministry ;  that  he  lodged  free  of  cost  with  peojilc  who 
lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labour  of  their  slaves  made  liiin  ver} 
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11  unhappy,  and  ho  says  he  found  this  unhappiness  return  upon  him 
I  “as  his  mind  was  inward  to  the  Lord/’  Upwards  of  a  century 
I  since,  this  excellent  man  saw,  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of 
i  the  United  States,  vice  and  corruption  increased  by  the  horrid 
j  systein  of  slavery.  This  w.ay  of  life  appeared  to  him  td  be  as  a  dark 
I  gloominess  hanging  over  the  land,  “  and  though,”  says  ho,  “  many 

I  willingly  run  into  it,  yet  in  future  the  consequence  vill  be 

i  grievous  to  posterity.”  In  faithfulness  to  these  feelings  he  refused 
to  make  out  the  writings  of  transfer  for  slaves  which  lie  was  very 
\  frequently  called  upon  to  do.  lie  did  not  iict  rashly  ;  he  saw  the 

I  power  of  deep-rooted  customs,  and  that,  thougli  wrong,  they  are 

I  not  easily  altered  ;  he  saw  that  in  his  day  a  charitable,  benevolent 

^  innn,  well  acquainted  with  a  negro,  might  under  some  circum- 

i  stances  kee])  liini  in  his  family  as  a  servant,  but  on  no  other 

;  motives  than  the  negro’s  good ;  but  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  he 

j  ought  not  to  be  the  S(*ribe,  “  when  wills  are  drawn,  in  Avhich  some 

[i  children  are  made  absolute  masters  over  others  during  life,  and 

j  when  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  right  exercise  of  power.” 
i  Hence,  when  an  ancient  man  of  good  esteem  in  the  neighbourhood 
j  came  to  liis  house  to  get  his  will  written,  Woolman,  knowing  he 
j  had  young  negroes,  asked  him  privately  how  he  jiurposed  to 
\  dispose  of  them  ;  when  informed,  Woolman  told  him  he  could  not 

I  write  the  will  without  breaking  his  own  peace,  and  gave  his  reasons, 

J  and  the  will  was  written  by  another  person.  A  few  years  after, 

J  great  alterations  having  taken  place  in  the  family,  and  the  old  man 

being  yet  alive,  he  came  again  to  Woolman,  to  request  him  to 
;  write  anotlu'r  will.  His  negroes  were  yet  young,  but  his  son,  to 

whom  he  intended  to  leave  the  property,  had  from  a  libertine 
become  a  sober  young  man ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  now 
appeared  to  be  removed,  and  lie  supposed  that  he  would  have  been 
free  to  wiite  it.  They  talked  the  matter  over  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
j  the  subject  was  deferred,  and  in  a  few  days  he  came  again,  and 

I  directed  their  freedom ;  and  I  then,”  says  John  Woolman, 

I  “wrote  the  will.” 


On  another  occasion  he  says  : — 

“  Near  the  time  that  the  last-mentioned  friend  first  spoke  to  me,  a 
ncigliboiir  received  a  bad  bruise  in  his  body,  and  sent  for  me  to  bleed 
bim,  which,  having  done,  he  desired  me  to  write  his  will.  I  took 
notes  ;  and  amongst  other  tilings  he  told  me  to  which  of  his  children 
be  gave  his  young  negro.  1  considered  the  jiaiii  and  distress  he  was 
ill,  and  knew  not  liow  it  would  end  ;  so  1  wrote  his  will,  save  only 
tliiit  jiart  concerning  his  slave,  and,  carrying  it  to  his  bed-side,  read 
it  to  him.  I  then  told  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  I  could  not  write  any 
instruments  by  which  my  fellow-creatures  were  made  .slaves,  without 
bringing  trouble  on  my  own  mind.  I  let  him  know  that  I  charged 
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nothing  for  what  I  had  done,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  doing 
the  other  part  in  the  way  he  proposed.  We  tlien  liad  a  serious 
conference  on  the  subject,  and  he  agreeing  to  set  lier  free,  I  fniislitHl 
his  will.” 


Ill  the  year  1740  Julin  Woolman  married,  but  the  affairs  of  liis 
household  life  occupy  but  a  very  brief  space  in  any  record  given 
to  the  Avorld.  The  folloAving  year  lie  mentions  tlie  death  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Woolman,  of  a  fever,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
On  his  death-bed  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  Avith  his  son  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  question  of  domestic  shiATay.  John 
AVoolman  shoAA’cd  to  him  a  manuscript  letter  he  intended  circu¬ 
lating  on  the  subject.  He  said,  ‘‘  1  luiA'C  all  along  been  dcei)Iy 
affected  Avith  the  ojipression  of  the  poor  negroes,  and  noAv  at  last 
my  concern  for  them  is  as  great  as  CA'er.^^  Like  his  son,  he 
appears  to  have  ever  used  gnuit  plainness  of  sj^iccch  ;  and  Avhen  his 
sister  Elizabeth  came  to  sec  him,  and  told  him  of  the  decease  of 
their  .sister  Anne,  aa  Iio  died  only  a  foAv  days  before,  he  then  said, 
“I  reckon  sister  Anne  Avas  free  to  leaA’c  this  Avorld.”  Elizabeth 
.said  she  aa’us.  He  then  .said,  ‘‘  I  also  am  free  to  leave  it,”  iiiid 
being  in  great  AA'eakness  of  body,  he  said,  “  I  hope  I  shall  shortly 
go  to  re.st,’*  and  he  appears  to  Iuiat  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith,  and 
fear,  and  loA’e  of  the  J^ord. 

AV  orldly  interests  had  but  very  little  SAvay  over  the  mind  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir ;  he  expresslv  says,  ‘‘  I  believed  trutli 
required  me  to  be  free  from  outAvard  cumbers  and  again  he 
says,  ‘‘  I  had  but  a  small  family,  and  on  serious  consideration 
believed  truth  did  not  require  me  to  engage  much  in  cumbenng 
affairs.’’  It  had  been  his  general  practice  to  buy  and  sell  thing> 
generally  u.seful.  Things  that  served  chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind 
in  people,  he  Avas  not  easy  to  trade  in ;  and  says,  Avlieneviu*  he  did, 
he  found  it  “AA'eakened  him  as  a  Clirhstian.”  He  belicA'ed  he  bad  a 
talent  for  merchandise  ;  it  aa'us  his  natural  inclination;  but  he 
began  to  fear  that  increased  bu.siness  AA'ould  be  a  burden,  and  hence 
a  strife  in  his  heart  b(‘tAA'een  religion  and  the  Avorld.  (iradiially  he 
le.sscncd  his  outAvard  business,  informing  his  customers  of  las 
intention ;  in  a  Avhile  he  Avholly  laid  down  his  occupation  as  a 
trader,  and  folloAved  the  occupation  of  a  tailor  by  himself.  He  also 
had  a  nursery  of  apple  trees,  in  Avhich  he  employed  his  time 
hoeing,  grafting,  and  trimming.  And  indeed  tlirough  the  Avholo  of 
this  portion  of  his  life  it  is  ea.sy  to  perceive  that  he  Avas  desirous 
altogether  of  e.scaping  that  sore  ground  of  conflict,  the  batth' 
betAveen  God  and  Mammon.  His  mind  aauis  especially  called  to 
r('fle(*tion  upon  the  prevalent  intemperance  in  dress,  and  in  the  use 
of  spirituous  liijuors  ;  he  belieA'ed  that  every  degree  of  luxury  has 
some  connection  Avith  evil,  and  therefore  he  constantly  imagined 
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the  warning  of  J crcmiali  specially  addressed  to  himself, — Seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself,  seek  them  not/^  DifHeult  indeed  is 
tlic  task  of  those  who  attempt  to  walk  unscathed  through  the 
mart  of  trade ;  nor  did  John  Woolman  say  it  was  an  impossible 
work.  Ikit  there  arc  eases  in  which  the  individual  conscience 
must  be  the  law  of  the  Christian\s  action,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
(|uite  impossible  to  ])rescnt  to  the  world  the  spectiicle  of  single- 
hearted  attachment  to  God — the  undivided  consecration  of  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  soul  to  his  honour  and  glory — while  engage  d 
111  the  world  of  merchandise  and  trade  ;  and  the  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  should  feel  that  saiictitied  unselfishness  which  characterized 
him.  “  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,’^  was  a  Divine 
maxim  ;  it  was  the  rule  of  his  life.  Very  sweetlv,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  savs : — 


“  The  work  of  subjecting  the  will  is  compared  to  the  mineral  in 
the  furnace,  which  tliroiigli  fervent  heat  is  redncetl  from  its  first 
princijile.  ‘He  refines  them  as  silver  is  refined.  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  jniritier  of  silver.’  If  kind  jiarents  love  their  children, 
and  delight  in  their  hapjiiness,  then  He  who  is  ])erfect  goodness,  in 
sending  forth  mortal  contagions,  doth  assuredly  direct  their  use. 
Are  the  righteous  removed  hy  them? — their  change  is  happy.  Are  the 
wicked  taken  away  in  their  wiekedness  ? — the  Almighty  is  clear. 
Do  we  pass  through  with  anguish  and  great  hitterness,  and  yet 
recover? — He  intends  that  we  should  be  purged  from  dross,  and 
our  ear  opened  to  disci}>line.  1  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly 
wisdom  and  to  commit  niy  cause  unto  God,  not  fearing  to  offend 
men  who  take  offence  at  the  simplicity  of  truth,  is  the  only  way  to 
remain  unmoved  at  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  fear  of  man 
brings  a  snare.  ]>y  halting  in  our  duty,  and  holding  back  in  the 
time  of  trial,  our  hands  grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get  mingled  with 
the  people,  our  Ccars  grow'  dull  .as  to  hearing  the  language  of  the 
true  Shejdicrd  ;  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  way  of  the  righteous  it 
seems  as  though  it  was  not  for  us  to  follow'  them.  A  love  clothes 
my  mind  while  I  write  which  is  superior  to  all  expression;  and  1 
find  my  heart  oj)cn  to  encourage  to  .a  holy  emulation,  to  advance 
forward  in  Christian  firmness.  Deep  humility  is  a  strong  bulwark  ; 
and,  as  w’e  enter  it,  w'C  find  safety  and  true  exaltation.  The  fooli.sh- 
ness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man,  .and  the  w'eakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  man.  Being  unclothed  of  our  ow'u  w'isdom,  and  knowing  tlie 
abasement  of  the  creature,  we  find  that  power  to  arise  which  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  us.” 

And  now',  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we  have  to  introduce 
an  incident  wdiich,  while  it  may  be  read  with  surprise  by  some, 
will  no  doubt  by  many  be  r(*garded  w  ith  scepticism.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  naturally  awaken  incredulity ;  and  yet,  at  least,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  very  dreams  of  men  are  coloured  by  the  pre- 
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vailiii"  thoughts  of  their  waking  hours.  To  what  extent  the  mind 
possesses  the  power  of  projecting  hefore  the  eye  the  image  pro 
(luced  by  the  thought  is  a  (juestion  wliich  metaphysicians  and 
psychologists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  decide,  hut  still  one  on 
which  there  can  he ‘really  very  little  occasion  for  doubt.  Jolni 
AVoolman  was  constantly  wrought  upon  by  a  concern  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  interest  he  had  in  tlie  Divine  life;  and  lie  tclh 
us  that  once,  in  the  year  17o7,  when  in  good  health,  going  to  IkmI 
about  the  usual  time,  he  awoke  in  the  night,  meditating  oii  the 
goodness  and  the  mercy  of  God.  ]Ie  then  went  to  sleep  again. 
In  a  short  time,  he  awoke.  It  was  yet  dark,  and  no  appearaiiee 
of  day  or  of  moonshine ;  and,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  .saw  a 
light  in  his  chamber,  at  the  .apparent  distance  of  five  f(‘et,  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  clear,  easy  brightness,  and  near  its 
centre;  the  most  radiant.  “  As  I  lav  still,”  he  savs,  “  lookinir 
uj)on  it  without  any  surprise,  words  were  spoken  to  mine  inward 
ear  which  filled  my  whole  inward  man.  Tliey  were  not  the  effort 
of  thought,  nor  any  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  aj)})earance,  but 
as  the  language  of  the  Holy  One  .spoken  in  my  mind.  The  words 
were,  ‘ckutain  evidenck  of  Divine  trith.’  They  were  again 
repeated  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  the  light  dis- 
ajipeared.” 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  seems  to  have  boon 
conducted  in  trance  to  ‘‘  visions  and  revelations.”  Those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  such  matters  are  the  border-land  either  of  ]»ro- 
sumption  or  superstition,  may  remember  even  more  remarkaldo— 
certainly  as  remark.able — instances  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
of  ^lajor-General  Ikirn,  and  of  !^^rs.  Fletcher;  nor  are  they 
wonderful  when  we  remember  the  laws  which  regulate  iiKuital 
phenomena.  The  anxieties  of  the  holy  soul  not  only  attend  the 
mind  in  what  are  called  its  waking  hours,  but  form  the  subject  of 
its  dreams,  and  accompany  it  through  the  refre.shments  of  slccj). 
Hence,  on  another  occasion,  in  a  time  of  sickne.ss,  he  was  brought 
so  near  the  g.ates  of  death  that  he  forgot  his  name,  llciiig 
desirous  to  know  who  he  was,  he  saw  a  mass  of  matter  of  a  dull, 
irlooniv  colour,  between  the  south  and  east :  and  he  was  informed 
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tlic  heavenly  voice  could  iiieaii.  IFc  could  not  douht  the  voice  of 
the  angel,  and  yet  he  could  not  unlock  the  mystery.  Then,  in 
his  trance,  he  heheld  the  mines,  where  the  poor,  oppressed  j)eopl(‘ 
were  digging  rich  treasures  for  those  who  ojipressed  them  ;  and 
tIu'V  knew  tliat  those  wlio  oppressed  them  were  Christitins,  and 
“the  name  of  Christ  was  blasphemed  among  theni.’^  Tnit  the 
song  of  the  angel  remained  a  mystery  ;  and,  in  the  morning,  his 
wife  coming  to  his  bed-side,  lu'  asked  if  they  knew  who  he  was. 
They  told  him  John  AVoolman,  but  thought  he  must  be  light¬ 
headed  to  ])ropose  such  a  ([uestion.  lie  never  told  them  what  tin' 
iingel  had  said,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  talk  with  any  one.  lie 
desired  rather  to  be  still,  that  he  might  understand  the  mystery. 
At  length  he  felt  a  Divine  power  within  him,  although  his  tongue 
had  been  so  dry  tluit  he  could  not  s])eak,  and  then  he  said — “  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  1  live  ;  y(‘t  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.  And  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  1  livi' 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me.”  And  then  the  mystery  was  opiaied,  and  he  })erceived 
then*  Avas  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  who  had  repented ;  and 
that  the  language,  “  John  AVoolman  is  dead,”  meant  no  more 
than  the  death  of  his  own  Avill.  And  his  vision  of  the  miiuTs 
receives  its  elucidation  too,  for  he  saw  that  peo])le  setting  off  tlaar 
tables  with  silver  vessels  at  entertainments  was  often  stained  with 
worldly  glory ;  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  becanu* 
a  duty  to  be  (‘areful  how  he  fed  himself  out  of  such  vessels. 
Going  to  a  monthly  nu'eting  soon  after  his  recoveiy,  he  dim'd  at 
a  Fiiend’s  house,  Avhere  drink  Avas  brought  in  silver  vessels,  and 
not  in  any  otln'r.  AVanting  something  to  drink,  he  told  his  case*, 
even  Avith  Aveej)ing,  and  of  course  had  his  re([ue,'st  complie'd  Avith. 
Tlies'v*  are  e'xtraordinarv  illustrations  of  a  temder  conscience — a 
heart  feelingly  alivx'  to  the  teachings  of  duty. 

From  Avhat  has  bee'U  noAv  relatc'd  it  may  be  thought  that  John 
AVoolman  Avas  a  mere  e‘nthusiast ;  but,  if  an  enthusiast,  his  ini- 
j)idses  AA’ere  all  calmed  and  sanedified  by  personal  heJiness  and 
most  (leA’out  in(|uiry  ;  he  Avas  no  cloudy  mystic.  AVithout  a  eloubt 
In*  sonie*times  caiTi(*dhis  conceptions  of  duty  to  a  most  remote  and 
almost  impracticable  extent,  but  all  that  he  did  had  the  Aveight  of 
personal  te'stiniony.  He  acte<l  as  he  did  Avith  great  self-(lenial, 
111  order  that  he  might  silently,  yet  loudly  and  effectually,  preach 
against  the  peculiar  sins  of  the  societies  in  Avhich  he  AA'as  called  to 
mingle  ;  certainly  his  Avas  no  conscience  trimming  dexterously  and 
adroitly  betAveen  the  Divine  teachings  and  social  usages.  Hut  as 
little  did  he  jierforiii  any  of  his  duties,  or  folloAv  any  of  his  ideas 
in  a  Pharisaical  or  self-righteous  spirit.  On  the  coiitrary,  h(i 
breaks  forth  in  his  journal :  “  This  is  the  name  ))V  Avhich  he  shall 
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1)0  called — tiik  Loud  our  Itioii tkousness.  Oh,  how  precious  i,3 
this  name  I  it  is  like  ointment  jioiired  out.  The  chaste  virgins  urij 
in  love  with  the  Itedecmer ;  and  for  promoting  his  peaceable  kin::, 
dom  in  the  world  are  content  to  endure  hardness  like  good 
soldiers.”  Far  from  boasting  in  devout  humility  of  heart,  he  couM 
constantlv  sav,  onlv  “  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and 
strength.” 

A  century  since,  the  Indian  had  not  been  exterminated  from  the 
territory  of  the  American  States.  31  iles  away  from  large  towns 
on  patches  of  ground  which  are  now  the  seats  of  immense  and 
])owerful  populations,  were  the  small  farms  and  log  cabins  of  llio 
settlers.  .Vround  them  spread  the  deep  and  solemn  woods  of  vast 
trees  of  immeniorial  ages,  inhabited  by  the  scattered  and  nomadic 
tribes  of  Indians.  31  embers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
])lanted  along  the  hanks  of  the  J)elaware  and  Susciuehanna,  and 
thus  the  negro  slave,  the  Indian,  and  the  settler  formed  a 
strangcdy-niingled  population.  The  Indian  was  the  victim  of 
miudi  injustice,  for  which  he  sometimes  made  fearful  rei)risals. 
Those  who  occupied  the  border-land  having  taken  ])ossession  of  tlic 
new  grounds  sometimes  found  their  village  in  flanies,  and  their 
families  massacred  in  a  night ;  to  these  scattered  peoples,  the  first 
settlers,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  John  AVoolman  became  a 
freiiuent  missionary.  A  tender  s])irit  like  his  could  not  be  other 
than  deeply  ahected  by  the  manifest  injustice  to  the  races  of  tlie 
red  men  ;  ho  saw  the  cruel  exterminations  of  rum  ;  he  saw  how 
their  skins  and  furs,  obtained  through  niiich  fatigue  and  hard 
travelling  in  hunting,  and  with  which  they  intended  to  buy 
clothing,  they  often  sold  at  a  worthless  rate  for  more  rum.  Jlis 
heart  was  deeply  touched  as  he  beheld  these  wretched  tribes,  “as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,”  and  far  worse  in  their  contact  with 
civilization  and  society  than  in  their  native  state  of  evermou' 
unmitigated  barbarity.  The  heart  of  John  AVoolman  beheld,  and 
wondered,  and  })itied,  and  (h'terniined  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to 
sjieak  God’s  word  of  faith  and  consolation. 

In  pilgrimag(‘s  like  these  he  had  frc'fpiently  to  endure  all  the 
hardships  of  the  missionarv  to  wild  ri'gions  and  to  savage  men. 
Frecpiently  he  had  to  lodge  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  without 
the  means  of  fire,  or  bells  for  the  horses.  There,  under  the 
branches  of  some  ancient  oak,  he  would  lie  down  sometimes 
unable  to  sleep,  but  ha])])y  in  his  season  of  solitude  althougli 
unable  to  sleep.  “  Thus,”  says  he,  “  lying  in  the  wildenicss  and 
looking  at  the  stars,  I  was  led  to  contemplate  on  the  condition  of 
our  first  parents  when  tluw  were  sent  forth  from  the  garden ;  how 
the  Almighty,  though  they  had  been  disobedient,  continued  to  be  a 
Father  to  them,  and  showed  them  what  tended  to  their  felicitv  as 
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intelligent  creatures,  and  was  aeceptiMe  to  ITini.’’  He  mentions 
the  following  eireumstance  in  such  a  spirit  of  commendation  that 
\vc  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  fre(piently  do  likewise,  for  to 
him  to  sec  what  seemed  exeellent  or  heroic,  was  to  seek  to  imitate 
it.  lie  says:  — 


“  One  of  the  ^[ennonists,  a  Dutch  tribe,  liaving  ac(pialiitance  witli 
a  man  of  anotlicr  society  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  being  with 
his  waggon  on  business  near  the  liouse  of  his  said  ac((uain<ance,  and 
night  coming  on,  he  had  tlionght  of  j)iitting  uj)  with  liiin  ;  Imt 
passing  by  bis  fields,  and  observing  tin?  distressed  condition  of  liis 
slaves,  he  kindled  a  tire  in  ihe  woods  hard  by,  and  lay  there  tliat 
night,  llis  said  acfpiaintance  licaring  where  he  lodged,  and  after¬ 
wards  meeting  the  ^lennonist,  told  him  of  it  ;  adding,  he  sliould 
have  l)een  heartily  welcomed  at  his  house;  and  from  their  .acquain¬ 
tance  in  former  time  wondered  at  his  conduct  in  that  case.  The 
Mennonist  rc'plied,  ‘  lOver  since  1  lodged  by  thy  field  I  have  wanted 
an  opj)ortunity  to  speak  with  thee.  I  had  intended  to  come  to  thy 
house  for  entertainment,  but  seeing  thy  slaves  at  their  work,  and 
observing  the  manner  of  their  dress,  I  had  no  liking  to  come  to 
]»artake  with  thee.’  He  then  admonished  him  to  use  them  with  more 
humanity  ;  and  added,  ‘  as  I  lay  by  the  fire  that  night,  1  thought 
lliat  I,  as  a  man  of  substance,  thou  wouldst  h.ave  received  freely  ; 
hut  if  I  h.ad  been  as  poor  as  one  of  thy  slaves,  and  had  no  power  to 
help  myself,  1  should  have  received  from  thy  hand  no  kinder  usage 
tlian  thev.’  ” 


But  it  was  ill  the  vears  17(H  and  17<)2  that  Joliii  AVoolniaii 
was  most  impressed  to  visit  the  Tiidian  tribes.  He  passed  some 
montbs  among  those  savage  and  unsubdued  people  es])ceially  in 
the  district  of  ^^"yoming — 


On  Sus(pielmnna’8  side  fair  Wyoming,” 


picture  of  whose  primeval  sweetness  and  tranquility  Thomas 
I  aiiqibell  lias  painted  in  glowing  colours.  Alas,  the  Christian 
docs  not  look  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  poet;  and  the  sceiuTy, 
the  subject  of  verses  so  sweet  as  those  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
was  defiled  and  defaced  by  all  the  darkness  cjf  savage  life,  the  lust 
of  oppression,  and  craft,  and  the  cruelties  of  ])redatory  warfare. 
But  the  communications  our  friend  bad  with  the  Indians  were 
ill  friendly,  lie  went  among  them  “  in  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.^*  lie  desired  to  know  notbing  among  them  save  “  Jesus 
b’hrist  and  Him  crucified,’’  and  they  listened  to  him  in  peace,  llis 
Hussion  began  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Webaloosing,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware;  and  while  there  be  saw  a  number  of  trees  around 
^us  tent  peeled  for  the  purpose,  bearing  the  representations  of  men 
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going  to  and  returning  from  the  wai’s,  and  of  some  being  killed  in 
battle.  He  talked  along  a  path  ordinarily  used  l)y  Indian 
wariiors,  and  as  be  beheld  these  histories  painted  in  red  and  black, 
he  thought  on  the  innumerable  afflictions  wliich  the  ])i’oud,  tieicc 
spirit  produceth  in  th(5  world.”  lie  was  brought  nigh  to  the  life 
of  toil  and  fatigue  (d*  those  men  travelling  over  mountains  and 
deserts;  he  ‘‘thought  of  their  miseries  and  distresses,  wounded  ly 
their  enemies,  bruised  and  vrearied  among  the  mountains;  and  at 
the  recollection  of  the  restless  and  unquiet  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  live  ill  this  sjdrit,  {ind  the  hatred  which  mutually  grows  up  in 
the  minds  of  their  children,  the  desire  to  cherish  the  spirit  (»f 
love  and  peace  among  these  ])eo}de  arose  very  fresh  in  me.”  In 
these  excursions  he  had  to  spend  many  nights  in  the  woods 
beneath  blankets  wet  with  travelling  in  the  rain;  but  vhen  unwell 
he  plunged  into  the  river  and  felt  fresh  and  well.  Thus,  kindling 
afire,  and  opening  the  tent  to  it, — the  buslies  spread  on  the  ground 
and  the  blankets  spread  over  them  in  the  wilderness — he  and  Ids 
friends  found  some  sleep  in  their  uncomfortable  habitation,  lie 
mourned  in  spirit  as  he  travelled  over  wild  and  almost  inq)assaldc 
mountains — through  swiimps  and  barren  deserts,  lie  saw  tlio 
gradual  extension  of  the  English  settlements,  by  the  natives  selling 
their  inheritances  for  trilling  considerations,  or  driven  back  Lv 
superior  force.  It  was  the  beginning  of  civilization,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  })erils  and  the  cruelti(‘s  incident  to  that  state,  lie 
travelled  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  declaring  the  Word  of  the 
Kingdom  as  he  passed  along  to  the  English  settlers  and  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  As  he  drew  near  to  AVyoming  he  found  himself  in 
a  state  of  gro^^^ng  hostilities.  From  an  Indian  runner  he  heard 
that  an  English  fort  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  who  had 
destroyed  the  people;  and  some  Indian  warriors  came  to  thi‘  town 
of  Wehaloosing  with  Idnglish  scalps,  and  told  the  jicojile  it  was 
war  with  the  English. 

An  incident  like  the  following  reveals  the  man  we  describe,  and 
the  dangers  through  which  he  had  to  pass  : — 

“  Our  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  very  aneieiit  man.  Soon 
after  we  bad  put  in  our  liaggage,  there  came  a  man  from  another 
Indian  house  some  distance  otf.  Perceiving  there  was  a  man  near 
tlie  door,  1  went  out  ;  the  man  had  a  tomahawk  wrapped  under  las 
matchcoat,  out  of  sight.  As  I  a])proaclied  him,  he  took  it  into  his 
hand  ;  I  went  forward,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  friendly  way,  })cr- 
(•eiv(‘d  he  understood  some  English.  ^ly  comjianion  joining  me,  we 
had  some  talk  with  Iiim  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in  those 
])arts  ;  lie  then  went  into  the  house  with  us,  and  talking  witli  our 
gui<les  soon  appeared  friendly,  sat  down  and  smoked  his  pipr. 
Though  taking  his  hatchet  in  his  hand  at  the  instant  I  drew  near  to 
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At  this  period  of  liis  journey  he  hecame  naturally  troubled  with 
painful  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  further  so  dangerous 
a  journey  ;  lie  believed  that  he  had,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  come 
thus  far,  and  now  in  his  usual  way  he  besought  of  the  Lord  to 
teach  him  what  ho  ought  to  do.  lie  hecame  very  jealous  of  him¬ 
self,  fearing  lest  he  should  shrink  hack  merely  on  account  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  his  course  ;  and  fearing,  also,  lest  the 
desire  of  ri'putation  as  a  man  firmly  settled  to  persevere  through 
dangers,  might  have  place  in  him.  llis  gracious  Father  saw  the 
conflicts  of  his  soul,  and  was  ])lcased  to  bless  llis  servant  with 
jicace ;  and  after  a  night  of  earnest  wakefulness,  he  rose  in  the 
morning  strengthened,  to  commit  his  life  and  all  things  relating 
thereto  into  llis  hands,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  in  the  journey 
the  work  given  him  to  do. 

As  he  came  among  the  Indians,  he  found  the  traces  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  before  him;  the  ^loravians  had  formed  some  societies  ; 
sometimes  he  found  a  Lible  in  an  Indian  hut,  and  a  spirit  of 
hearing  and  attentiveness  over  the  trilx's.  He  sent  his  caimes 
usually  on  down  the  river  by  the  ])ilot,  and  a})pointed  a  me(‘ting 
at  some  distant  ])lace  ;  hut  his  trials  were  very  severe.  In  winding 
a  way  through  the  forests  to  the  Indian  encamimients,  sometimes 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the  way  was  impe  ded  by  trees 
hurh'd  down  by  the  temjiest,  and  lying  across  the  piith  ;  some¬ 
times  he  was  trii  d  by  severe  illness  and  sickness  from  the  different 
way  of  living  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  hut  he  held 
firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  all-sufiiciency  of  (Jod  to  support  llis 
jicople  in  their  })ilgrimage,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  a  resigned 
iieavt,  and  he  found  (luietness. 

At  AVehaloosing,  the  town  on  the  hanks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
composed  of  about  forty  houses,  built  mostly  of  split  plank,  in  the 
rudest  style,  covered  with  hark,  he  found  a  man,  an  Indian, 
named  Fapunehang,  who,  having  met  with  the  ^loravians,  had 
laboured  for  the  reformation  of  the  town  ;  he  held  there,  as  was 
Usual  with  him,  a  meeting,  and  spoke  to  the  peojde  by  tin*  mouth 
nf  an  inter])reter  ;  hut  afterwards  he  felt  “  his  mind  covered,^’  as 
be  says,  “  with  the  sjiirit  of  jirayer  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
pray  to  God,  and  believed  if  he  prayed  aright  he  would  he  heard ; 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  interpreting  should  he  omitted. 
He  fedt  Hivine  love  was  shed  over  the  meeting,  and  before  the 
people  went  out  he  observed  Papunehang  speaking  to  one  of  the 
niterprcders  ;  and  he  found  he  had  said  in  the  graphic  language  of 
tbe  Red  Man,  I  love  to  fnl  where  words  come  from.’^  Could 


liiiii  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  1  believe  he  had  no  other  intent 
than  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  any  violence  were  offered  him.” 
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any  words  more  strikingly  convey  the  impression  of  that  state  of 
heart  in  which  words  are  dispensed  witli,  and  souls  are  attracted 
to  each  other  by  their  sympathies.  Thus  he  was  preserved  to 
accomplish  liis  journey  through  all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness. 
His  narrative  is  a  very  simple  one,  for  his  words  were  always  few, 
but  they  express  much  ;  but  in  the  open  night,  in  the  desolate 
solitude,  on  the  wide  and  winding  river,  amidst  wild  men,  in  battle 
vdt\i  abounding  rattlesnakes,  tlirough  swamjis  and  Hoods,  over 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  midst  of  dread  and  impassable 
forests,  he  was  taught  patience,  and  was  also  made  thankful  to 
God  who  thus  led  about  and  instructed  him,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  danger-s  of  the  most  dreadful  character,  ‘‘  made  him  t  ) 
dwell  in  safetv.^’ 

As  we  accompany  liim  in  his  wanderings,  and  see  his  unshakon 
trust  in  Divine  protection,  we  cannot  but  recall  a  beautiful  medi¬ 
tation  of  his,  ill  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  savs : — 


“  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  preeions  liabitatioii ;  lor  1  now  saw  that 
tlic  prayers  of  tlie  saints  were  precious  incense  ;  and  a  trunippt\va> 
given  to  me,  that  Imiglit  sound  fortli  tliis  language  tliat  the  cliildmi 
might  hear  it,  and  be  invited  together  to  this  precious  habitation, 
where  the  ]irayers  oT  tlic  saint,  as  precious  incense,  arise  before  the 
throne  of  (lod  and  the  J^amb.  I  saw  this  habitation  to  be  safe — to 
be  inwardly  quiet ;  when  there  were  great  stirrings  and  commotions 
in  the  world.  I’rayer  at  this  day  in  pure  resignation,  is  a  jireeious 
place ;  the  call  goes  forth  to  the  Church  that  she  gather  to  the  place 
of  pure  inward  prayer,  and  her  habitation  is  safe.” 


From  the  year  170d  to  1701),  although  the  life  and  the  ministry 
of  John  AVoolmaii  was  of  a  more  dome.stic  character,  and  coiiHiicd 
mostly  to  visits  through  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
they  were  nevertheless  spent  in  active  exertions  for  usefulness, 
and  the  dissemination  of  holy  lessons.  Mount  Dolly  was  the  place 
of  his  liome,  and  from  thence  his  iiiHuencc  and  piety  radiated 
through  the  various  .societies.  Do  con.stantlv  acted  beneath  the 
feeling,  that  the  more  our  lives  are  conformed  to  the  will  of  (*od, 
the  better  it  is  for  us  ;  and  that  in  all  things — alike  in  the  affairs 
of  trade  and  in  the  affairs  of  external  religionism — that  which  is 
of  God,  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world,  is  o\nied 
by  the  world.  Very  sweetly  he  \mtes  : — 


“  ‘  Xo  man  can  see  God  and  live.*  This  was  spoken  by  the 
Almighty  to  !Moses  the  prophet,  and  opened  by  our  blessed  He- 
deemer.  As  death  comes  on  our  own  wills,  and  a  new  life  is 
formed  in  us,  the  heart  is  ])urified  and  prepared  to  understand 
clearly.  ‘  lilessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
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In  purity  of  heart,  the  mind  is  Divinely  opened  to  behold  the  nature 
of  universal  righteousness,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  ol 
God.  ‘No  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  that  is  of  God j  he 
hath  seen  the  Father.’  ” 


“  There  is  a  noble  guest  within  us,^’  says  Archbishop  Leighton  ; 
oh,  let  all  our  business  be  to  entertain  him  honourably,  and  to 
live  in  celestial  love  within  :  that  will  make  all  things  without  to 
be  very  contemptible  in  our  eyes.’’  To  this  state  of  exalted  piety 
AVoolman  had  reached.  “  The  rule  by  which  he  walked,”  “  the 
thing  ”  which  he  minded,  was,  as  we  have  said,  “  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Thus  he  realized  that  great  saying 
of  Luther’s  :  “  It  is  God’s  work  alone  to  banish  idols  from  the 
human  heart ;  whatever  comes  from  without  is  a  farce.” 

The  whole  history  of  John  AVoolman  is  the  history  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  to  many  it  may  seem  eve^  the  record  of  a  nan’ow 
mind.  lie  had  many  doubts  and  fears  with  reference  to  his  path 
way — doubts  which  never  would  have  occurred  to  a  less  tender 
and  holy  soul.  He  cijnstantly  trembled  lest  he  should  in  any  way 
be  involved  in  the  sinfulness  of  prevailing  customs  and  usages. 
Superfluities  and  luxuries  he  was  constantly  watchful  against. 
He  feared  for  all  the  occasions  of  trade,  and  renounced  it,  appa¬ 
rently,  himself,  from  the  fear  of  its  incompatibility  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  profession.  lie  had  a  constant  feeling 
that  to  trade  with  oppressors,  without  labouring  to  dissuade  them 
from  such  unkind  treatment,  was  wrong.  lie  thought  that  to 
seek  for  gain  by  such  traffic  tended  to  make  them  easy  respecting 
their  conduct,  and  so  justified  the  comjilaint  of  the  prophet, 
“They  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked.”  Thus  he 
led  a  life  of  holy  fear,  and  testifies  how  often,  travelling  on  the 
road,  he  felt  a  cry  rise  from  the  centre  of  his  mind,  “  Oh,  Lord ! 
am  a  stranger  on  the  earth  ;  hide  not  Thy  face  from  me.” 

Hut  he  was  ready,  uiK)n  all  occasions,  to  speak  the  word  of 
faithfulness.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1763,  a  man  came  to  Mount 
Holly,  having  previously  published,  by  an  advertisement,  that  at 
a  certain  public-house  he  would  show  many  wonderful  operations, 
^uch  announcements  and  exhibitions  excited  very  much  more 
attention  then  than  now.  The  man  appeared,  and  announced  his 
show  again  for  the  following  night.  The  people  were  to  gather 
about  sunset : — 


“  So,”  says  Woolman,  “  I  went  to  the  public-house  in  the  evening, 
and  told  the  man  of  the  house  that  I  had  an  inclination  to  spend  a 
part  of  the  evening  there  ;  with  w’hich  he  signified  that  he  was 
content.  Then,  getting  down  by  the  door,  I  spoke  to  the  people  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  they  came  together,  concerning  this  show ; 
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and  laboured  to  convince  them  that  their  thus  assembling  together 
to  see  these  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and  bestowing  their  money  to 
support  men  who  in  that  capacity  were  of  no  use  to  the  world,  was 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  One  of  the  com- 
pany  endeavoured  to  show  by  argument  the  reasonableness  of  their 
proceedings  herein ;  but,  after  considering  some  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  calmly  debcating  the  matter,  he  gave  up  the  point.  After 
spending  about  an  hour  among  them,  and  feeling  my  mind  easy,  I 
departed.” 

In  1769  he  visited  the  'West  Indies,  especially  Barbadoes,  his 
mind  being  under  great  concern  for  the  state  of  the  slaves  there. 
He  opens  a  scries  of  reflections,  exhibiting  the  tenderness  of  his 
nature. 

But  the  time  drew  nigh  when  our  friend  must  lay  down  his 
steward.ship,  and  when  he  must  hear  the  Master’s  call.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  under  a  concern  and  engagement  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  to  visit  the  Friends  in  the  more  northern  j)arts  of 
England ;  and  in  1772  he  sailed  from  Chester,  in  Xcw^  England, 
with  Samuel  Emlin,  in  a  ship  bound  for  London.  On  this  voyage, 
then  so  long  and  irksome,  he  would  not  be  a  cabin  passenger, 
but  took  his  place  in  the  steerage,  that  there  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  with  respect  to  the  life 
of  the  poor  sailors.  lie  mingled  with  them,  sought  opportunities 
of  conversation  with  them,  and  laboured  to  turn  their  minds  to 
the  fear  of  the  liord.  He  also  held  religious  meetings  in  the 
cabin,  and  felt  in  the  service  the  power  of  Divine  love.  But  his 
mind  was  greatly  exercised  with  reference  to  the  people  employed 
on  the  sea.  In  striking  words  he  says  : — 

“  Wlien  I  remember  the  saying  of  the  Most  High,  through  his 
prophet,  ‘  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself ;  they^  shall  show 
forth  my  praise and  think  of  placing  childi’en  among  such  to  learn 
the  practice  of  sailing,  the  consistency  of  it  seems  to  me  like  that 
mentioned  by  the  prophet,  ‘  There  is  no  answer  from  God.’  ” 

He  arrived  in  London  the  8th  of  June,  1772,  and  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  with  members  of  his  society’,  he  proceeded  towards 
Yorkshire  ;  and  as  he  passed  along,  his  mind  was  moved  by  the 
state  of  the  poor ;  he  was  aflected  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
by  the  price  of  wages  and  their  disproportion.  Stage-coaches,  too, 
then  in  the  vigour  of  their  maturity’,  were  a  groat  offence  to  him ; 
he  heard  of  their  going  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours ! — he  heard  of  horses  killed  with  hard  drinng — he 
heard  of  the  pains  suffered  by  post-boys,  and  reflected: — 
great  is  the  hurry  in  the  spirit  of  this  world,  that  in  aiming  to  do 
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business  quickly,  and  to  gain  wealth,  the  creation  at  this  day  doth 
loudly  groan/'  8o  many  were  the  tales  of  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  on  the  mails  of  those  days  that  he  would  not  send 
letters  by  the  ordinary  posts,  and  cautioned  friends  against  send¬ 
ing,  and  especially  his  family  against  emplojing  them  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him  ;  he  thus  suffered  great  inconvenience,  but  his 
was  a  nature  that  never  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  inconvenience, 
or  even  suffering,  in  the  path  of  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  disposed 
“  to  count  it  all  joy  when  he  fell  into  divers  temptations,"  by 
which  was  wrought  within  him  the  golden  results  of  “  patience, 
experience,  and  hope  that  made  not  ashamed." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  had  several  attacks  of  disabling  sickness ;  but  while  in  the 
city  of  York,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Priestman,  he  w^as  seized 
with  small-pox ;  he  instantly  expressed  his  resignation  alike  to 
live  or  to  die ;  some  friends  who  attended  him  made  some  notes 
of  his  last  prayers  and  his  words.  On  tlie  third  day  of  his  sickness 
he  was  heard  to  utter  the  following  prayer : — 


“  0  Lord,  my  God !  the  amazing  horrors  of  darkness  were 
gathered  around  me  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to 
go  forth.  I  felt  the  death  and  the  extent  of  the  misery  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  separated  from  the  Divine  harmony,  and  it  was 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  crushed  down  under  it.  I 
lifted  up  my  hand,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to 
help  me  ;  1  looked  round  about  me  and  was  amazed.  In  the  depths 
of  misery,  0  Lord  !  I  remembered  that  Thou  art  omnipotent ;  that 
I  called  Thee  Father  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  Thee ;  and  I  was 
made  quiet  in  Thy  will,  and  I  waited  for  deliverance  from  Thee. 
Thou  hadst  pity  upon  me  when  no  man  could  help  me.  I  saw 
that  meekness  under  suffering  was  showed  us  in  the  most  affecting 
example  of  Thy  Son,  and  thou  taught  me  to  follow  Uim,  and  I  said, 
‘  Thy  will,  O  Father  !  be  done.’  " 


He  was  separated  from  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  said  he  felt 
near  to  them ;  and  when  he  left  them  he  had  taken  leave  as  never 
to  return.  When  informed  of  his  approaching  death,  he  said  : — 
“  The  trial  is  made  easier  than  I  could  have  thought,  my  will 
t>eing  wholly  taken  aw^ay."  In  the  night  a  young  woman  having 
given  him  something  to  drink,  he  said  : — **  My  child,  thou  seemest 
ycry  kind  to  me,  a  poor  creature ;  the  Lord  will  rew' ard  thee  for 
it.  After  aw  hile  he  cried  out  w  ith  great  earnestness  of  spirit — 
“Oh,  my  Father!  oh,  my  Father!"  And,  again — Oh,  my 
Father,  how  comfortable  Thou  art  to  my  soul  at  this  trying 
season  !  "  He  was  asked  if  he  would  take  a  little  nourishment. 
After  some  pause  he  said : — “  My  child,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say 
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to  it ;  I  seem  nearly  arrived  where  my  soul  shall  have  rest  from 
all  its  troubles.^’  After  having  given  something  to  be  inserted  in 
his  journal,  he  said : — “  I  believe  the  Lord  will  now  excuse  me 
from  all  exercises  of  this  kind ;  and  I  see  no  work  but  one,  wbicli 
is  to  be  the  last  wrought  by  me  in  this  world ;  the  messenger  will 
come  that  will  release  me  from  all  these  troubles,  but  it  must  be 
the  Lord’s  time  which  I  am  waiting  for.”  Several  times  he 
expressed  his  faith  and  hope  in  Christ,  and  his  entire  dependence 
on  him.  He  said  he  had  had  some  painful  conflicts,  but  now 
they  appeared  over.  I  look  now,”  said  he,  “  in  the  face  of  my 
dear  Redeemer.”  The  last  words  he  was  unable  to  speak,  but 
wrote : — “  I  believe  my  being  here  is  in  the  \\isdom  of  Christ,  1 
know  not  as  to  life  or  death.”  At  a  quarter  before  six  in  the 
morning  he  fell  into  an  easy  sleep,  which  continued  for  half-an- 
hour,  then  seeming  to  awake,  he  breathed  a  few  times,  and  expired 
without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle. 

Such  was  the  life  of  John  AVoolman,  who  came  to  this  country 
to  do  his  Lord’s  work  and  to  die.  II  is  life  needs  no  commenta- 
torial  criticism  ;  it  was  so  simple  that  it  describes  itself.  Ilis  life 
finally  illustrates  the  words  of  our  Lord — ‘‘  If  any  man  serve  me 
let  him  follow  me  ;  and  where  I  am  there  also  shall  my  servant 
be ;  if  any  man  serve  me  him  will  my  father  honour.” 
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Africa  is  still  >vithout  doubt  what  it  has  ever  been,  a  region  o 
barbaric  mystery ;  the  tales  of  travellers  still  read  like  the  wild 
stories  of  Arabian  enchantment.  Every  traveller  brings  some¬ 
thing  to  stir  the  imagination ;  man  is  beheld  there  beneath  strange 


•  I.  Epypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  with  Explorations  from  Khartoam 
on  the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  the  Equator ;  being  Sketches  from  Sixteen 
Years’  Travel.  By  John  Petherick,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  lor 
the  Soudan.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1861. 

II.  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  with  Accounts  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chace  of  the  Gorilla,  Crocodile, 
Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chailln. 
London  :  John  Murray. 

III.  The  Africans  at  Home;  being  a  Popular  Description  of  Africa  and  the 
Africans.  Condensed  from  the  Accounts  of  African  Travellers,  from  the  time  m 
Mungo  Park  to  the  present  day.  By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Macbrair,  M.A.,  Author  of 
the  Mandingo  and  Eoola  Grammars,  Ac.  Longman,  Green  A  Co. 
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lights — ill  forms  of  society  altogether  uncouth  and  peculiar. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  meet  with  animals  of  such  strange  form  and 
magnitude.  There  are  unmeasurable  regions — wild  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  grandeur — impassable  deserts  of  sand  overwhelming  those 
who  attempt  to  penetrate  them — inaccessible  forest  glooms,  which 
draw  round  the  whole  continent  an  awful  circle  of  mystery,  and 
keep  the  imagination  ever  on  the  stretch,  creating  unrealized 
wonders,  and  through  which  wander  races — nomadic  hordes — 
children  of  the  desert ;  or  resting  there  in  their  village  kraals, 
from  whence  they  issue  forth  to  rouse  the  lion  or  the  tiger  from 
their  den,  or  track  the  elephant  to  his  brake,  or  the  hippopotamus 
to  his  watery  jungle.  There,  amidst  the  mangrove  swamps,  lies  the 
crocodile,  like  a  log  on  the  waters.  There,  the  serpent  tribe, 
mightiest  in  bulk  and  strength,  abound.  The  most  malignant 
forces  of  nature  in  the  atmospheric,  vegetable,  animal,  and  reptile 
world,  expand  themselves  there,  almost  sanctioning  the  belief  that 
the  whole  continent  is  beneath  the  baleful  influence  of  some 
especial  curse,  and  yet  there  are  other  tracks — solitudes,  which 
look  like  happy  valleys.  All  is  not  unrelieved  ;  there  are  regions 
of  surpassing  beauty  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountains — there 
lurk  scenes  at  once  of  pastoral  loveliness  and  natural  magnificence ; 
yet  even  there  despotic  princes  wield  the  baton  of  their  petty 
tyranny  over  peoples  whose  names  we  never  heard, and  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  map — spend  there  their  little 
day,  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  wdth  pearls  and  ornaments,  or 
with  feathers  and  shells,  and  wmr  piiint,  as  ^^c  might  hang  the 
tinsel,  or  tlie  gewgaw',  on  a  Maypole,  or  a  harlequin.  Here  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Petherick,  we  find  such  a  picture  of  the  Abba 
Islands,  on  the  AVhite  Nile,  in  w  hich  w'C  have  in  pleasant  union 
the  terror  and  the  beauty  which  are  never  far  apart  in  Africa  : — 

“  A  few’  miles  Ix'yond  are  a  group  of  most  beautifully  w’ooded 
islands,  some  of  which  have  been  partially  cleared  by  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  Egyptian  fell.ahs,  and  produced  most  excellent  w  heat,  cotton, 
melons,  and  vegetables.  One  of  those  adventurous  fellows  but 
recently,  whilst  w’orkingat  his  “  shadoof”  (a  lever  for  raising  water), 
had  been  w  atched  by  a  crocodile,  w’hich  suddenly  darted  at  him  from 
out  the  riv’er,  allowing  him  barely  time  to  jump  into  the  excavation 
in  the  embankment  formed  for  the  w’orking  of  his  lever.  Singing  out 
lustily  for  help,  he  was  follow’ed  by  the  open-jawed  reptile,  the 
onslaught  of  w  hich  was  so  furious  that  it  jammed  its  shoulders  so 
effectually  betw’een  the  sides  of  the  pit — partially  open  towards  the 
river-side — that,  notw’ithstanding  all  its  efforts,  it  could  neither 
advance  to  seize  its  prey  nor  retire.  The  position  of  the  man,  as  ho 
forced  himself  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  small  prison,  roaring  for 
assistance,  and  invoking  the  Prophet  and  saints,  may  be  imagined ; 
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wliilst  the  fearfully-armed  mouth  of  his  enemy,  threatening  instant 
death,  was  extended  within  a  span  of  his  chest.  His  cries  were 
unheard  ;  but  his  comrades,  attracted  at  length  by  the  interruption 
of  the  water,  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  spearing  with  a  lance  the 
helpless  reptile,  the  fellah  was  released.” 

“We  were  now  proceeding  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  and  leaving  every  trace  of  civilization  behind  us.  The 
banks  on  either  side  of  the  broad  stream  were  clothed  with  thick 
bnsh,  containing  stately  sont-trees.  They  were  primitive  forests, 
which  doubtless  had  never  been  disturbed;  but  now  their  timber  was 
sought  by  the  Khartoum  boat-builders,  and  huge  trunks  lay  prostrate, 
possessed  for  the  felling.  The  occupants  of  these  imposing  wilds 
were  herds  of  antelopes  and  gazelles  ;  and  in  the  morning  a  veteran 
lion,  or  a  female  with  her  cubs,  on  our  approach,  would  slink  from 
the  confines  of  the  stream  into  the  underwood.  Small  blue  monkeys 
bounded  from  tree  to  tree,  and  now  and  then  raced  playfully  along 
the  open  beach.  The  stream  was  wide,  and  the  lowness  of  its  banks 
admitted  the  floods  far  into  the  interior  of  the  bush.  No  trace  of 
man  was  visible. 

“  Farther  on,  wo  passed  through  the  broad  channels  of  a  maze  of 
the  most  beautifullv-wooded  islands  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  Mimosa 
and  hcglig  were  the  predominant  trees ;  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
of  their  rich  foliages  I  cannot  describe.  Flocks  of  wild  fowl,  from  the 
teal  to  the  large  black  goose,  afforded  excellent  sport  as  they  flew 
past  the  boat ;  and  as  they  fell  into  the  stream,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  swarms  of  crocodiles,  the  sailors  vied  with  each  other  in 
plunging  headlong  into  the  water  after  them.  On  one  only  of  these 
beautiful  islands  were  a  few  temporary  huts  of  some  Shillook  fisher¬ 
men,  who  retired  on  our  approach. 

“  After  several  hours’  sailing  amidst  the  lovely  intricacies  of  the 
Abba  Islands,  the  wide  open  stream  again  appeared  in  all  its 
grandeur.  Wider,  still  wider,  became  its  waters,  as,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  north  wind,  we  neared  the  Machada,  or  ford, 
A  boo  Zaet,  where  it  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a-half  across.  Its 
waters,  however,  though  still  swollen,  were  shallow,  and  a  low 
calcareous  reef,  over  which  we  crossed,  proved  an  impediment  to  our 
boat,  on  which  it  frequently  stuck.  The  strong  backs  of  our  sailors, 
however,  helped  us  over  the  ditficulties,  .although  at  the  cost  of  cut 
feet  on  the  sharp  edges  of  the  reef.  The  sides  of  the  stream  were 
slight ly-  w’ooded,  but  the  interior  was  open  and  sandy',  though  well 
covered  with  herbage.  A  group  of  bleak  primitive  mountains,  some 
fifty'  miles  distant — Jebel  Kourm,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Anil)  and 
negro  population — was  plainly  visible  to  westwards ;  and  a  soht<ary, 
equally  naked,  mountain,  but  nearer  the  stream,  on  its  right.” 

In  Africa  wasthe  mythical  residence  of  Prester  John,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  turned  the  heads  of  writers  crazy  in  the  middle  ages  ;  there 
were  the  fabled  glories  of  the  Ghana,  that  wonderful  palace  of  the 
great  king — “  a  mass  of  native  gold  neither  cast  nor  wrought  by 
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any  instrument,  but  formed  by  Dinnc  Providence  alone,  forming 
the  royal  throne, r»nri 


*  while  tamed  elephants  and  cameleopards 
swelled  the  pomp  of  the  royal  equipage.  These  wild  tales  the 
children  of  Africa  themselves  do  not  seem  slow’  either  to  helieve 
or  invent.  In  Mr.  Pethcrick’s  intercourse  with  the  tribes,  he 
tells  us : — 


“  An  old  negro,  stated  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  was  sent 
for,  and  told  me  that  with  a  great  deal  of  address  he  had,  as  a  trader, 
penetrated  the  territories  of  a  great  number  of  tribes  lying  south. 
The  first  of  these,  at  the  distanee  of  some  months’  travel,  he  found  to 
be  men  like  themselves,  but  exceedingly  savage  in  their  dispositions, 
and  who,  like  myself,  could  kill  people  at  great  distances  ;  but,  unlike 
the  iron  I  had  attached  to  a  j)iece  of  w'ood,  their  arms  w'ere  bow’S 
and  arrow’s,  it  being  impossible  to  extricate  the  latter  w’hen  once 
inserted.  Further  on,  the  people  w’cre  possessed  of  four  eyes — tw’o 
in  front  and  two  behind — and  consequently  they  could  w’alk  back¬ 
wards  as  W’cll  as  forw’ards.  The  tribe  adjoining  them  frightened  him 
out  of  his  w’its :  their  eyes,  instead  of  being  in  their  heads,  were 
placed  under  their  arm-pits,  so  that  when  they  w’ished  to  sec,  it  w’as 
necessary  to  raise  the  arm.  Feeling  uncomfortable  amongst  them, 
he  proceeded  still  farther  south.  He  found  there  people  w’ith  faces 
similar  to  monkeys,  and  tails  a  yard  long.  And  the  last  tribe  ho 
visited,  after  years  of  travel,  w’cre  dw’arfs,  w  hose  ears  reached  to  the 
ground,  and  w’crc  so  w’ide,  that  w’hen  they  lay  dow  n,  one  served  as  a 
mattress,  and  the  other  for  a  covering.  He  w  ound  up  by  impressing 
upon  me  the  danger  of  proceeding  amongst  such  barbarous  hordes.” 


Africa,  said  a  great  geographer,  obstructs  the  higlnvay  of  the 
civilized  nations  across  the  ocean.  If  Africa  could  cease  to  exist, 
the  world,  it  seems,  would  be  all  the  better,  and  therefore  w’iser 
men  have  set  themselves  to  the  inquiry,  how’  they  could  make  her 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  w^orld  ?  We  have  had  during  the 
last  several  years  many  w’orks  upon  the  varied  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  all  of  w  idely-varying  interest,  from  different  sources. 
The  tw’o  first  w’orks  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  shirting 
from  opposite  quartm’s,  meet  each  other.  Mr.  I^etherick  entered 
the  service  of  5lehemet  Ali  in  1845,  as  mining  engineer,  and  he 
thus  for  a  number  of  years  had  the  most  abundant  oj)portunities  of 
acquainting  himself  w  ith  the  scenery  of  the  regions  he  describes, 
and  the  w’ays  and  manners  of  the  people  of  the  desert ;  he  w’ould 
scorn  to  be  a  tough  specimen  by  some  of  liis  })ersonal  delineations 
of  himself.  Thus  we  have  this  pleasant  little  episode  : — 


“  After  coffee  and  a  pipe,  I  retired  early  to  my  tent,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  good  night’s  rest.  A  guard  of  eight  men  had  been 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents,  with  orders  to  relieve  each  other, 
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four  to  be  on  duty  at  a  time.  I  was  soon  in  my  camp-bed  ;  but  found 
my  guards,  with  the  laudable  object  of  keeping  awake,  indulging  in 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  to  scare  sleep  from  me.  I  made  ineffec¬ 
tual  remonstrances ;  and  at  last,  in  a  tit  of  desperation,  bounded  out 
of  bed.  Thrusting  my  feet  into  slippers,  the  only  addition  to  my 
costume  lie  nuit,  I  darted  at  my  persecutors,  determined  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  an  English  fist.  Seeing  me,  they  bolted  ;  and,  giving 
chase  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  I  soon  came  up,  when,  planting  an 
emphatic  right-hander  on  the  temple  of  the  man  nearest  me,  I 
knocked  him  over ;  and,  returning  to  my  tent,  I  need  not  say  that  I 
experienced  no  further  disturbance.” 


The  following  response  made  by  ^Ir.  Petherick  to  the  reception 
given  him  by  a  great  chief,  also  shows  his  fine  instincts  in  the  way 
of  politeness : — 


“  On  approaching  the  boat,  the  crowd  made  way  for  the  chief ;  and, 
on  the  first  invitation,  he  fearlessly  sjmang  on  board,  accompanied  by 
three  of  his  attendants.  Inviting  him  into  the  cabin,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  couch,  I  beckoned  to  him  and  his  attendants  to  sit  down 
on  the  floor.  The  sight  of  our  fire-arms  and  hunting-knives  (the 
only  cabin  decorations)  excited  his  attention,  and,  looking  meaningly 
at  his  men,  he  rose  on  one  knee  to  salute  me.  Grasping  my  right 
hand,  and  turning  up  the  palm,  he  quietly  spat  into  it ;  then, 
looking  into  my  face,  he  elaborately  repeated  the  process.  Staggered 
at  the  man’s  audacity,  my  first  impulse  was  to  knock  him  down ; 
but,  his  features  expressing  kindness  only,  I  vented  my  rage  by 
returning  the  compliment  with  all  possible  interest.  Ilis  delight 
seemed  excessive,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  he  expressed  to  his  com¬ 
panions  his  convictions  that  I  must  be  a  great  chief.  Similar  salutes 
followed  with  each  of  his  attendants,  and  friendship  was  established.” 


And  to  refer  to  other  aspects  of  this  very  entertaining  book, 
what  a  conception  the  following  incident  givxs  of  the  aw^e  with 
w  hich  an  educated  and  scientific  white  man  must  be  surrounded 
among  barbaric  tribes  : — 


“  Arriving  one  evening  at  a  large  settlement,  we  had  scarcely 
installed  ourselves  in  the  Sheikh’s  rakuba,  when  shrill  cries  of  the 
women  denoted  the  presence  of  death.  The  Sheikh  informed  us  that 
a  valued  negi'css  who  had  reared  his  children,  had  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent  at  the  well  ;  and  so  fatfil  was  his  venom,  that  the  negress 
wmuld  certainly  die.  To  a  request  to  see  her,  in  order  to  apply  some 
remedy,  he  replied  that  it  was  quite  useless,  the  poison  of  the  serpent 
being  deadly.  Persisting  in  my  desire,  1  was  shown  into  an  inner 
court,  where,  extended  on  the  ground,  I  found  a  powerfully-consti¬ 
tuted  woman,  past  the  middle  age,  in  whom  life  was  still  apparent. 
Speechless,  she  could  reply  to  none  of  my  questions,  but  her  weeping 
fellow-slaves  told  me  that  the  reptile  had  bitten  her  in  the  foot.  By 
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the  light  of  a  candle,  I  discovered  a  few  small  punctures  on  the  right 
toe,  and,  cutting  into  them  with  a  razor,  the  blood  flowed  freely. 
From  a  small  medicine-chest  I  produced  a  phial  of  salammoniac, 
with  w’hich  I  saturated  the  wound  I  had  made  ;  and,  mixing  a 
dozen  drops  in  some  water,  poured  it  down  her  throat.  Then,  ludding 
her  master  place  her  on  a  couch,  and  cover  her  up  well,  1  have  left 
the  rest  to  Providence.  Although  1  had  eflectually  cured  poisonous 
scorpion  'wounds,  never  having  had  a  trial  on  serpent  bites,  1  was  by 
BO  means  certain  of  success  ;  and  while  thanking  me  for  my  atten¬ 
tion,  the  Sheikh  and  the  village  wiseacres  were  certain  death  would 
ensue.  My  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  of  the  sufleringnegress, 
and  to  my  astonishment  they  told  me  she  was  following  her  usual 
occupation  of  drawing  water.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  surprise 
and  gratitude  of  the  Sheikh,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house,  were 
boundless ;  and  although  proud  of  my  success,  I  was  glad  the 
departure  of  our  caravan  furnished  me  with  an  excuse  to  rid  myself 
of  the  importunities  of  a  crowd  of  real  or  pretended  invalids.” 

^Ir.  Petlierick’s  ^book  is  truly  delightful  reading.  AVe  have 
seldom  iiuit  with  more  pleasing  photographs  in  words  of  the 
people  of  the  desert.  Geology,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  object  of 
the  traveller’s  wanderings ;  but  general  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
much  more  interested  in  the  truly  racy  descriptions  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  desert  life  than  any  very  lengthy  diser- 
tations  upon  the  mineral  and  metal  world.  We  liavo  fine 
glimpses  of  hospitality  and  courtesy,  like  what  we  read  of  the 
days  of  Abraham  ;  graphic  descriptions  of  the  oriental  market, 
and  the  thronging  peoples,  with  their  temporary  booths,  gathering 
in  the  vast  jilains ;  girls  in  true  oriental  style,  with  the  raised 
arm  and  upturned  hand,  carrying  their  pitchers  or  wicker  dishes  ; 
crowds  of  pedestrians,  and  equestrians  on  donkeys  and  camels, 
and  crowds  of  young  men  and  women  frequenting  the  vendors 
of  the  gaudily-striped  handkerchiefs — white,  grey,  and  blue-dyed 
cotton  Manchester  goods,  and  plain  white,  red,  and  bordered  plaid 
scarfs ;  saddles  for  all  kinds  of  beasts,  cords,  bridles,  swords, 
lances,  hoes,  hatchets,  cowriey-shells,  needles,  brass  thimbles,  oil, 
odoriferous  herbs,  spices,  antimony,  called  **  kaul,”  for  tinging  the 
eyelashes ;  pepper,  salt,  onions,  garlic,  tobacco,  grain,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  forming  the  objects  of  trade. 

The  book  is  delightful  throughout :  the  gazelle  hunting — the 
ostrich  shooting — the  rapid  passing  from  village  to  village  among 
the  secluded  people  of  those  pleasant  regions;  so  our  traveller 
pursues  his  way  to  the  deep  interior  of  Central  Africa.  These 
travels  spread  over  many  years.  As  they  close,  he  is  jdainly 
entering  upon  that  more  degradi^d  order  of  African  character 
everywhere  met  in  the  interior.  Here  is  a  sketch  from  Barbaric 
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“  Three  days’  further  inarch  over  a  level  country  covered  with 
bush  brought  us  to  the  Wadj  Koing,  where,  however,  our  reception 
proved  most  inhospitable.  Taking  up  our  quarters  under  some 
splendid  tamarind-trees  on  the  confines  of  the  village,  we  waited 
three  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  whilst  we  were  surrounded 
by  the  population,  who,  criticising  and  laughing  at  us,  congratulated 
themselves  upon  the  rich  spoil  which  had  so  providentially  fallen 
within  their  grasp.  The  chief  at  length  arrived  ;  and,  after  a  long 
consultation  with  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  he  at  last  condescended  to 
approach ;  seating  himself  opposite  me,  and,  striking  the  ground 
with  his  club,  asked  what  brought  me  into  his  territory  ?  Pointing 
to  the  baskets  filled  with  beads,  I  stated  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  them  by  exchanging  tusks  of  ivory,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  his  village  might  also  obtain  them  by  providing  my  party  with 
provision.  Another  blow  of  the  club  followed,  with  a  peremptory 
order  to  quit  his  territory ;  that  he  had  no  iv'ory,  neither  would  he 
allow  anything  to  be  supplied  to  me ;  and  unless  we  departed  im¬ 
mediately,  he  could  not  answ'er  for  the  consequences,  as  his  men,  to 
whom  he  proudly  pointed,  were  but  waiting  his  withdrawal  to  fall 
upon  us.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  whence  we  came ;  and, 
replying  in  the  negative,  he  said  that  it  must  be  very^  far,  he  never 
having  seen  a  white  man  before.  In  that  case  I  told  him  that  there 
were  many  such  tribes  as  his  betw^een  him  and  my  home,  whose 
hostility  \ve  had  successfully  braved,  and  that  he  could  not  be  so 
infatuated  as  to  believe  that  his  tribe  could  impede  my  progress. 
In  the  event  of  his  having  no  ivory,  no  harm  would  be  done  ;  but  if 
the  refusal  was  persisted  in  to  allow  the  barter  of  provisions,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  help  myself,  and  his  own  huts  w  ould  be  the 
first  to  be  sacked.  A  change  in  his  features  w’as  perceptible  ;  and 
as  he  evidently  was  at  a  loss  >vhat  to  say,  I  asked  him  at  w  hat 
distance  he  could  kill  a  man  with  his  spear.  Pointing  to  a  man 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  he  said  he  could  kill  him  ;  1  then 
singled  out  a  tree  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  and 
said  that  I  could  make  snre  of  killing  a  man  even  further  than  that. 
He  stared  like  an  idiot ;  and  after  a  while,  repeating  that  he  had  no 
ivory,  he  said  that  if  we  paid  we  might  have  provisions,  but  that  we 
could  not  proceed  through  his  territory'.  Laughing  at  his  presump¬ 
tion,  I  desired  him  to  provide  the  provisions  ;  and  by'  his  orders  we 
were  soon  furnished  with  milk,  grain,  beans,  and  ground-nuts.” 


Our  readers  tvill  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  fire-arms  produced 
the  desired  effect  upon  the  startled  barbarian.  This  was  not  the 
only  occasion  in  tvhich  Mr.  Petherick  compelled  his  strange  hosts 
to  peaceful  capitulation  when  they  meant  him  mischief.  The 
I)inkas  are  a  people  through  whose  villages  our  traveller  passed 
among  those  wild  latitudes. 


“  These  Dinkas,  pastoral  in  their  habits,  possess  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  the  latter,  unlike 
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the  Arabs,  they  do  not  milk.  Their  support  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  milk  of  their  cattle  and  small  quantities  of  grain,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  from  the  roots,  fruits,  and  gums  of  the  forest. 
They  arc  great  hunters,  from  whence  they  derive  their  supplies  of 
meat,  never  slaughtering  their  domestic  animals  for  their  own  use, 
only  using  for  food  such  as  have  died.  Agriculture  is  depised,  and 
left  entirely  to  the  females.  They  cultivate,  in  sm.all  localities  sur- 
ronndering  their  huts,  maize,  millet,  cotton,  ground-nuts,  gourds, 
yams,  and  a  few  vegetables  and  red  pepper.  Salt  they  have  none, 
and  when  I  have  oflered  it  to  them,  disliking  its  taste,  they  have 
invariably  repudiated  it ;  in  lieu  of  it  they  make  use  of  the  dis- 
^sting  practice  of  washing  their  milk  vessels  with  the  urine  of 
their  cattle,  with  w^hich  they  frequently  perform  their  ablutions,  and 
bathe  their  heads.  The  hair  of  the  men  consequently  is  stained  red, 
whilst  the  heads  of  the  women,  being  shaved,  are  devoid  of  that 
ornament ;  the  girls  wear  exceedingly  pretty  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  an  iron  fringe  round  the  waist,  composed  of  a  series  of 
small  hollow  cones,  polished  like  steel,  closely  strung  on  a  leathern 
thong,  the  centre  being  about  four  inches  in  length,  gradually 
diminishing,  until  at  the  back  they  are  but  half  that  size.  Relieved 
by  the  black  skin  of  the  wearers,  they  have  a  good  effect,  and,  being 
highly'  prized,  they  descend  as  heirlooms  from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  poor,  indeed,  is  the  girl  who  does  not  possess  one.  The  upper 
lip  is  perforated  in  the  centre.  The  perforation  admits  a  straw  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length,  studded  with  a  vaiiety  of  beads.  The 
short-coats  of  their  sheep  are  more  like  hair  than  wool,  and 
incapable  of  being  spun  ;  but  they'  grow  small  quantities  of  cotton 
to  make  the  thread  to  string  their  beads  on.  Cultivation  of  grain 
being  so  thoroughly  neglected,  starvation  is  of  no  rare  occurrence  ; 
and  frequently'  w’hilst  shooting  in  the  bush,  I  have  fallen  upon 
skeletons  of  men  and  children  who  have  died  from  want  whilst  in 
search  of  gums  or  berries  to  satisfy  their  hunger.” 

AVe  must  leave  this  book  to  which  we  could  most  cheerfully 
have  devoted  yet  more  time  and  space.  We  believe  Mr. 
Petherick  is  even  now  on  his  way  to  attempt  to  solve  if  possible 
the  greatest  question  of  geographic  science.  Across  that  vast 
blank  in  the  map  he  purposes  to  travel,  exploring  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  reach  by  them  the  borders  of 
Zanzibar,  and  perhaps  prove  that  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior 
and  the  mighty  cataracts  of  Nubia  have  one  origin  in  a  chain  of 
Alpine  mountains  which  appear  to  traverse  it  from  east  to  west, 
in  which  vast  watershed  are  hidden  the  secrets  of  its  lakes  and 
rivers. 

Put  while  our  readers  will  undoubtedly’  bo  charmed  by  the 
delightful  variety  of  scenery  and  incident  in  the  w’ork  of  Mr. 
Petherick,  and  in  it  they  will  surely  find  many  delicious  pieces  of 
natural  beauty,  they  will  turn  to  the  pages  of  Du  Chaillu  with 
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incessant  surjirise.  It  is  a  wonderful  tale.  Amidst  all  the  niarvols 
of  tlie  old  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  not  one  had  a  more  wild 
and  adventurous  story  to  narrate. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  IJu  Chaillu  are  so  unprecedented  and 
astounding,  that  he  ought  hot  to  be  surprised  that  his  hook  has 
heen  met  Uy  the  discourtesy  of  a  heavy  tire  of  sceptical  criticism. 
In  this,  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  ^Museum,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  pages  of  the  Athenwum — pages  which  are  always  open  to  anv 
^oilus  who  can  detect  the  weak  .side  of  the  man  or  the  book. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  ha.s,  it  must  he  admitted,  not  heen  suffi. 
ciently  careful  in  the  getting  up  of  his  journals.  “My  objection, 
says  Mr.  Gray,  “  to  the  map,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
find  any  satisfactory  journal  or  itinerary,  or  even  any  compass 
bearings  in  the  work.’’  A  good  many  of  the  remarks  of  iJr. 
Gray  are  merely  the  criticisms  of  a  captious  and  ill-tempered 
man.  Mr.  Du  C'haillu  replies  to  him  : — “  This,  at  least,  is  ccr 
tain,  that  the  naturali.st  who  works  at  home,  safelv  and  luxuriouslv 
lodged  m  his  museum,  has  now,  through  my  travels  in  African 
forests,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  specie 
The  return  which  Dr.  Gray  makes  me,  reminds  me  of  the  ape 
that  grins  a  malicious  snarl  at  the  hand  that  has  just  given  it  a 
dainty.”  Dr.  Gray  is  very  hard  to  plea.se  in  the  tales  of  travel 
lers  ;  “  he  considers  Dr.  Livingstone  to  be  a  great  humbug.” 
These  African  travellers  are  exp<jsed  to  this  kind  of  assault ;  tliev 
pierce  into  a  strange,  and  unde.scribed,  and  undi.scovered  world. 
When  James  Bruce  spoke  of  the  lyve^  he  had  .seen  in  Aby.ssiiiia, 
George  Selwyn  said,  “  Yes  ;  and  there  was  one  less  when  he  left 
the  countrv  and,  certainlv,  this  storv  is  as  wonderful  as  anv 
told,  some  centuries  .since,  of  “the  far  Bermoothes.”  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  “  the  moving  accident,”  if  not  by  flood,  by  field. 
Here,  in  this  traveller’s  history,  we  have — 

Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

Roufjh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  is  his  hint  to  speak. 

Of  the  cannibals  that  do  each  other  eat.” 

And  the  portrait  of  the  gorilla  would  seem  almost  to  realize  the — 

“  Men  whose  heads 
Do  j?row  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

There  has  been  no  such  tale  since  the  days  of  the  old  travellers ; 
the  stor}'  comes  upon  us  with  startling  suqjri.se.  It  is  more  wild 
and  wonderful.  In  the  laying  bare  to  the  eye  the  ancient  monu 
ments  of  Pompeii,  or  Nineveh,  or  the  pathless  wilds  of  Yucutan 
or  Nicaragua,  there  is  nothing  so  remote  and  awful  as  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  our  traveller  into  the  gloomy  crjpts  and  recesses  of 
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*  these  equatorial  forests.  This  is  the  story  of  tlie  darkest  places, 
and  the  darkest  populations  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  all  the  habitations 
of  cruelty,  these  are  the  most  cruel. 

That  nuinerous  class  of  mninn  amongst  us  whose  cosmopolitan 
science  delights  in  tracing  the  athnity  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong  with  the  intercvSting  and  distinguislu'd  race  of  apes,  will 
tiiid  in  this  volume  innumerahle  facts  to  gratify  at  once  their 
emotions  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  and,  pcrhaj)s,  the  simiatic 
tendencies  of  their  nature.  Perhaps  the  volume  might  not  he 
inappropriately  called  the  Exploration  of  the  Great  Ape  Country. 
Mr.  Eu  Chaillu  has  discovered  several  new  sp(‘cies  of  the  ape 
tribe,  important  links  in  the  chain  of  human  ])rogression  ;  he  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  show,  from  the  testimony  of  distin¬ 
guished  comjiarative  anatomists,  such  as  Professor  ( )wen,  that  the 
evidence  of  our  ancestry  from  that  distinguished  tribe  is  not  more 
nearly  established  than  before.  Even  in  the  gorilla,  “  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  setting  of  the  great  toe  are  essentially  inhuman,  and  (;on- 
vert  the  foot  into  a  grasping  hand.  It  possesses  thirteen  ribs ; 
man  has  hut  twelve.  The  brain-case  is  not  larger  than  an  infant’s, 
although  the  weight  of  the  immense  head  is  seven  or  eight  times 
as  great  as  that  of  a  human  skull.”  Some  of  the  experiences  of 
Du  Chaillu  in  his  discoveries  of  apes  were  very  singular ;  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  koola  kamha,  so  called  from  its  constant  cry  of 
“  Koola,  koola.”  Still  more  interesting  was  the  capture  of  a  little 
mhicfjo  mhouv^,  in  its  baby  state,  with  a  face  “  pure  white — very 
white  indeed — pallid,  but  as  white  as  a  white  child’s.”  If  is 
Negro  companions  chaffed  him  on  this  fortunate  occasion.  **  Look, 
Chelly,”  said  they ;  “  look  at  your  friend.  Every  time  we  kill 
gorilla  you  tell  us  ‘  Look  at  your  black  friend  !  ’  Now,  you  see, 
look  at  your  white  friend.”  Then  comes  a  roar  at  what  they 
thought  a  tremendously-good  joke  “  Look  !  he  got  straight  hair, 
all  same  as  you.  See  w  hite  face  of  your  cousin  from  the  bush  I 
He  is  nearer  to  you  than  gorilla  is  to  us.”  Then  another  roar. 


“  Gorilla  no  got  w  oolly  hair,  like  we.  This  one  straight  hair, 
like  you.”  “  Yes,”  retorted  the  writer,  **  hut  when  lie  gets  old 
his  face  is  black,  and  you  do  not  see  his  nose,  how  flat  it  is,  like 
yours  ?  ”  Whereat  there  w'as  a  louder  laugh  than  before,  for  so 
long  as  he  can  laugh  the  Negro  cares  little  against  wdiom  the 
joke  goes.  The  little  ape  wdio  w’as  the  occasion  of  this  satiric 
colloquy  turned  out  to  be  a  most  docile  and  engaging  specimen, 
lie  lived  five  months,  answering  to  the  name  of  Tommy,  and, 
though  clearly  instructed  in  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  grew, 
nevertheless,  to  be  a  determined  thief.  lie  would  w'atch  till  he 


thought  Du  Chaillu  w'as  asleep,  and  then  proceed  to  ransack  the 
hut ;  and  if  Du  Chaillu  stirred  he  w  ould  fly  with  precipitation,  or 
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affect  to  have  come  in  to  be  fondled  or  caressed.  He  had  clever 
ways  of  making  known  his  legitimate  Avants  and  some  illegitimate 
ones,  which  he  gratified  surreptitiously.  He  had  a  decided  taste 
for  Scotch  ale,  and  even  for  brandy,  and  on  one  occasion  broke  a 
bottle  from  which  he  could  not  get  out  the  cork,  and  was  found  in 
a  state  of  maudlin  sentimental  intoxication.  The  Timen  suggests 
that  had  a  conceited  Caucasian  skeleton  reflected  on  the  fuddled 
ape  in  this  predicament,  the  ape  might  have  fairly  replied,  “  Am 
I  not  a  toper  and  a  brother  ?  ’’ 

This  same  ape  is  that  remarkable  discovery  of  our  traveller 
called  also  the  Nest-building  Ape.  As  the  writer  Mms  trudging 
along,  rather  tired  of  shooting  buffalo,  he  happened  to  look  up  at 
a  high  tree  he  was  passing,  and  saw  a  most  singular  looking 
shelter  built  in  its  branches.  ‘‘I  asked  Okabi  whether  the 
hunters  here  had  this  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  w^oods,  but  was 
told,  to  my  surprise,  that  this  vcr\^  ingenious  nest  was  built  by  the 
mhiego  mhouvey  an  ape,  as  I  found  afterwards,  which  I  put  in  the 
genus  TroglodyteSy  and  called  Troglodytes  cairns ;  an  animal 
wdiich  had  no  hair  on  its  head — so  Okabi  told  me.”  It  appears 
that  the  male  and  female  gather  togetlier  in  the  forest  a  quantity 
of  leafy  branches  with  wdiich  to  make  a  roof,  and  vines  to  tie 
these  branches  to  the  tree.  The  tying  is  done  so  neatly,  and  the 
roof  is  so  wtII  constructed,  that  until  M.  du  Chaillu  saw"  the 
mhiego  actually  occupying  his  habitation,  he  could  scarce  persuade 
himself  that  human  hands  had  not  built  it.  It  appears  that  the 
male  alone  is  the  actual  builder,  while  the  female  brings  him 
the  branches  and  the  vines,  acting  in  the  inferior  capacity  of 
hodman.  A  shelter  is  built  for  each  on  different  trees,  and  this 
shelter  throws  off  rain  perfectly,  being  neatly  rounded  at  the 
top,  evidently  w-ith  this  intent.  The  mhiego  is  not  gregarious, 
but  lives  retired  w"ith  his  mhiego  wife.  Mr.  I)u  Chaillu  aftcr- 
W"ards  saw  nests  which  w"erc  even  quite  solitary,  and  W"ere  occu¬ 
pied  by  very  old  mhiego  mbonves,  w'hose  silvery  hair  and  worn 
teeth  attested  their  great  age.  “  These  seemed  hermits  w  ho  had 
retired  from  the  mhiego  w’orld.”  On  the  first  occasion  when  the 
patience  of  the  hunter  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mhiego  beneath  his  little  dome  of  a  roof,  he  was  “  as  pleased  a 
man  as  the  W'orld  could  well  hold.”  There  is  a  striking  repre¬ 
sentation  on  page  423  of  the  mhiego  mhonve  in  his  shelter,  with 
his  manner  of  ascending  and  descending. 

Here  is  the  first  distinct  meeting  with  the  Gorilla  : — 

“  Suddenly  Miengai  uttered  a  little  cluck  with  his  tongue,  which 
is  the  native’s  way  of  showing  that  something  is  stirring,  and  that  a 
sharp  look-out  is  necessary.  And  presently  I  noticed,  ahead  of  us 
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seemingly,  a  noise  as  of  some  one  breaking  down  branches  or  twigs 
of  trees. 

“  This  was  the  gorilla,  I  knew  at  once,  by  the  eager  and  satisfied 
looks  of  the  men.  They  looked  oneo  more  earefiilly  at  their  guns, 
to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of  the  pans;  1 
also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  rigid  ;  and  then  we 
marched  on  cautiously. 

“  The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  trcc-branehes  continued. 
We  walked  with  the  greatest  care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The 
countenances  of  the  men  showed  that  they  thought  themselves 
engaged  in  a  very  serious  undertaking;  but  we  ]>ushed  on,  until 
finally  we  thought  we  saw  through  the  thick  woods  the  moving  of 
the  branches  and  small  trees  which  the  great  Ix'ast  was  tearing 
down,  probably  to  get  from  them  the  berries  and  fruits  he  lives  on. 

“  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  .along,  in  a  silence  wdiich 
made  a  heavy  breath  seem  loud  and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at  once 
filled  with  the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  gorilla. 

“Then  the  underbush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and  presently 
before  us  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla,  lie  had  gone  through  the 
jungle  on  his  all-fours  ;  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he  erected  him¬ 
self  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the  face,  lie  stood  about  a  dozen  yards 
from  us,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  I  shall  never  forget.  Nearly  six 
feet  high  (he  proved  four  inches  shorter),  with  immense  Ixidy,  huge 
chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely-glaring  large  deep 
gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  ex[)ression  efface,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
some  nightmare  vision:  thus  stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forest. 

“He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  beat  his  breast 
with  his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass-drum, 
which  is  their  mode  of  ofTcring  defiance ;  meantime  giving  vent  to 
roar  after  roar. 

“  The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awTul  noise 
heard  in  these  African  woods.  Tt  begins  with  a  sharp  harlc^  like  an 
angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  ro//,  which  literally  and 
closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  for 
which  I  have  sometimes  l>een  tempted  to  take  it  where  1  did  not  see 
the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  jiroceed  less  from  the 
mouth  and  throat  than  from  the  deep  chest  and  vast  paunch. 

“  His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  w'o  stood  motionless  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead 
began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his  jiowerful  fangs  were 
Bhown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar.  And  now  truly  ho 
reminded  me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream-creature — a  being 
of  that  hideous  order,  half-man,  half-beast,  which  we  find  pictured 
by  old  artists  in  some  repre.sentations  of  the  infernal  regions.  He 
advanced  a  few’  steps — then  sto[)ped  to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again 
— advanced  again,  and  finally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he  l>egan  another  of  his  roars, 
beating  his  breast  in  rage,  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 
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“  With  a  groan  wliicli  had  something  tcn*ibly  human  in  it,  and 
yet  was  full  of  briiitishness,  he  fell  forward  on  his  face.  The  body 
shook  con\nilsiv’ely  for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs  moved  about  in  a 
struggling  way,  and  then  all  was  quiet — death  had  done  its  work, 
and  1  had  leisure  to  ex.imine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  development  of  the  arms 
and  breast  showed  what  immense  strength  it  had  possessed. 

“  My  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  immediately  began  to 
quaiTel  about  the  apportionment  of  the  meat — for  they  really  eat  this 
creature.  I  saw  that  they  would  come  to  blows  presently  if  1  did 
not  interfere,  and  therefore  said  I  would  myself  give  each  man  his 
share,  which  satisfied  all.  As  we  were  too  tried  to  return  to  our 
camp  of  last  night  we  determined  to  camp  here  on  the  spot,  and 
accordinglv  soon  had  some  shelters  erected  and  dinner  going  on. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a  deer  just  as  we  began  to  camp, 
and  on  its  meat  I  feasted  while  my  men  ate  gorilla.” 

Hut  the  apes  were  not  the  only  curiosities  of  animated  nature 
Du  Chaillu  discovered.  Africa  is  associated  in  the  memories  of 
all  readers  from  very  early  times  with  the  ant ;  but  of  all  ants,  the 
haxhikouaijy  now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  us, 
is  the  most  terrible.  Our  traveller  says  : — 

I  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was  scarce  soundly  asleep 
when  I  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  a  furious  attack  of  the  hashl- 
kouai/  ants.  They  were  already  all  over  me  when  I  jumped  up,  and  I 
was  bitten  terribly.  I  ran  out  into  the  street  and  called  for  help. 
The  natives  came  out,  and  lights  were  struck,  and  presently  I  was 
relieved.  But  now'  w'e  found  that  the  wdiole  village  was  attacked. 
The  great  army  w'as  pouring  in  on  us,  doubtless  excited  by  the  smell 
of  meat  in  the  houses  ;  and  my  unfortunate  antelope  had  probably 
brought  them  to  my  door.  All  hands  had  to  turn  out  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  We  built  little  cordons  of  tire,  wdiicli  kept  them  aw'ay  from 
jdaces  they  had  not  yet  entered,  and  thus  protected  our  persons  from 
their  attacks  :  and  tow’ards  morning,  having  eaten  everything  they 
could  get  at,  they  left  us  in  peace.  As  W  iis  to  be  expected,  I  found  my 
antelope  destroyed — literally  eaten  up. 

“  The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance,  the  ferocity  and  voracity, 
of  the.se  frightful  animals  never  cease  to  a.stonish  me.  Last  night 
they  poured  in  literally  by  millions  and  billions,  and  only  wdien  many 
fires  w'ere  lighted  were  they  forced  from  that  direct  and  victorious 
course  w  hich  they  generally  liold.  Then,  how’ever,  they  retreated  in 
parties,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity,  vast  numbers  remaining  to 
complete  the  w  ork  of  destruction.” 

The  following  de.scription  of  this  true  and  fearful  lord  of  the 
fore.st  and  of  the  desert  will  most  likely  be  new',  and  must  be 
entertaining,  to  our  readers  : — 
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“This  ant,  also  called  ucltoiniou  by  the  !^^pong^ve,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  whole  region  I  have  travelled  over  in  Africa,  and  is  the  most 
voracious  creature  I  ever  met.  It  is  the  dread  of  all  living  animals 
from  the  leopard  to  the  smallest  insect. 

“  1  do  not  think  that  they  build  a  nest  or  homo  of  any  kind.  At 
any  rate  tliey  carry  nothing  away,  but  eat  all  their  prey  on  the  spot. 
It  is  their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a  long,  regular  line — ■ 
a  line  about  two  inches  broad  and  often  S(iveral  miles  in  length.  All 
along  this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  olliccrs,  stand  outside  the 
ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army  in  order.  If  tliey  come  to  a  place 
where  there  are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  heat 
they  cannot  bear,  they  immediately  build  underground  tunnels, 
through  which  the  Avhole  army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest 
lieyond.  These  tunnels  are  four  or  fiv(i  feet  uiulergi’ound,  and  are 
used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  during  a  storm. 

“When  they  grow  hungry  the  long  tile  spreads  itself  through  the 
forest  in  a  front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it  overtakes  with  a 
fury  which  is  fpiite  irresistible.  The  elephant  and  gorilla  lly  before 
this  attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives.  Kvery  animal  that 
lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased.  They  seem  to  understand  and 
act  upon  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  concenti-ate  with  great  .speed 
their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  ])oint  of  attack.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  mouse,  or  dog,  or  leo})ard,  or  deer,  is  overwhelmed, 
killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton  only  remains. 

“  They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  ^Fany  a  time  have  I  been 
awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and  obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into 
the  water  to  .save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable  agony 
from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who  had  got  into  my  clothes. 
When  they  enter  a  house  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  (A)ck- 
loaches  are  devoured  in  an  instant,  liats  and  mice  si)ring  round  the 
room  in  vain.  An  overwhelming  force  of  ants  kill  a  strong  rat  in  le.ss 
than  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic  struggle.^  and  in  less  than 
another  minute  its  bones  are  stripped.  Every  living  thing  in  the. 
house  is  devoured.  They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus  they 
are  in  reality  very  useful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  tin;  negroe.s,  who 
have  their  huts  cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  as  immen.se 
cockroaches  and  centipedes,  at  least  several  times  a  year. 

“When  on  their  march  the  insect  world  flies  before  them,  and  I 
have  often  had  the  approach  of  a  bashikoiix ij  army  heralded  to  me  by 
this  means.  AVherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean  sweep,  even 
:«cending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
Iheir  manner  of  attack  is  an  imi)ctuous  hnip.  Instantly  the  strong 
pincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the  j)iece  gives  way. 
At  such  times  this  little  animal  seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury 
^vhich  causes  it  to  di.sregard  entirely  its  own  .safety,  and  to  seek  only 
the  conquest  of  its  i)rey.  The  ]>ite  is  very  painful. 

“  The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  former  times  exposed  in 
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the  path  of  the  hashihouay  ants  as  the  most  cruel  -way  of  putting  them 
to  death.” 

Travellers  in  Africa  must  expect  such  little  voluntaries  as  the 
following : — 

**  From  this  elevation — about  5,000  feet  above  the  ocean  level — I 
enjoyed  an  unobstructed  view  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
hills  we  had  surmounted  the  day  before  lay  quietly  at  our  feet, 
seeming  mere  molehills.  On  all  sides  stretched  the  immense  virgin 
forests,  with  here  and  there  the  sheen  of  a  watercourse.  And  far 
away  in  the  east  loomed  the  blue  tops  of  the  farthest  range  of  tlie 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  the  goal  of  my  desires.  The  murmur  of  the 
rapids  below  filled  my  ears,  and,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  toward  those 
distant  mountains  which  I  hoped  to  reach,  I  began  to  think  how 
this  wilderness  would  look  if  only  the  light  of  Christian  civilization 
could  once  be  fairly  introduced  among  the  black  children  of  Africa. 
I  dream«d  of  forests  giving  wa}’  to  plantations  of  coffee,  cotton,  and 
spices  ;  of  peaceful  negroes  going  to  their  contented  daily  tasks ;  of 
farming  and  manufactures  ;  of  churches  and  schools  ;  and,  luckily 
raising  my  eyes  heavenward  at  this  stage  of  my  thoughts,  saw  pen¬ 
dent  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  beneath  which  I  was  sitting  an 
immense  serpent,  evidently  preparing  to  gobble  up  this  dreaming 
intruder  on  his  domains. 

“  My  dreams  of  future  civilization  vanished  in  a  moment.  Luckily 
my  gun  lay  at  hand.  I  rushed  out  so  to  ‘  stand  from  under,’  and, 
taking  good  aim,  shot  my  black  friend  through  the  head.  He  let 
go  his  hold,  and,  after  dancing  about  a  little  on  the  ground,  lay 
dead  before  me.  He  measured  a  little  over  thirteen  feet  in  length, 
and  his  fangs  proved  that  he  was  venomous. 

“  And  now  that  Christian  civilization  of  which  I  had  mused  so 
pleasantly  a  few  minutes  before  received  another  shock.  men 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and,  dividing  the  body  into  proper 
pieces,  roasted  it  and  ate  it  on  the  spot ;  and  I — })oor,  starved,  but 
civilized  mortal! — stood  by,  longing  for  a  meal,  but  unable  to 
stomach  this.  So  much  for  civilization,  which  is  a  very  good  thing 
in  its  way,  but  has  no  business  in  an  African  forest  when  food  is 
scarce.” 

^Vhat  do  our  readers  think  of  the  following  pictures  of  the 
burial  places  of  the  savages  of  those  regions.  Hero  is  an  Afric  an 
Aceldama  : — 

“  During  my  stay  in  the  village,  as  I  was  one  day  out  shooting 
birds  in  a  grove  not  far  from  my  house,  I  saw  a  procession  of  slaves 
coming  from  one  of  the  barracoons  towards  the  further  end  of  my 
grove.  As  they  came  nearer  I  saw  that  two  gangs  of  six  slaves 
each,  all  chained  about  the  neck,  were  carrying  a  burden  between 
them,  which  I  presently  knew  to  be  the  corpse  of  another  slave. 
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They  bore  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grove,  about  dOU  yards  from  my 
house,  and,  there  throwing  it  down  on  tlie  bare  ground,  returned  to 
their  prison,  accompanied  by  the  overseer,  who,  witli  his  whip,  had 
marched  behind  them  Iiither. 

“  ‘  Here,  then,  is  the  “  burying-ground  ”  of  the  barracoons,’  I  said 
to  myself  sadly,  thinking,  I  confess,  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been 
dragged  away  from  his  home  and  friends,  to  die  here  and  bo  thrown 
out  as  food  for  the  vultures,  who,  even  as  I  stood  in  thought,  began 
already  to  darken  the  air  above  my  head,  and  were  presently  heard 
fighting  over  the  remains. 

“  The  grove,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  an  African  aceldama,  was 
beautiful  to  view  from  my  house,  and  I  had  often  resolved  to  explore 
it,  or  rest  in  the  shade  of  its  dark-foliaged  trees.  It  seemed  a  ghastly 
place  enough  now,  as  I  approached  it  to  sec  more  closely  the  worK 
of  the  disgusting  vultures.  Tliey  fled  wlien  they  saw  me,  but  only 
a  little  way,  sitting  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  watching  me  with  eyes  askance,  as  though  fearful  I  would  rob 
them  of  their  prey. 

“  As  I  walked  towards  the  corpse  I  felt  something  crack  under 
my  feet,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  I  was  already  in  the  midst  of 
the  field  of  skulls.  I  had  inadvertently  stepped  into  the  skeleton  of 
some  poor  creature  who  had  been  thrown  here  long  enough  ago  for 
the  birds  and  ants  to  pick  his  bones  clean,  and  the  rains  to  bleach 
them.  1  think  there  must  have  been  a  thousand  such  skeletons 
lying  within  my  sight.  The  place  had  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  the  mortality  in  the  barracoons  is  sometimes  frightful.  Here 
the  dead  were  thrown,  and  here  the  vultures  found  their  daily 
carrion.  The  grass  had  just  been  burned,  and  the  white  bones, 
scattered  everywhere,  gave  the  ground  a  singular,  and,  when  the 
cause  was  known,  a  frightful  appearance.  Penetrating  a  little 
farther  into  the  brush,  I  found  several  great  piles  of  bones.  Here 
was  the  place  where,  when  years  Jigo  Cape  Jjopez  was  one  of  the 
great  slave-markets  on  the  west  coast,  and  barracoons  were  more 
numerous  than  now,  the  poor  dead  were  thrown  one  upon  another, 
till  even  the  mouldenng  bones  remained  in  high  piles,  as  monuments 
of  tlic  nefarious  traflic. 

“  The  free  African  looks  on  these  places  with  as  much  loathing 
and  disgust  as  the  white  traveller.  To  tlic  reader  of  this  there  may 
seem  little  real  difference  in  condition  between  the  African  slave  and 
free,  but  in  rccality  the  difference  is  quite  as  great  here  as  it  is  in 
other  and  more  civilized  slavcholding  nations.  Even  in  this  rude 
Cape  Lopez  country  to  be  born  of  a  slave  mother  is  a  disgrace,  and 
debars  the  unfortunate  from  much  of  the  respect  and  authority 
which  his  daily  companions  enjoy,  and  this  though  the  child  so  iDorii 
is  in  reality  free,  as  it  follows  tlie  condition  of  the  father.  The  slave, 
in  Africa,  does  not  speak  for  himself.  If  he  is  in  trouble,  if  there  is 
^  ‘  adultery  palaver,’  a  ‘  stealing  palaver,’  or  ‘  trading  palaver,’ 
Ids  master  must  speak  for  him,  and  clear  him  if  possible.  And  as 
for  burial,  the  funeral  of  a  free  Oroungou  man  is  a  very  ceremonious 
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afiair,  and  he  is  laid  away  on  the  ground  witli  the  utmost  care,  and 
in  a  very  specially  prepared  place.  Xo  worse  insult  could  he  ottered 
to  him  than  to  suppose  that  his  remains  would  rest  in  such  a  spot 
as  this  horrible  barracoons’  burvinfif-gfround. 

“  Indeed,  the  Oroungou  cemt?tcry,  where  the  Cape  Lopez  people 
are  laid  to  rest,  is  a  jdace  very  well  worth  a  visit.” 

“  And  this  I  went  to  visit  the  following  morning.  It  lay  about  a 
mile  from  our  camj)  toward  Sangatanga,  from  wliich  it  was  distant 
about  half  a  day’s  pull  in  a  canoe.  It  is  in  a  grove  of  noble  trees, 
many  of  them  of  inagnilicent  size  and  shape.  The  natives  hold  this 
place  in  great  reverence,  and  refused  at  first  to  go  with  me  on  my 
contemplated  visit,  even  desiring  that  I  should  not  go.  I  explained 
to  them  that  I  did  not  go  to  laugh  at  their  dead,  but  rather  to  pay 
them  honour.  But  it  was  only  by  the  ])romise  of  a  large  reward 
that  I  at  last  persuaded  Xiamkala,  who  was  of  our  party,  to  accom¬ 
pany  me.  The  negroes  visit  the  place  only  on  funeral  errands,  and 
hold  it  in  the  greatest  awe,  conceiving  that  here  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  wander  about,  and  that  these  are  not  lightly  to  bo  dis¬ 
turbed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  treasure  to  any  amount  might  be  left 
here  exposed  in  perfect  safety. 

“  The  grove  stands  by  the  sea-shorc.  It  is  entirely  cleared  of 
underbrush,  and,  as  the  wind  sighs  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  whispers  in  the  darkened,  somewhat  gloomy  grove,  it  is  an 
awful  place,  even  to  jin  unimpressible  white  man  Xiamkala  stood 
in  silence  by  the  strand  while  I  entered  the  domains  of  the  Oroungon 
dead. 

“  They  arc  not  put  below  the  surface.  They  lie  about  beneath 
the  trees  in  huge  wooden  coffins,  some  of  which,  by  their  new  look, 
betokened  recent  arrivals ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
cinimbling  away.  Here  was  a  coffin  falling  to  pieces,  and  disclosing 
a  grinning  skeleton  within.  On  the  other  side  were  skeletons, 
already  without  covers,  which  lay  in  dust  beside  them.  Everywhere 
■were  bleached  bones  and  mouldering  remains.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  brass  anklets  and  bracelets  in  which  some  Oroungou  maiden 
had  been  buried  still  sun’ounding  their  whitened  bones,  and  to  note 
the  remains  of  goods  which  had  been  laid  in  the  same  coffin  with 
some  wealthy  fellow,  now  mouldering  to  dust  at  his  side.  In  some 
places  there  remained  only  little  heaps  of  shapeless  dust,  from  wliicli 
some  copper,  or  iron,  or  ivory  ornamrnt  gleamed  out  to  prove  that 
here,  too,  once  lay  a  corpse. 

“  Passing  on  to  a  yet  more  sombre  gloom,  I  came  at  last  to  the 
grave  of  old  King  Pass-all,  the  brother  of  his  present  majesty.  The 
coffin  lay  on  the  ground,  and  w^as  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
great  chests  which  contained  the  property  of  his  deceased  majesty. 
Among  these  chests  and  on  the  top  of  them  were  piled  huge  earthen- 
w^are  jugs,  glasses,  mugs,  plates,  iron  pots  and  bars,  brass  and 
copper  rings,  and  other  precious  things  which  this  old  Pass-all 
had  determined  to  carry  at  last  to  the  grave  with  him.  And,  also, 
there  lay  around  numerous  skeletons  of  the  poor  slaves  who  were, 
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to  ihc  number  of  one  hundred,  killed  when  the  king  died,  that  his 
ebony  kingship  might  not  ])ass  into  the  other  world  without  duo 
attendance. 

“  It  was  a  grim  sight,  and  one  which  tilled  me  with  a  sadder  aw’c 
than  even  the  disgusting  hurracoons'  ground.” 


But  J)u  Cluiillu  met  with  the  famous  tribes  of  the  Fans — 
people  who  dispensed  with  all  the  needless  formularies  of  cemetery, 
or  grave-yard,  by  just  eating  one  another.  Ife  met  with  races  of 
indisputable  cannihals  ;  he  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  the  king  of 
the  cannibals,  lie  savs : — 


“  The  next  morning  we  moved  off  for  the  Fan  village,  and  now  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  my.self  as  to  a  matter  [  had  cherished 
some  doubt  on  before,  namely,  the  cannibal  practices  of  these  peoj)le. 
I  was  satisfied  but  too  soon.  As  we  entered  the  town  I  pcrceiv’ed 
some  bloody  remains  which  looked  to  me  to  be  human  ;  but  I  passed 
on,  still  incredulous.  Ih’esently  we  ])assed  a  woman  who  solvx'd  all 
doubt.  She  bore  with  her  a  piece  of  the  thigh  of  a  human  body, 
just  as  w'e  should  go  to  market  and  carry  thence  a  roast  or  steak,” 

“While  I  was  talking  to  the  king  to-day  (tHh),  some  Fatts 
brought  in  a  dead  body  which  they  had  bought  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I  could  see  that  the  man 
had  died  of  some  di.seasc.  1  confess  1  could  not  bc.ar  to  stay  for 
the  cutting  up  of  the  body,  but  retreated  -when  all  was  ready.  It 
made  me  sick  all  over.  1  remained  till  the  infernal  scene  was  about 
to  begin,  and  then  retreated.  Afterwards  I  could  hear  them  from 
my  house  growing  noisy  over  the  division. 

“  Eating  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  sickne.ss  is  a  form 
of  cannibalism  of  which  1  had  never  heard  among  any  people,  so 
that  1  determined  to  inquire  if  it  were  indeed  a  general  cu.stom 
among  the  Fans,  or  merely  an  exceptional  freak.  They  spoke  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  about  the  whole  matter,  and  1  was  informed 
that  they  constantly  buy  the  dead  of  the  Osheba  tribe,  who,  in 
return,  buy  theirs.  They  .also  buy  the  dc.ad  of  other  families  in  their 
own  tribes,  and,  besides  this,  get  the  bodies  of  a  great  many  slaves 
from  the  Mbichos  and  Mbondemos,  for  which  they  readily  give 
ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a  small  tusk  for  a  body. 

“  Until  to-day  I  never  could  believe  two  stories — both  well 
.'luthenticated,  but  seeming  quite  impossible  to  any  one  unacejuainted 
with  this  people — which  are  told  of  them  on  the  Gaboon.  A 
party  of  Fans  who  came  dowai  to  the  sea-shore  once  actually  stole 
a  freshly-buried  body  from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate 
it  among  them ;  and  at  another  time  a  party  conveyed  a  body 
into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and  smoked  the  llesh,  which  they 
tarried  away  with  them.  The  circumstances  made  a  great  fuss 
among  the  Mpongwe,  and  even  the  missionaries  heard  of  it,  for  it 
happened  at  a  village  not  far  from  the  missionary  grounds,  but  I 
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never  credited  the  stories  till  now,  though  the  facts  were  well 
authenticated  hy  witnesses.  In  fact,  the  Fans  seem  rc^oilar  ghouls, 
only  they  practise  their  horrid  custom  unhhishin^ly  and  in  ojien  dav. 
and  have  no  shame  about  it.  l^have  seen  here  knives  covered  with 
liiiman  skin,  wdiich  their  owners  valued  very  hifrhly. 

“  To-day  the  fpieen  hronj^ht  me  sonic?  boiled  plantain,  wliidi 
looked  wry  nice:  but  the  fear  lest  she  should  liave  cooked  it  in 
some  pot  where  a  man  liad  been  cooked  before — which  was  most 
likely  the  case — made  me  unable  to  eat  it.  On  these  journeys  I 
lijive  fortunately  ttiken  with  me  sutlicient  pots  to  do  my  own 
cooking. 

“  'I'hey  arc  the  finest,  bravest-lookiii"  set  of  negroes  1  hsive  seen 
in  the  interior,  and  eating  liuman  llesh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  I  afterwards  saw’  other  Fan  tribes  whose  members  had  not 
the  fine  air  of  these  mountaineers.  As  evervwhere  else,  location 
seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  These  w’cre  living  among  the 
mountains,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  hardy  mountaineers.” 

In  an  age  stich  as  ours  it  is  quite  right  that  such  a  story  a> 
DuChaillu  has  told  should  not  ]>ass  unchallenged;  indeed,  it  wa< 
not  either  possible  or  probable  that  it  would  so  pass.  There  is  a 
light  and  airy  tone  in  the  narrative  which  soinetimes  gives  to  the 
r(*ader  some  sentiment  of  suspicion.  AVhatever  pages  of  tlii< 
hook  the  reader’s  eye  may  alight  upon,  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting 
adventures  among  witches,  and  wizards,  and  cannibals;  the 
lionourable  offer  to  him  by  the  kings  or  ehieftians  of  villagi*s  and 
towns  through  W’hich  he  passed  of  all  the  w  omen  in  it — an  otter 
which,  w’heii  refuscsl,  with  the  explanation  that  in  his  country 
men  only  had  one  w  ife — seemed  as  tough  a  yarn  to  the  savage' 
as  any  of  the  stories  about  them  seem  to  us.  II is  tours  through 
the  great  india-rubber  country,  especially  his  characteristics  (»1 
the  moral  state  of  the  ix'ople ;  their  fetiches,  tlunr  general 
superstitions,  their  strange'  ignorance.  IIow’  mouniful  is  thi' 
suggestive  description  ! — 

“  They  fear  the  spirits  of  the  7’erenf/y-departed  ;  and  besides  jdacing 
furniture,  dress,  and  food  at  their  graves,  return  from  time  to  time 
with  other  supplies  of  food.  When  men  and  w’omen  are  slain  over  a 
grave,  they  even  believe  that  their  spirits  join  that  of  him  in  w’hose 
honour  they  have  been  killed.  During  the  season  ai>pointed  for 
mourning,  the  deceased  is  remembered  and  feared ;  but  when  once 
his  memory  grows  dim,  the  negro  ceases  to  believe  in  the  prolonged 
existence  of  the  departed  spirit. 

“Ask  a  negro  w’here  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather  or  great -gi’andfather, 
W’hom  he  did  not  know’,  is,  and  he  w’ill  reply  confidently  that  it  is 
‘  done,’  ‘  gone  out,’  no  more,  or  that  he  does  not  know’  where  it  has 
gone. 

“  I  have  fi*equently  held  such  conversation  as  this  : — 
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“  ‘  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  find  1  ^ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  you  vill  see  this  Ciod  when  you  die  1  * 

“  ‘  No.’ 

“  ‘  Alter  deatli  all  is  done,’  is  a  proverb  always  in  their  mouth.s. 
The  fear  of  spirits  of  the  departed  seems  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
Avhich  they  do  not  attempt  to  account  to  themselves,  and  about  wliich 
they  have  formed  no  theory.  'I'hey  believe  the  Pi)irit  is  near  and 
about  them  ;  that  it  rc(piires  food  and  property ;  that  it  can,  and 
sometimes  <locs,  harm  them,  d’hey  think  of  it  as  a  vindictive  thing,  to 
he  feared  and  to  be  conciliated.  Jhit  as  the  memory  of  the  departed 
grows  dim,  so  does  this  fear  of  his  spirit  vanish.  Ask  a  negro  about 
the  spirit  of  his  brother  who  died  yestenlay,  and  he  is  full  of  terror ; 
ask  him  about  the  sj)irit  of  those  w’ho  died  long  ago,  and  he  will  tell 
you  carelessly',  ‘  it  is  done  ;  ’  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  existence.” 


And  the  following,  again,  how  it  unites  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
and  unnatural  cruelty  : — 


“  Many  things  contribute  to  this  roving  tendency,  but  first  of  all  i.H 
their  great  fear  of  death.  They  dread  to  see  a  dead  peason.  Their 
sick,  unless  they  have  good  and  near  friends,  are  often  driven  out  of 
the  village  to  die  in  loneliness  in  the  forest.  1  have  twice  seen  old 
men  thus  driven  out,  nor  could  I  ]»crsuade  any  one  to  give  shelter  or 
comfort  to  these  friendless  wretches.  Once  an  old  man,  poor  and 
naked,  lean  as  death  himself,  and  barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a 
bakalai  village  where  I  w'as  staying.  Seeing  me,  the  poor  old  fellow 
came  to  beg  some  tobacco — their  most  cherished  solace.  I  asked  him 
where  he  w'as  going.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know'.’ 

“  ‘  Where  are  you  from  1  * 

“  lie  mentioned  a  village  a  few  miles  off. 

“  ‘  Have  you  no  friends  there  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  None.’ 

“  ‘  No  son,  no  daughter,  no  brother,  no  sister  1  ’ 

“  ‘  None.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  sick  1  ’ 

“  ‘  They  drove  me  aw'ay  for  that.’ 

“  ‘  AVhat  will  you  do  ]  ’ 

“  ‘  Die.’ 

“  A  few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave  him  water  and  a  little 
food.  But  the  men  saw  death  in  his  eyes.  They  drove  him  away. 
He  went  sadly,  as  though  knowing  and  submitting  to  his  fate.  A 
few  days  after,  his  poor  lean  body  was  found  in  the  wood.  His 
troubles  were  ended.” 

That  testimony  so  beautiful  and  honourable  to  woman’s  nature 
borne  by  Park  and  Layard,  is  also  borne  by  Du  Chaillu : — 
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‘‘  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  women  to  me  while  I 
was  sick.  Poor  souls  !  they  are  sadly  abused  by  their  taskmastei's— 
are  the  merest  slaves,  have  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  take  blows 
and  ill-usage  besides  ;  and  yet,  at  the  sight  of  suffering,  their  hearts 
soften  just  as  in  our  own  more’  civilized  lands ;  and  here,  as  there, 
no  sooner  did  sickness  come  than  these  kind  people  came  to  nurse  and 
take  care  of  me.  They  tried  to  cook  nice  food  for  me ;  they  sat  by 
me  to  fan  me ;  they  brought  more  mats  for  my  bed ;  brought  me 
water ;  got  me  refreshing  fruits  from  the  woods  ;  and  at  night,  when 
I  waked  up  from  a  feverish  dream,  I  used  to  hear  their  voices  as  they 
sat  around  in  the  darkness,  and  pitied  me,  and  devised  ways  for  my 
cure.  They  thought  some  aniemha  (devil)  had  entered  my  body,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  I  was  not  bewitched.” 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  frequent  delineations  of 
wdld  forest  scenery  ^^ith  which  the  work  abounds  : — 

“  The  gloom  of  the  woods  was  something  quite  appalling  to  the 
spirits.  It  seemed  a  fit  place  for  the  haunt  of  some  sylvan  monster, 
delighting  in  silence  and  the  shades  of  night.  I  was  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  gorillas  ;  but  the  natives  did  not  seem  to  expect  to  find  even 
many  of  them  here,  though  they  knew  the  animal. 

“These  lifeless  forests,  so  different  from  the  teeming  woods  of 
Southern  Africa,  fill  the  tmveller  with  awe.  Dependent  in  a  great 
degree  upon  his  rifle  for  his  living,  the  miserable  exjdorer  finds  him¬ 
self  here  in  momentary  danger  of  starvation  ;  for  of  the  cumbrous 
provision  of  the  negroes  it  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  an  adequate 
supply.  With  starvation  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  pushed  on  ener¬ 
getically,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  had  niauv^  hy  my 
reckoning,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  the  last  Isogo  village,  in  .. 
crooked  diiection,  or  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  from  Pemandji’s 
town. 

►Sometimes  this  gloom  and  grandeur,  appears  in  conjunction 
with  the  wierd  aspects  of  negro  life : — 

“  The  sun  was  just  setting.  In  a  huge  kettle  suspended  over  the  lire 
was  boiling  a  quantity  of  the  juicy  buffalo-meat ;  before  us  was  a  great 
pile  of  roasted  plantains  ;  and  so,  seating  ourselves  about  the  immense 
fire,  for  the  evening  was  glowing  chilly,  we  took  a  hearty  supper 
together ;  I  eating  off  a  plate  and  using  a  fork — which  vestiges  of 
civilization  I  have  always  managed  to  carry  along — while  the  black 
fellows  took  fresh  leaves  for  plates,  and  used  the  ‘  black  man’s  fork,’  as 
they  call  their  five  fingers. 

“After  dinner  they  drank  a  jug  of  palm-wine,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Ngola ;  and  then,  to  crown  their  feast  with  the 
greatest  delight  of  all,  I  went  to  my  box,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  whik‘ 
the  shining  black  faces  peered  at  me  with  saucer  eyes  of  expectation, 
took  out  a  huge  head  of  Kentucky  tobacco.  This  ‘  brought  down  the 
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bouse,’  SO  to  speak  ;  there  was  a  wild  hurrah  of  joy  as  I  distributed  a 
good  portion  to  each,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  lying  about  the 
fire  smoking,  with  that  peculiar  air  of  utter  content  into  which  the 
African  falls  so  readily  at  the  slightest  opportunity  of  tire  and  tobacco- 
smoko.  Then  ensued  wild  stories  of  hunting  adventures,  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  evil  spirits,  well  fitting  the  rude  picturesque  surroundings  ; 
and  they  lay  there  talking  and  talking,  till  at  last  1  was  obliged  to 
remind  them  that  it  was  one  o’clock,  and  time  to  feel  sleej^y. 

“  The  negroes  have  a  j)articular  delight  in  lying  around  a  comfort¬ 
able  fire  at  night  and  telling  stories,  and  I  have  often  found  them 
thus  engaged  late  at  night  when  entering  a  village.” 

Or  with  the  dangers  incident  to  the  scenery : — 

“  AVhile  exploring  the  cavern  I  thought  several  times  I  heard  a 
trickling  which  seemed  almost  like  the  noise  of  rain ;  in  fact, 
when  we  got  out  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Turning  for  an  explanation  to  Alapay,  he  led  me  along  a  i)ath  which 
evidently  led  to  the  trickling,  which  soon  grew  in  our  ears  to  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters.  Presently  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep 
declivity,  and  here  I  sa^v  before  and  around  me  a  most  charming 
landscape,  the  centre  of  which  "was  a  most  beautiful  waterfall.  A 
stream  which  meandered  along  the  slope  of  the  plateau,  and  which 
had  until  now'  escaped  us,  had  here  made  its  way  through  a  vast 
granite  block  which  barred  its  course,  and,  rushing  through  the 
narrow  round  hole  in  this  block,  fell  in  one  silvery  cascade  for  fifty 
feet  dow'n  to  the  lower  level.  Clear,  sparkling,  and  pure  as  water 
could  be,  it  rushed  dow  n  to  its  pebbly  bed — a  sight  so  charming  to 
my  eyes,  long  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  interior  forests,  that  I 
sat  for  some  time  and  literally  ‘  feasted  my  eyes  ’  upon  it. 

**  Then  came  an  attempt  to  have  a  view  from  the  bottom.  After 
some  difficult  climbing  we  got  to  the  bottom,  and,  looking  up,  beheld, 
under  the  fall,  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  which 
formed  evidently  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 

“I  determined  to  enter  this.  Wo  lit  some  torches.  I  took  my 
revolver  and  gun,  and,  accompanied  by  two  men,  made  good  my 
entrance  without  getting  wet.  Once  inside,  where  probably  man  had 
never  before  stood,  w'o  excited  the  astonishment  of  vast  numbei’s  of 
huge  vampire  bats,  which  fluttered  around  our  lights,  threatening 
each  moment  to  leave  us  in  darkness,  W’hile  the  motion  of  their  wings 
filled  the  cavern  with  a  kind  of  dull  thunderous  roar. 

“When  we  had  advanced  about  one  hundred  yards  from  tlie  mouth, 
we  came  to  a  stream  or  puddle  of  water  extending  entirely  acress  the 
floor  and  barring  our  way.  My  men,  who  had  gone  thus  far  under 
protest,  now  desired  to  return,  and  urged  me  not  to  go  into  the  water 
or  beyond,  because  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes  were  sure  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  us.  At  the  word  snakes  I  hesitated,  for  I  confess  to 
a  great  dread  of  serpents  in  the  dark  or  in  confined  places,  where  a 
snake  is  likely  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  man. 
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“Peering  into  the  darkness  beyond,  I  thought  I  saw  two  bright 
sparks  or  coals  of  eyes  gleaming  savagely  at  us.  Without  thinking 
of  the  consequences,  I  levelled  my  guu  at  the  shining  objects  and 
fired.  The  report  for  a  moment  deafened  us.  Then  came  a  redoubled 
rush  of  the  great  hideous  batd ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  millions 
on  millions  of  these  animals  were  suddenly  launched  out  on  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gloom  ;  our  torches  were  extinguished  in 
an  instant,  and,  panic-struck,  we  all  made  for  the  cavern’s  mouth — I 
with  visions  of  enraged  snakes  springing  after  and  trying  to  catch  up 
with  me.  We  were  all  glad  enough  to  reach  daylight  once  more,  and 
I  think  my  men  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  try  the  darkness 
again. 

“  The  scene  outside  was  as  charming  as  that  within  was  hideous.  I 
stood  long  looking  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  1  saw  in 
Africa.  Before  me,  the  little  stream,  whose  fall  over  the  cliff  behind 
me  filled  the  whole  forest  with  a  gentle  roar,  ran  on  between  steep 
banks  which  sometimes  seemed  almost  to  meet  and  hide  it.  Away 
down  the  valley  we  could  see  its  coui*8e,  traced  like  a  silver  line  over 
the  plain,  finally  losing  itself  to  our  sight  in  a  denser  part  of  the 
forest.  The  valley  itself  was  a  pleasant  wooded  plain,  W’hich  it  seemed 
the  hand  of  man  had  not  yet  disturbed,  and  whence  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  chatter  of  monkeys,  and  hum  of  insects,  came  up  to  us  in  a 
confusion  of  sounds  very  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

“We  could  not  loiter  long  over  this  scene,  however.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  to  the  sea-shore,  and  we  set  off  again  to  make  as  good  progress 
before  dark  as  possible.  The  forest  abounded  in  vines,  which  were 
every  moment  getting  in  our  way,  and  briars,  which  were  even  worse, 
so  that  travelling  in  the  dark,  if  we  had  to  do  it,  was  likely  to  be  verj' 
unpleasant.  The  whole  of  this  country  abounds  in  little  rivulets  and 
streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  first  hills  which  we  were 
crossing  this  afternoon  and  run  down  towards  the  sea-shore,  some 
losing  themselves  ere  getting  there,  and  others  emptying  their  tiny 
loads  of  fresh  water  into  the  great  Atlantic. 

“  I  suppose  the  elephants  like  plenty  of  water  ;  we  found  ourselves 
almost  continually  crossing  or  following  elephants’  tracks.  Indeed,  my 
men  walked  very  cautiously,  expecting  every  moment  to  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  herd.  But  they  are  very  shy  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  being  much  chased  for  the  ivory  ;  and  keep  a  good  watch  for 
their  enemy — man. 

“  At  last  the  country  became  quite  flat,  the  elephant-tracks  ceased, 
and  presently,  as  we  neared  a  stream,  we  came  to  a  mangrove-swamp. 
It  was  almost  like  seeing  an  old  friend,  or  an  old  enemy,  for  the 
reminiscences  of  musquitoes,  tedious  navigation,  and  malaria,  which 
the  mangrove-tree  brought  up  in  my  mind,  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
From  a  mangrove-tree  to  a  mangrove-swamp  is  but  a  step.  They 
never  stand  alone.’’ 


The  volume  of  Mr.  Macbrair,  “  The  Africans  at  Home,*'  which 
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we  have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  resume  of  the  whole  story  of  African  discovery ;  it  is  fertile 
in  illustrations,  and  very  good  ones.  The  story  is  told,  too, 
not  by  a  mere  bookmaker,  although  it  is  a  compilation.  Mr. 
Macbrair  has  been  himself  a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  is  the 
author  of  two  African  grammars — the  Mandingo  and  the  Foola. 
The  reader  who  cannot  for  himself  travel  through  the  three 
thousand  pages  of  Dr.  Barth,  or  the  lengthy  navigations  of  Burton 
and  Livingstoiwj,  and  Krapff,  not  to  mention  older  travellers — 
Bark  and  Clapperton — will  find  in  this  book  much  instruction, 
conveyed  in  a  most  lively  and  entertaining  descriptive  style.  It 
must  be  a  delightful  book  for  the  boys,  but  by  saying  this  we  by 
no  means  imply  that  older  readers  will  not  receive  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  it.  Mr.  ^Macbrair  is  accpiainted  by  his  o>vn 
knowledge  with  the  most  distinctive  features  of  African  scenery 
and  society,  and  he  has  put  himself  in  possession  of  all  the 
numerous  facts  which  modern  research  and  adventure  have 
brought  before  the  reading  world,  but  which  few  readers,  unless 
possessed  of  much  time,  can  traverse  for  themselves. 
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Amidst  the  many  volumes  of  Poetry  which  come  to  our  hands, 
we  arc  thankful  for  some.  And  we  are  thankful  for  these  ;  they 
differ  very  much,  but  they  are  both  volumes  of  Poems — both  of 
a  very  gentle  and  unpretensive  character.  The  author  of  the 
“  Patience  of  Hope  ’’  is  already  well  known  and  loved  by  a  few, 
and  those  who  quietly  read  these  Poems  will  love  and  admire. 
The  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  perceptible,  as  in  the  following, 
called — 

POETS. 

**  One  spake  to  a  Poet,  *  And  whence  hast  thou  won 
The  key  to  the  melodies  vagrant  that  run 
And  throb  along  Nature's  strong  pulse,  like  a  strain 
That  liannts  us  by  snatches,  yet  doth  not  attain, 


*  I.  Poems,  by  the  author  of  the  Patience  of  Hope.  Alexander  Straban  and 
>•,  Edinburgh. 

11.  Heart  Echoes  from  the  East;  or.  Sacred  Lyrics  and  Sonnets.  By  Mary  E. 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 


Leslie,  Calcutta. 
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Save  in  thee,  to  completeness : 

The  wind-song,  the  bird-song,  the  song  of  the  leaves. 

The  heart -song  which  breathes  through  them  all,  and  receives 
E’en  in  giving  them  sweetness  ?  * 

% 

**  Then  he  answered,  *  From  God,  who  to  each  at  His  will 
From  His  fulness  gives  somewhat  the  yearning  to  still 
Of  the  soul,  that  as  yet  He  designs  not  to  fill ; 

For  He  would  not  that  any  should  tax  him  and  say, 

“  Thou  gavest  me  nought  as  I  went  by  the  way 
'i’o  joy  in  and  bless  Thee.”  * 

“And  His  gifts  are  all  blessed ;  He  giveth  to  some 
Rich  boons  ;  they  are  happy,  and  so  they  are  diimb, — 

There  was  Silence  in  Heaven ; 

And  the  strength  and  the  loving,  to  gaze  on  each  thing 
That  they  have  not  with  joy  in  its  beauty,  and  sing. 

To  some  He  hath  given. 

“  These  sit  in  their  gladness,  all  robed  and  all  crowned, 

As  guests  at  Life’s  banquet,  while  sw’ift  circles  around 
Life’s  rosy  joy-bringer ; 

But  a  banquet  needs  music,  so  these  in  the  cold 
Stand  singing  without ;  though  his  harp  be  of  gold. 

Wilt  thou  envy  the  singer  ? 

“  For  one  (was  it  one  then  *■)  went  forth  from  the  crowd, 

A  warrior,  chosen,  and  faithful,  and  vowed; 

Sore-w'ounded,  they  found  him 
With  a  bright-blazoned  banner  wrapt  round  him,  and  prest 
To  his  bosom,  to  stanch  its  deep  heart-hurt ;  none  guessed 
Tliat  his  life-blood  welled  over  it  darkly,  so  proud 
Was  the  purple  that  bound  him. 

“  Yt  sit  by  the  hearth  in  the  cold,  bright  spring  weather 
At  evening,  and  hear  the  birds  chiming  together ; 

And  ye  say,  ‘  Happy  singers !  *  forgetting  the  trees 
Are  leafless,  and  keen  winds  hold  back  o’er  the  seas 
The  swallow,  blithe  comer ; 

Yet  Summer  is  coming  for  us  as  for  these, — 

A  long  Summer.” 

And  the  same  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  following  pictured 
couplets  with  their  spiritual  refrain : — 

“  So  spake  she  fervent :  *  I  have  learned  by  knocking  at  Heaven’s  gate 
The  meaning  of  one  golden  w’ord  that  shines  above  it,  “  Wait!  ” 

For  with  th^  Master  whom  to  serve  is  not  to  ride  or  run. 

But  only  to  abide  His  Will,  ‘  Will  waited  is  well  doxk.’  ’* 

•  •  •  • 

“  *  Oh  come  unto  thy  place  at  last !  *  and  to  his  heart,  srait  through 
With  love  and  anguish,  Guilbert  then  the  dying  woman  drew  ; 

Two  human  hearts  that  Life  had  held  apart  with  severance  keen, 
T(^ther  met  and  mingled  fast  with  only  Death  between. 

At  length  she  raised  a  calm,  glad  face,  and  looking  upward  drew 
A  long,  deep,  blissful  breath — again — again — for  now  she  knew 
The  token, — it  was  Pain  and  Life  together  that  withdrew. 

The  sun  brake  solemn.  “  There,”  she  spake,  “  I  see  the  golden  gate, 

But  not  the  word  that  shone  for  me  so  long  above  it — *  Wait!  ’” 
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Indeed,  now  that  love  and  adiniration  for  Mrs.  llrowning  have 
done  so  much,  and  we  shall  seldom  reprove  for  loving  and  admir¬ 
ing  too  much  where  she  is  the  object,  we  would  entreat  our  author 
to  go  on  her  own  way,  and  walk  entirely  alone.  She  will  do  far 
greater  things  than  these;  they  are,  many  of  them,  very  beautiful — 
and  even  more  hopeful  than  beautiful.  Our  author  is  happy  in 
drawing  analogies  and  teachings  from  simple  and,  perhaps,  unex- 
|)ected  suggestions  ;  thus,  the  following  lines  are  part  of  a  poem 
suggested  by  the  text,  “  The  heart  is  a  clock  that  gives  waniing 
before  its  hour  strikes.’’ 

“  Hefore  they  met  they  loved ; 

Their  souls  fore-felt  each  other  :  passing  through 
This  life’s  dim  treasure-caverns,  on  them  grew 
A  whisper,  clearer  as  they  onwards  moved  ; 

‘  There  is  a  Sesame  that  opens  to 
Yet  richer  chambers,*  so  like  Him  who  drew 
The  perfect  circle  of  our  globe,  and  ])roved 
That  waiting  for  him  on  its  margin  {where 
He  knew  not  yet).** 

•  •  • 

“  So  when  they  met  they  loved  ; 

They  took  not  counsel  of  the  Eye  or  Ear  ; 

These  are  but  erring  vassals,  and  the  clear 
Soul-region  in  its  rarer  atmosphere 
Needs  not  their  failing  witness.’* 

•  •  • 

“  They  parted,  yet  they  love ; 

And  shall  these  spirits  in  an  air  serene. 

Where  nought  can  shadow,  nought  can  come  between. 

Meet  once  again,  and  to  the  other  grow 

More  close  and  sure  than  could  have  been  below  ? 

()r  will  that  State,  that  blissful  Commonweal, 

Leave,  each  of  all  j>os8e8sing,  room  to  feel 
For  other  bliss  than  merges  in  the  flow 
Of  Love’s  great  ocean,  whence  these  drops  did  steal 
To  Earth  of  old,  and  w'andered  to  and  fro  ? 

— I  know  not  of  this  now,  but  I  shall  know.*’ 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  Poems  of  Miss  Green  well,  but 
those  by  Mary  Leslie,  while  perhaps  not  evidencing  so  high  a 
faculty  of  poetry,  sink  deeper — strike  chords  even  more  sacred, 
deal  less  in  generalities,  and  more  in  the  profound  and  touching 
spiritualities  of  devotional  experience.  Many  of  them  have  much 
of  the  quaintness  of  George  Herbert — here,  for  instance : — 

« I  AM  THE  VINE,  YE  ARE  THE  BRANCHES.*’ 

“  Thou  art  the  living  Vine,  the  branches  we ; 

O  make  Thou  me 

One  of  those  branches,  for  I  ever  pine 
So  to  be  Thine 

As  is  the  branch  onto  the  living  vine. 
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“  1  long  to  lose  my  life  in  Thine, — to  say 
On  every  day, 

*  1  live  ;*  yet  straight  thereafter  quickly  add, 
*  Not  1,  the  sad. 

But  Jesus  lives  in  me,  and  makes  me  glad.* 


I  envy  Paul  what  time  he  softly  said 
Of  the  once  Dead, 

‘  We  bear  about  His  dying  marks :  His  life 
Throughout  earth’s  strife. 

Is  manifested  in  us,  full  and  rife.* 


“  O  thus  to  have  Thy  life  in  mine  out-shown. 
Thy  very  own. 

That  men  may  only  say  of  me,  ‘  This  is 
His  strength  ;  and  this 
Ilis  wisdom ;  and  this  joy  again  His  bliss ; 

“  This  sympathy  is  His ;  lie  ever  lives, 

And  ever  gives. 

Day  after  day,  the  hidden  life  which  we 
Outwardly  see, 

From  His  own  boundless,  glorious  treasury. 


“  This  comfort  from  His  fount  of  comfort  flows, 

*  Tis  He  bestows 

This  peace,  so  very  calm  and  shadowless ; 

His  righteousness 

Enfoldeth  as  a  snow-white,  shining  dress.* 

“  O  Saviour,  make  me  one  with  Thee ;  I  bear 
In  mind  Thy  prayer. 

And  bring  it  to  Thee  thus :  In  that  dark  night 
Of  sorrow’s  might. 

Didst  Thou  not  ask  for  me  this  deep  delight  ? 

**  Grant,  therefore,  this  blest  oneness ;  let  me  feel, 

As  now  I  kneel, 

I  have  no  life  whereof  to  say,  'tis  mine. 

But  only  Thine, 

I  but  the  branch,  and  Thou  the  living  Vine !  ** 

Indeed,  most  of  the  verses  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Bemcrton. 

«  HIS  SERVANTS  SHALL  SERVE  HIM.** 

“  *  My  servants  there  shall  serve  me !  ’  0  word  sweeter 

Than,  ‘  There  shall  be  no  death !  *  far,  far  completer 
Than  *  Past  is  sighing !  * 

Teach  me,  O  God,  while  here  I  have  my  dwelling, 

The  alphabet  of  service,  and  the  spelling. 

And  key-note  of  the  anthem  ever  swelling 
From  lips  undying.** 
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“HE  IS  RISEN!*' 

“  Harp  and  ptaltery  awake 
Joyously ; 

Cymbal  loud  the  silence  break, — 

*  HyipOrf ! 

“  Glorious  angel  tidings  run 
Speedily ; 

With  the  early  rising  sun 
*Yiy  €p$r] ! 

“  Nought  the  seal,  the  watchers  nought. 

Gloriously ; 

Far  exceeding  mortal  thought 

*  HyipOrj ! 

“  Death !  upon  thy  realm,  this  morn, 

Tremblingly 

Lookest  thou,  with  look  forlorn,— 

! 

“  Grave  !  the  stone  is  rolled  away — 

He  is  free  I 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  noblest  prey, — 

*  ! 

“  Earth  !  the  terror  now  is  o’er ; 

Man  can  see 

Through  the  grave  the  starry  floor, — 

*  Hyep^T;  ! 

“  Let  once  more  the  cymbals  ring 
Gladsomely, 

Organs  loud  their  thunders  fling, — 

*  Hycp^i;  ! 

“  Join  we  in  the  angel  strain 
Heartily ; 

Sending  round  the  glad  refrain, — 

*Hy^p07;! 

*  JESUS  SAID,  CHILDREN,  HAVE  YE  ANY  MEAT?  ’ 

“  I  heard  my  Saviour  say  the  other  morn, 

'  Child,  hast  thou  any  meat  ?  ’ 

I  answered,  *  No,*  for  I  had  toiled  forlorn 
Yet  found  no  food  to  eat. 

“  He  stood  before  me  in  the  twilight  dim 
So  that  I  scarce  could  see. 

Yet  by  His  voice  and  care,  I  knowing  Him, 

My  heart  leaped  joyously. 

“  He  bade  me  cast  my  needy,  empty  net 
Down  on  another  side ; 

The  waves  were  rich,  my  table  forth  was  set. 

And  I  was  satisfied. 
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Since  then  I  fish  not  blindly,  but  first  turn 
Unto  the  nearer  brink, 

My  Master  hearing  my  thought  to  Him  yearn 
Gives  more  than  1  can  think. 

My  Master,  Saviour,  Guardian,  Friend,  and  more 
Than  any  earth-names  tell, 

For  ever  let  me  sec  Thee  on  yon  shore. 

Till  there  with  Thee  I  dwell  I  ” 

There  seems  to  us  true  pathos  in  the  following  lines : — 

“  Go  thon  in  peace  :  our  eyes  grow  dim, 

Impulsively  tee  lean, 

To  keep  aside  the  seraphim. 

Who  crowding  come  between. 

“  Yet  go  in  peace:  w’e  striving,  still 
The  bitter  rising  cry. 

Depart  thou  Jirst  to  rest ;  we  will 
Be  with  thee  hy-and-hyj* 


AV c  believe  many  of  our  readers  ^v^ll  thank  the  writer  for  “  The 
Gathering  Home,’'  and  with  this  we  must  close  our  notice  : — 

“THE  GATHERING  HOME.” 

“  They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  land 
One  by  one. 

As  their  weary  feet  touch  the  shining  strand 
One  by  one, 

Their  brows  are  enclosed  in  a  golden  crown. 

Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down, 

And  clothed  in  white  raiment  they  rest  on  the  mead. 

Where  the  Lamb  loveth  His  chosen  to  lead. 

One  by  one. 

“  Before  they  rest  they  pass  throi^gh  the  strife 
One  by  one, 

Through  the  waters  of  death  they  enter  life 
One  by  one. 

To  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  still 
As  they  ford  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill, 

To  others  the  waves  run  fiercely  and  w  ild. 

Yet  all  reach  the  home  of  the  Undefiled 
One  by  one. 

“  We  too  shall  come  to  that  river  side 
One  by  one, 

W e  are  nearer  its  waters  each  eventide 
One. by  one. 

We  can  hear  the  noise  and  dash  of  the  stream 
Now  and  again  through  our  life*s  deep  dream. 

Sometimes  the  floods  all  the  banks  o’erflow. 

Sometimes  in  ripples  the  small  waves  go 
One  by  one. 
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“  Jesus !  Redeemer!  we  look  to  Tliee 
One  by  one, 

We  lift  up  our  voices  tremblingly 
One  by  one, 

The  waves  of  the  river  are  dark  and  cold, 

We  know  not  the  spots  where  our  feet  may  hold ; 
Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnight. 
Strengthen  us,  send  us  the  staff  aud  the  ligid, 
One  by  one. 

“  Plant  Thou  Thy  feet  beside  as  we  tread 
One  by  one, 

<  )n  Thee  let  us  lean  each  drooping  head 
One  by  one, 

liOt  but  Thy  strong  aim  around  us  be  twineJ, 

We  shall  cast  all  our  fears  and  cares  to  the  wind, 
Saviour  !  Redeemer !  with  Thee  full  in  view. 
Smilingly,  gladsomely,  shall  we  pass  through. 
One  by  one.’* 


TV. 

A  CHT'RCII  FOR  CHILDREN.* 

Wk  quite  believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  tlie  subject  of  this  admirable  volume,  of  which  Ave  are  glad  to 
SCO  a  reprint  in  this  country.  Whatever  may  he  the  points  of 
debate  or  dispute  suggested  by  some  minor  teachings  of  the  hook, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
priiicij)al  doctrine  of  it,  namely,  that  in  a  true  Church  state  there 
will  he  groat  attention  paid  to  children.  The  prophet  Zccliariali, 
speaking  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  Church,  has  said  that 
id  that  day  “  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  he  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof.’’  The  Church  is 
entitled  to  entertain  its  highest  hopes,  founded  on  human  action, 
from  the  development  of  the  family  principle  in  its  members,  and 
from  the  power  that  families  have  to  transmit  character ;  or,  to 
speak,  perhaps,  not  only  more  guardedly,  hut  more  truly,  to  become 
tne  elianiiels  for  the  Divine  iiillueiice.  God  has  constituted  us  so 
that  our  character  clothes  us  like  a  robe ;  it  flows  over  us,  and  it 
Hows  from  us.  Dr.  Bushncll  insists  very  strenuously  on  the  organic 
connection  hctwceii  the  child  and  the  parents,  as  lieads  ot  the 
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family,  and  indeed  tliis  transmission  of  character  is  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  and  is  illustrated  everywhere ;  thus  we  find  the  proplict 
saying, — The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the 
fire,  and  the  women  knead  .their  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  other  gods, 
that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger/’  Thus,  in  the  idolatrous 
family  worship,  family  transactions  implicate  ordinarily  the  whole 
circle  of  the  house — young  and  old,  male  and  female,  fatliers  and 
sons,  mothers  and  daughters — in  all  the  larger  divisions  of  tlie 
human  family  this  truth  is  brought  out  with  terrible  distinctness, 
whatever  working  there  is  in  the  house,  all  work  together  ;  if  the 
fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  the  cakes,  the 
children  will  gather  the  wood,  and  the  idol  worship  will  set  the 
whole  house  in  action — the  children  are  touched  by,  and  animated 
by,  the  family  character — whatever  fire  the  fathers  kindle,  tlu 
children  arc  always  gathering  the  wood — always  heli)ing  as  acces¬ 
sories  and  apprentices.  If  the  father  reads  the  newspaper,  or  the 
sporting  gazette  on  the  Sabbath,  tlie  family  must  help  him  to  find 
it.  If  the  father  writes  a  letter  of  business  on  the  Sunday,  even 
if  it  is  not  posted,  the  child  must  know  and  sec  it.  If  the  mother 
is  a  scandal-monger,  her  children  will  be  spies  and  eavesdropjicrs. 
If  the  servant  is  directed  to  say,  “not  at  home,”  the  child  will  hear 
it.  If  the  mother  desires  to  excel  in  finery  and  fashion,  her  children 
will  grow  up  in  the  spirit  of  it.  If  the  house  is  a  region  of  disorder, 
they  grow  up  in  it — fretfulness  and  ill-temper  in  the  parents,  are 
provocations,  and  produce  a  house  of  petulance  and  ill-nature. 
Children  fall  into  their  places  naturally  enough.  Notice  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  character  in  the  Socictv  of  Friends.  Character  is  there 
surely  transmitted — we  mean  among  those  who  arc  Fnends  indeed 
or — to  take  an  illustration  better  still — if  the  reader  enters  a 
-Moravian  settlement — F ulneck — or,  by  what  we  have  read,  any 
other,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  the  Church  holds  witliin  its 
arms  and  infliicnce,  the  children.  It  is  .so,  for  evil  and  for  good 
qualities  arc  transmitted.  The  Jew,  once  a  powerful  and  mighty 
j)erson,  crushed  and  persecuted,  has  become  what  we  see  him  thi« 
dav  in  all  our  large  citie.s,  while  the  Moravian  Brethren,  (ui  the 
contrary,  give  the  most  ripe  and  gi-aceful  exhibition  of  piety  among 
all  tlie  bodies  of  Christians  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Thc.se,  and  many’  other  such  illustrations,  prove  the  responsibility 
of  the  Church,  and  the  responsibility’ of  the  family.  “The  child,’ 
says  Dr.  Bushnell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  current  of  this 
remark  and  thought — “  the  child  lies  >nthin  the  moral  agency  of 
the  pai-ent,  and  passes  out  by  degrees  through  a  course  of  mixed 
agency'  to  a  proper  independence  and  self-possession.”  It  is  most 
true  that  all  .societv  is  mv.'^teriouslv  organic — Church,  Staff 
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School,  Family.  It  is  not  only  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone ;  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  sliould  he.  A  pure,  separate,  individual  man, 
living  wholly  within  and  from  himself,  is  a  mere  fiction  ;  no  such 
person  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  exist ;  hut  this  is  wonderfully  and 
especially  true  of  the  parent.  “  It  is  not  intended,’’  says  Dr. 
Ilushnell,  “  to  assort  that  any  power  in  the  parent  can  renew  the 
nature  of  the  child  by  any  agency  less  immediate  than  that  by 
which  he  himself  is  renewed,  but,  as  Paul  said,  ‘  I  have  begotten 
you  through  the  Gospel,’  so  may  the  parent  say  who,  having  a 
living  gospel  enveloped  in  his  life,  brings  it  into  connection  with  the 
soul  of  childhood.” 

In  the  invaluable  little  book  now  before  us  there  is  much  with 
reference  to  family  government  and  family  education  most  desirable 
to  be  inculcated,  but  especially  we  give  j)roniinence  t(j  those 
remarks  which  bear  upon  the  training  of  childhood  ;  referring  to 
the  text  we  quoted  above,  we  believe  it  has  been  one  of  the  sad 
circumstances  and  signs  of  Church  relationship,  that  children  do 
hot  play  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  AVe  have  often  said  there  is 
nothing  more  easy,  and  simple,  and  beautiful,  than  true  play  ;  it  is 
representative  of  the  state  of  enjoyment  and  peace  of  heart,  and 
ease,  and  happiness.  AVe  have  sadly  degraded  religion  in  the 
estimation  of  children  ;  we  have  made  it  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  monotonous  and  wearying ;  and  should  it  bo  so — should  it  he 
regarded  as  a  penalty  that  has  to  be  paid,  or  as  a  fountain  of  joy — 
of  quiet  joy  ?  True,  there  may  be  many  things  in  religion  tlie  child 
can  scarcely  enjoy  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  jJace  in  religion,  and  in 
religious  ordinances,  too,  for  a  child.  Dr.  Ihishnell  says, — It 
would  be  very  singular  if  Christ  Jesus,  in  a  scheme  of  mercy  for 
the  world,  had  found  no  place  for  infants  and  little  children  ; 
more  singular  still,  if  he  had  given  them  the  place  of  adults ; 
and  worse  than  singular  if  he  had  appointed  them  to  years  of  sin 
as  the  necessary  preparation  for  his  merely.”  And  therefore  Dr. 
Bushnell  pleads  for  an  ordinance  which  may  possibly  lx?  startling 
to  many  of  our  readers,  namely,  the  Church  membership  of 
children.  lie  applies  to  modem  Church  government  the  words  of 
the  prophet’s  Lamentations, — The  daughter  of  my  people  is 
become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness as  she  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  sand,  to  be  quickened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so 
Christian  people  leave  their  children  thus,  and  are  then  surprised 
that  nature’s  sun  has  quickened  into  existence  only  nature’s  child. 
Is  there  a  place  for  children  in  the  Church,  or  is  it  true  there  is 
a  place  in  the  Church  for  publicans  and  harlots,  and  none  for 
them  ?  The  law  recognizes  the  citizenship  of  the  child ;  is  it  true 
that  the  Church  does  not  ?  It  is  thus  one  of  the  sad  signs  and 
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circumstances  of  Church  organization  that  wo  do  not  wish  to 
provide  for  cliildren  in  our  churclies. 

“  The  poor  child  still  is  vii’tually  counted  or  asHunicd  to  he  :m 
alien,  required  to  be  coiivx*rte<l  in  just  the  same  fashion  us  all 
heathens  are,  and  to  show  the  by  the  same  kind  of  evidencis. 
The  little,  saintly  daughter,  for  exaiiqile,  of  a  venerable  IheKbylerinu 
minister,  aching  for  a  place  at  the  Lord’s  table,  goes  to  her  lallu  r, 
after  being  sev'eral  times  postimned  by  him  and  by  the  session, 
asking,  ‘  Father,  when  shall  I  be  old  enough  to  Im?  a  (/hristiaur* 
He  and  his  session,  alas  !  did  not  believe  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Hjid  the  dear  child  gone  to  Jesus,  she  would  most 
certainly  have  gotten  a  different  answer.” 

It  is  a  sad  anecdote — a  little  lamb  bleating  in  the  frosty  air  out¬ 
side,  “  When  will  I  be  old  enough  to  be  taken  into  the  fold  and 
it  would  be  a  pretty  answer  for  the  prcftty  little  bleater,  that  it  was 
kept  outside  till  it  was  seen  whether  it  could  stainl  tin*  weatlici. 
Such  a  state  of  things  justifies  old  Cotton  Mather’s  satiric;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Church — ‘‘  a  few  old  Christians  keeping  one  another  warm 
while  they  live,  and  carrying  away  the  Churcli  with  them  when 
they  die/’  Dr.  liushnell  says : — 

“  First  of  all,  that,  if  there  is  really  no  place  in  the  (’liiireli  of 
God  for  infant  children,  then  it  must  be  said,  and  formally  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  is  none.  And  what  could  Ijc  worse  in  its  eli’cct  on 
a  child’s  feeling  than  to  find  himself  repelled  from  the  brolherliood 
of  God’s  elect  in  that  manner?  What  can  the  hapless  creature 
think,  either  of  himself  or  of  God,  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  oM 
enough  to  lx?  a  Christian,  or  lx;  owned  by  the  Saviour  as  a  diseipler 

“Again,  it  w'ould  be  most  remarkable  if  Christianity,  organizing  a 
fold  of  grace  and  love,  in  the  world  and  for  it,  had  yet  no  pla<;o  in 
the  fold  for  children.  It  spreads  its  arms  to  say,  ‘  For  God  so  loved 
the  w'orld,’  and  even  declares  that  publicans  and  harlots  shall  floct 
in  before  the  captious  priests  and  princes  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  hah 
no  place,  w'e  are  told,  for  children — children  are  out  of  the  category 
of  grace  I  Jesus  himself  w’as  a  child,  and  went  through  all  tk* 
phases  and  conditions  of  childhood,  not  to  show  anything  by  that 
fact,  as  the  Christian  Fathers  fondly  supposed ;  he  said  too,  ‘  Sufl'cr 
little  children,’  but  this  was  only  his  hunnin  feeling;  he  had  ao 
official  relationship  to  such,  and  no  particular  grace  foi'  them  ! 
are  all  outside  the  salvation-fold,  hardening  there  in  the  storm,  till 
their  choosing,  refusing,  desiring,  sinning  power  is  sufficiently'  un¬ 
folded  to  have  a  place  assigned  them  within  I  Is  this  Chrisiianiiy 
Is  it  a  preparation  so  clumsy,  so  little  human,  so  imperfectly  gradu¬ 
ated  to  man  as  he  is,  that  it  has  no  place  for  a  full  sjxili  part  of 
human  race ;  a  j)art  also  to  whicli  the  other  five-sixths  are  lx>uiid  m 
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ilio  lUiarest  ties  of  lovo  and  cart*,  and  all  hut  cnnipidHory  nxjuudation  ? 
It  wnnld  Hi*(nn  lliat  any  (diriHlian  lic*arl  iniHdiii)'  (MiriHlIanity  at  tliiK 
jtoint,  and  Hiirv’oyin^  it  willi  only  a  lit(l(»  nat  iinil  ttH*lint(,  would  ttytMi 
Im*  opprcKKtMl  hy  Uii;  snnsii  01*^01110  Nlran^i)  dolVait  in  it  as  a  lor 

iIk;  world.  In  lliin  vic*w  it  ^ivcH  lo  lilllo  cliildrcn  llui  liorilagn  oidy 
ofl^iin,  r(‘(piirin^  tlicin  lo  Im*  tlrivcn  out  from  llm  prcHcnco  <»!*  I  ho 
Lord  and  up  lliori^  anion^  I  ho  onlsido  cri'w  of*  alions  and 

riicmios.  Lot  no  oin*  he  Hnr|»riso<l  that,  nndor  Hiu*h  Iroatnnnd,  Ihoy 
hlillon  into  alionat<*d,  wrathlid  nion,  ri|M*no«l  lor  wiokodnoHH  hy  tho 
ninj^t'H  of  all  hnt  roprohalo  oxohiHion  in  which  they  have  iKicn 
classed.” 

We  heliev<;  Dr.  nushnell  is  ri/^ht  in  nniinlaininj;  that  this  fainily 
principles  of  t /hristianit y  is  r(‘ally  this  hojie  of  tln‘  Worhl,  and  of  tins 
Church.  “If  it  is  true  that  what  gets  power  in  any  raes*  hy  a 
liahit  or  process  of  cultun*,  teuids  hy  a  lixed  law  <d‘  nature  to 
hcesonn;  a  transinitte  el  (luality,  and  passes  hyde.sceuit  as  a  pn»perty 
inhred  in  the  stock  in  this  wa^',  whole;  race*s  e»f  nn‘n  are  eultivatesi 
ill  pre>pertie;s  I  hat  are*  pe*e*uliar  inte)  a  savage*,  e»r  into  a  e*ivili/.e*el 
state;.” 

”  1  laving  re*ae;he*d  I  his  e*loHing  point  eir  e*onHuinination  e)f  Ihe; 
(loe*trino  of  nurture,  wc  are;  able*,  1  think,  lo  see;  Hetnicihing  e)f  Ihe; 
(iignily  there;  is  in  it.  Ile>w  trivial,  unnatural,  weak,  aiiel,  at  the; 
same  time;,  vie)le‘nl,  in  ereiniparison,  is  lhat  e)ve;relone;  scheme;  ed‘  ineli- 
vidualism,  whi(‘h  kneiws  the;  rae*e;  e)nly  as  me*re;  units  e)f  will  ami 
personal  ae'tion  ;  elissolvcs  e;ve;n  families  inlei  monaels ;  makes  no 
account  e)f  e>rganie;  relations  ami  uses  ;  and  e*xpe;e;ls  the*  weirhl  lo  Ik; 
linally  sidsliu'd  hy  adult  e*onve;rsions,  when  gre>wing  up  still,  as 
iM'lore;,  in  all  the;  younger  tie*rs  e)f  life,  toward  a  mere;  e'e)nve;rtihle; 
stale  eif  adult  ungodline*sM.  Sue  h  a  se*he;me;  give;s  a  memt  iingenial 
and  forlorn  aspe;e;t  lo  the;  family.  It  makets  the;  (/liure'h  a  mere; 
I'athering  in  ed‘ aelult  atoms,  to  he;  ine;re*ase*e|  ejidy  hy  the;  gathering 
ill  of  either  and  iimre  nume*roiis  adult  alemis.  It  very  ne;arly  make's 
the;  scheme  of  exislt;ne;e  itself  an  ahortion  ;  tinding  ne>  gre*at  law  eit* 
propagative  goexi  and  mere;y  in  it,  and  taking  epeite  awjiy  the  peissi* 
l)ility  ami  prospect  eif  that  suhlime  vindie’ation  of  Doel  whie;h  is 
tiaally  (ej  Im;  eleve*lope;d,  ami  hy  whie;h  (ieiel’s  way  in  the;  (!re*ation  is 
to  Im;  linally  ejreiwnesl  with  all  highest  honours  eif  cemnMe‘l  ami  Ixme;* 
ticienee.  Opposite  to  this,  we  have  seen  how  it  is  Ooel’s  plan,  hy 
tie;s  of  eirganie;  unity  and  nurture;,  to  let  one  generation  ext/emel  itself 
inU)  and  eiver  aneithe;!*,  in  the  eueler  eif  grae*e*,  just  as  it  ehies  in  the 
ord(;r  (jf  nature;;  to  let  us  expe;e;t  the  greiwing  up  ejf  ehihlren  in  the; 
Lord,  even  as  their  pai  ents  are  to  he  ]>are*ntM  in  the  Jjorel,  ami  are  set  te> 
hring  them  up  in  tlie;  nurture  eif  the  Jieird  ;  em  this  grejiinel  eif  antied* 
pation,  jiermitting  us  to  apply  the  He*al  of  eiur  faith  tei  them,  as  heing 
iuedpiently  in  the  quickening  e>f  our  faith,  even  iMjfore  the;y  have 
inte;lligence  to  act  it,  and  conse'iously  choose  it;  bo  acce;pting  them 
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to  be  members  of  the  Church,  as  being  presumptively  in  the  life  of 
the  Church ;  in  this  manner  incorporating  in  the  Church  a  great 
law  of  grace  and  sanctifying  power,  by  which  finally  the  salvation 
will  become  an  inbred  life  amj  populating  force,  mighty  enough  to 
overlive,  and  finally  to  com})letely  ])eople  tho  world.  And  this  is 
what  we  call  the  day  of  glory.  It  lies  to  a  great  degree,  in  the 
scheme  of  Christian  nurture  itself,  and  is  possible  only  as  a  consum¬ 
mation  of  that  scheme.  If  I  riglitly  conceive  the  gospel  work  and 
plan,  this  is  the  rogeneration  [TTttXiyycrrco-ttt]  which  our  Lord  pro¬ 
mises,  namely,  that  he  will  reclaim  and  re-sanctify  the  great  j)rin- 
ciplc  of  re[>roductive  order  and  life,  and  people  at  last  the  world 
witli  a  godly  seed. 

‘‘  The  Church,  as  being  made  up  of  souls  that  are  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  new  supernatural  order  thus  in  humanity, — a  spiritual 
nation,  we  may  conceive,  that  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the 
skies.  It  alights  upon  our  globe  as  its  chartered  territory.  Can  it 
overspread  the  whole  planet  and  fake  possession  r  AVe  see  that  it 
can  unfold  more  of  health,  wealth,  talent,  than  the  present  living- 
races  of  inhabitants.  It  has  within  itself  a  stronger  law  of  popula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  mighty  power  to  win  over  and  assimilate  the 
nations.  Its  people  have  more  truth,  beauty,  weight  of  character 
to  exalt  their  predominance.  And,  what  is  more.  Cod  is  in  them 
by  his  all-informing,  all-energizing  Spirit,  to  bo  himself  unfolded  in 
their  history,  and  make  it  powerful.  Not  to  believe  that  the 
heavenly  colony,  thus  constituted  and  endowed,  will  finally  over¬ 
spread  and  till  the  world,  is  to  deny  causes,  their  effects,  and  to 
quite  invert  the  natural  order  of  strength  and  weakness.  God,  too, 
has  testified  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  his  planting,  ‘  They  shall 
inherit  the  land.’  ” 

We  believe  that  we  have  no  right  to  hope  for  a  healthy  religion 
till  we  have  established  a  family  religion  ;  till  by  our  conduct  we 
show  our  belief  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  outside  of  life,  hut 
that  it  has  a  relation  to  the  laws  by  which  life  is  governed ;  it  is 
too  much  an  epidemic  with  us,  or  it  is  nothing — it  is  a  tit  of 
spasms,  or  a  fire-ball  shot  down  from  the  moon ;  hence  it  is  often 
hard,  and  extravagant,  and  erratic,  and  hence  we  may  date  the 
inconstancy  of  our  piety,  and  its  desultory  and  irreligious  cha¬ 
racter.  We  treat  the  Christian  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christ, 
tis  a  nation  might  do  scouring  up  and  down  the  world  trooping  for 
prize-money  and  plunder,  while  forsaking  the  labours  of  the  farm 
and  the  loom.  How  soon  would  he  ‘‘see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  ”  if  the  Church  would  unfold  the  riches  of  the  covenant  by 
her  firesides  and  tables. 
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STANLEY’S  EASTERN  CHURCH.* 

WiiATEVKii  I)r.  Stanley  has  attempted  to  do,  he  has  done  well. 
We  do  not  d(jiiht  his  power  to  make  the  most  unattractive  subjects 
pleasing  and  even  charming  ;  hut  he  has  always  chosen  topics  so 
interesting  that  they  needed  no  especial  adonnnent  to  command 
for  them  a  hearty,  attention.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  has 
perhaps  taken  his  most  ambitious  text — entered  upon  his  most 
untravelled  region,  and  we  are  thankful  for  much  delightful  and 
instructive  reading;  and  our  readers,  when  they  turn  to  the 
volume  (if  they  have  not  already  done  so)  will  find  many 
characters  and  some  interesting  scenes  in  Church  history  pour- 
trayed,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  for  the  first  time  probably  in  such 
a  manner  as  at  once  copiously  to  illustrate  them  and  to  make 
them  accessible  to  the  eye  of  the  greater  number  of  readers  and 
even  students.  The  volume,  large  as  it  is,  will  no  doubt  strike 
most  persons  as  rather  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  Eastern 
Church  than  jiroperly  a  history.  And  for  the  first  lectures,  on  the 
province,  study,  and  advantages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  while 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  reprinted  here,  we  could  wish  they  had 
been  expanded  into  a  larger  volume  ;  that  is  a  subject  upon  which 
we  need  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Stanley  could  well  and  very  easily 
prepare.  Wc  are  aware  that  our  author,  while  speaking  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  terms  of  most  Christian  catholicity  and  respect, 
denies  to  it  any  place  of  importance  in  the  great  work  of  the 
world’s  politics,  religion,  or  civilization  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true. 
There  are  few  materials  for  a  history.  The  churches  and 
monasteries  lie  scattered  like  fossils  over  the  wastes  of  Asia. 
The  Eastern  Church  has  never  been  a  great  unity ;  it  has  not 
been  a  proselyting,  a  missionary,  a  conquering,  or  a  polemical 
Church.  The  world  and  its  ages  have  rushed  by  it  and  left  it  like 
an  anchoret  in  a  dream-grotto,  and  whenever  it  appears  upon  the 
j^tage  it  comes  with  a  rude,  wild,  barbaric  magnificence — the  glare 
of  a  savage  pomp.  There  is  perhaps  in  it  little  to  remind  us  of 
civilization,  and  much  that  might  confuse  all  our  conceptions  of 
Christianity  in  its  work  and  its  worship. 

It  is  singular  to  say  it,  but  until  the  publication  of  Dean 
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Milmaii’s  **  History  of  Christianity,’’  and  the  appearance  of  liis 
**  Latin  Christianity,”  Gil)l)on  was  our  best  historian  of  the  carlv 
ages  of  tlie  Church  ;  and  he  still  sets  before  us  with  most  vigour 
and  concision  the  events  of  the  early  days  of  the  Eastern  Cliurdi. 
We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Stanley  had  devoted  less  space  to  some 
of  the  particulars  and  characters  of  the  book  before  us,  or  more  to 
the  narrative  of  those  days  when  that  Church  sprang  into 
existence.  The  largest  portion  of  the  volume  may  be  called  tire 
history  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  importance  of  that  Council. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  over  estimate  it  in  its  relation  to  Church 
history  and  theology  ;  but  we  must  even  marvel  that  our  autlior 
has  been  able  to  resist  the  attractions  of  such  a  subject,  and 
confine  his  lectures,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  comparatively-narrow 
held  of  investigation  and  description.  The  Greek  Church 
assumed  its  importance  after  the  period  upon  which  this  volume 
especially  descants.  The  stream  of  narrative  does  not  flow  in 
the  volume.  We  have  said  the  book  is  really  rather  a  series  of 
sketches  than  a  history ;  there  are  so  many  things  omitted  we 
could  have  desired  to  see  introduced.  We  have  the  history  of 
the  Council  of  Nicma  somewhat  copiously  narrated,  and  we  have 
the  life  of  Constantine,  and  his  relation  to  the  Church  somewhat 
copiously  given  ;  but  it  is  a  long  spring  to  ^[ahomedanism  and 
its  influence  upon  Grecian  Christianity,  and  it  is  a  long  leap  from 
Mahomedanism  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Nicon,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Russian  Church  and  Peter  the  Great.  The  life  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Chrysostom  were  as  interesting  as  those  of 
Athanasius  ;  and  the  discussion  touching  the  Incarnation  was  as 
influential  and  important,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  concerning  tlie 
Trinity.  A  history  of  the  Greek  Church  which  omits  all  mention 
of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  the  great  F athers  Basil,  and  Cyril, 
and  Gregory,  must  be  regarded  as  defective.  On  the  whole, 
Canon  Stanley’s  **  Eastern  Churches  ”  cannot  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Dean  Milman’s  “  Ijatin  Christianity,”  and  we  want  a  work 
which  shall  take  this  place.  When  we  say,  {ind  say  truly,  we  have 
derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  this  volume,  it  seems 
somewhat  ungrateful  to  dilate  upon  omissions  A^hich  did  not 
enter  into  the  author’s  plan  ;  but  in  tmth  we  have  received  so 
much  pleasure  that  we  wished  it  to  be  complete.  The  autlior 
has  done  so  much  he  has  left  more  to  be  desired. 

**  Behind  the  mountains  there  are  people  to  be  found,”  says 
wnse  German  proverb.  This  is  true  of  all  large  bodies  of  the 
human  family,  from  whom  we  arc  separated  by  natural  or 
intellectual  divisions ;  and  thus  we  find  that  nearly  a  third  part 
of  Christendom,  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  profess  the 
Christian  faith. 
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Bishop  Ken,  when  dying,  said,  “  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  disunion  of  East  and  West.”  We 
think  that  the  pen  of  our  historian  lias,  perhaps,  been  too  partial 
in  the  characteristics  he  has  attached  to  the  Churches  of  his 
history ;  the  language  of  Home,  indeed,  towards  them  is  in¬ 
variably  insolent ;  but  to  what  Church  is  not  Itome  insolent  Jle 
has  too  leniently  and  lovingly  glossed  over  those  superstitions 
which  certainly  do  defile  and  deform  it.  Nor  is  it  so  wholly 
exempt  from  the  confiict  of  the  passions  as  our  author  would 
imply.  It  was  born  in  the  midst  of  controversy ;  it  is  the  child 
of  discussion  and  debate,  and  discussion  ujxm  the  most  abstract 
and  occult  themes — those  (questions  which  are  now  exclusively 
confined  to  the  schools.  The  refining  disputes  ujion  the  nature 
(»f  the  Godhead  were  the  origin  of  the  dispute  between  East  and 
West.  Our  debates  of  positive  and  negative  theology,  or  our 
divisions  of  sectarian  and  shadowy  border-land  are,  indeed,  faint 
and  feeble  compared  with  the  agitations  of  those  days.  They  were 
eminently  disputes  about  words ;  it  must  ever  be  so  when  a  language 
of  great  clearness  and  sharpness  of  definition  incorporates  concep¬ 
tions  left  in  the  magnificent  and  awful  vagueness  of  another 
language.  Thus  the  Greek  language  sought  not  only  to  absorb 
Oriental  ideas,  but  even  to  deal  with  them  after  its  own  exquisite 
sense  of  subtlety  and  distinctness  of  expression.  Thus  arose  the 
agitations  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  not  less  than 
the  Church.  ‘‘According  to  the  Arian,”  says  Dean  Milman, 
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“  there  was  a  time,  before  the  commencement  of  the  ages,  when 
the  Parent  Deity  dwelt  alone,  in  undeveloped,  undivided  unity. 
At  this  time,  immeasurably,  incalculably,  inconceivably  reniovoll, 
the  majestic  solitude  ceased,  the  Divine  unity  was  broken  by  jni 
act  of  the  Sovereign  Will,  and  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  image  of 
the  Father,  the  Vicegerent  of  all  the  Divine  power,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  agent  in  all  the  long  subsequent  work  of  creation,  hegan 
to  heT  This  v>*as  the  statement  which  led  to  all  the  evils  of 
human  strife,  hatred,  persecution,  and  bloodshed,  and  especially 
which  led  to  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nicma. 

The  following  passage  sets  before  us  the  vehemence  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  (picstions 
involved  in  the  discussion  : — 

“  When  we  perceive  the  abstract  questions  on  which  it  turned, 
when  we  reflect  that  they  related  not  to  any  dealings  of  the  Deity 
with  man,  not  even,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Divinity  or  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (for  all  these 
points  were  acknowledged  by  both  parties),  but  to  the  ineffable  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Godhead  Ijefore  the  remotest  beginning  of  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  by  inquiries  such  as  these  the  passions  of 
mankind  should  be  roused  to  fury.’  Yet  so  it  was,  at  least  in  Fgypt, 
where  it  first  began.  All  classes  took  part  in  it,  and  almost  all  took 
part  with  equal  energy*.  ‘  Bishop  rose  against  bishop,’  says 
Eusebius,  ‘  district  against  district,  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
Symplegades  dashed  against  each  other  on  a  stormy  day.’  So  violent 
were  the  discussions,  that  they  were  parodied  in  the  pagan  theatres, 
and  the  emperor’s  statues  were  broken  in  the  public  squares  in  the 
conflicts  which  took  place.  The  common  name  by  which  the  Arians 
and  their  system  were  designated  (and  we  may  conclude  that  they 
were  not  wanting  in  retorts),  was  the  !^^aniacs,  Die  Ariomaniacs,  the 
Ariomania  ;  and  their  frantic  conduct  on  public  occasions  afterwards 
goes  far  to  justify  the  appellation.  Sailors,  millers,  and  travellers, 
sang  the  disputed  doctrines  at  their  occupations,  or  on  their  journeys : 
‘every  corner,  eveiy^  alley  of  the  city’  (this  is  said  afteinvards  of 
Constantinople,  but  must  have  been  still  more  true  of  Alexandria) 

‘  was  full  of  these  discussions — the  streets,  the  market-places,  the 
drapers,  the  money-changers,  the  victuallers.  Ask  a  man  how  many 
oboli,  he  answers  by  dogmatising  on  generated  and  ungenerated 
being.  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,  and  you  are  told,  “  The  Sou  is 
subordinate  to  the  Father.”  Ask  if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are 
told,  “  The  Son  arose  out  of  nothing.”  ’ 

The  Council  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  on 
the  consentient  authority  of  assembled  Christians,  the  true  doctrine 
on  the  contested  points  ;  it  was  a  new  and  wonderful  spectacle  m 
the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  world;  there  were 
three  hundred  bishops  present,  and  presbyters  and  deacons 
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without  iiiunber,  and  a  great  body  of  the  laity.  They  assembled 
in  a  bar. — a  royal  liall  of  the  palace ;  and  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  binis(‘lf  gave  bis  weight  and  dignity  to  the  assc'inbly.  The 
emperor  of  the  world,  the  succe'^sor  of  those  emperors  and 
Ciesars,  who  bad  used  every  device  and  ingenuity  of  cruelty  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  Christianity  from  the  earth,  appeared 
to  sanction  and  to  advise  in  the  discussion  ;  and,  singular  to  sav, 
his  was  the  most  pcmceful  voice  beard  in  the  conclave — always 
])olitic  ;  on  this  occasion  be  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting  in 
that  prudence  which  sacrifices  truth  to  peace  ;  it  was  a  strange 
assembly  ;  the  deputies  composing  it  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Hosius  was  there,  the  favourite  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  emperor,  from  his  bishopric  is  Spain.  Spyridion 
was  there,  an  old  shepherd,  in  a  double  sense,  for  ho  followed  this 
occupation  both  before  and  after  his  ch'vation  to  the  episcopate — 
a  (plaint  old  man.  There  tioat  about  him  many  legends,  more  or 
less  wonderful ;  what  makes  him  very  interesting  is,  that  his 
right  eye  had  been  torn  out,  and  the  sinews  of  his  left  hand  cut, 
ami  lie  was  sent  to  work  in  the  mines  beneath  the  persecution  of 
Maximus  ;  and  there  was  Paphnutiiis  the  Confessor,  who  had  also 
lost  his  right  eye,  and  had  been  hamstrung  in  the  same  |)ersecu- 
tiou ;  and  Potammon,  llishop  of  lleraclea,  who  had  suffered  th(? 
same  fate  ;  and  even  after  his  escape  from  Pagan  persecution,  had 
been  beaten  with  clubs  by  the  Arians,  and  left  on  the  ground  as 
(lead.  There  Avas  lhaul  of  !Xeocaisarea,  Avhose  ears  had  been 
burnt  off  with  hot  irons ;  these  arc  but  a  feAV  of  the  names,  but 
they  represent  the  distinctive  characters,  and  stern,  strong, 
suffering  materi‘al  of  which  the  Council  was  composed,  hhisebius, 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Avas  there ;  and  Nicolas  of  ^l  yra, 
to  Avhoni  tradition  assigns  the  use  of  a  someAvhat  energeth.*  argu¬ 
ment — not  eA'en  noAV  become  quite  obsolete ;  for  it  Avas  he  Avho, 
when  the  heretic  Arius  aa'us  pursuing  the  pathway  of  his  speech, 
roused  to  righteous  indignation,  and  unable  any  longer  to  foi-bear, 
assailed  him  Avith  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear. 

Widely  distant,  as  Ave  have  said,  Avere  the  regions  from  Avhence 
these  men  came,  there  Avas  John  the  Persian,  from  the  extreme 
East ;  there  Avas  Theophilus  the  Goth,  from  the  extreme  North  ; 
there  Avas.  Ciecilian,  from  Carthage;  there  Avas  ^lacarius  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  Acesius,  the  Novatian,  from  Byzantium ;  the  great 
ago  of  SylvTster,  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  prevented  his  attendance, 
but  the  Pope  Alexander  was  there ;  the  most  dignified  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  represeiitativ'e  of  the  most  learned  see  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  that  of  Alexandria,  he,  in  an  unfortunate  sermon,  had 
provoked  the  quarrel  which  led  to  this  conA’oeation, 
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The  f()llo\nng  portraits  of  character,  only  too  well  known,  will 
Ix)  interesting : — 

“  But  close  beside  the  Pope  Alexander  is  a  small  insignificant 
young  man,  of  hardly  twenty-Hve  years  of  age,  of  lively  manners  and 
speech,  and  of  bright,  serene  countenance.  Though  lie  is  but  the 
deacon,  the  chief  deacon,  or  archdeacon  of  Alexander,  he  has  closely, 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  assembly  by  the  vehemence^of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  He  is  already  taking  the  words  out  of  the  bishop’s  mouth, 
and  briefly  acting  in  reality  the  part  he  had  before,  as  a  child,  acted 
in  name,  and  that,  in  a  few  months,  he  will  be  called  to  act  both  in 
name  and  reality.  Ilis  humble  rank  as  a  deacon  does  not  allow  of 
his  appearance  in  the  conventional  pictures  of  the  Council.  But  his 
activity  and  prominence  behind  the  scenes  made  enemies  for  him 
there,  who  will  never  leave  him  through  life.  An}"  one  who  has  read 
his  passionate  invectives  afterwards,  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
he  was  when  in  the  thick  of  his  vouthful  battles.  1'hat  small  insig- 
nificant  deacon  is  the  great  Athanasius. 

“  Next  after  the  Pope  and  Deacon  of  Alexandria,  we  must  turn  to 
one  of  its  most  important  Presbyters — the  parish  priest,  as  we  should 
call  him,  according  to  the  first  beginnings  of  a  parochial  system 
organized  at  Alexandria,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church  of 
Baucalis.  In  appearance  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  Athanasius.  He 
is  sixty  years  of  age,  very  tall  and  thin,  and  apparently  unable  to 
support  his  stature  ;  ho  has  an  odd  way  of  contorting  and  twisting 
himself,  which  his  enemies  compare  to  the  wrigglings  of  a  snake.  He 
would  be  handsome  but  for  the  emaciation  and  deadly  pallor  of  his 
face,  and  a  downcast  look,  imparted  by  a  weakness  of  eye-sight.  At 
times  his  veins  throb  and  swell,  and  his  limbs  tremble,  as  if  suflering 
from  some  violent  internal  complaint — the  same,  perhaps,  that  will 
terminate  one  day  in  his  sudden  and  frightful  death.  There  is  a  wild 
look  about  him,  which  at  first  sight  is  startling.  His  dress  and 
demeanour  arc  those  of  a  rigid  ascetic.  He  wears  a  long  coat  with 
short  sleeves,  and  a  scarf  of  onlv  half  size,  such  as  was  the  mark  of 
an  austere  life  ;  and  his  hair  hangs  in  a  tangled  mass  over  his  head. 
He  is  usually  silent,  but  at  times  breaks  out  into  fierce  excitement, 
such  as  will  give  the  impression  of  madnc.ss.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there 
is  a  sw'eetness  in  his  voice,  and  a  Avinning,  earnest  manner,  which 
fascinates  those  who  come  across  him.  Amongst  the  religious  ladies 
of  Alexandria,  he  is  said  to  have  had  from  the  first  a  following  of 
not  less  than  seven  hundred.  This  strange,  captivating,  moon-struck 
giant  is  the  heretic  Arius,  or,  as  his  adv^ersaries  called  him,  the  ^lad- 
man  of  Arcs,  or  Mars.” 

It  is  impossible  iii  so  limitcxl  a  space  as  wc  have  been  compelled 
to  assign  to  this  article,  im])ortant  as  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  give 
more  than  a  glance  at  that  Council.  Most  eloquent  is  Dr. 
Stanley’s  description  of  it,  and  to  the  volume  we  must  refer  our 
readers.  Let  none  be  deterred  by  the  subject  of  the  volume ;  it 
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may  be  read  anywhere,  and  l)y  any  person,  however  limited  tli(‘ 
scholarship,  with  interest  and  delight.  Scenes,  visions,  discus¬ 
sions,  and  characters  rise  before  the  eye  such  as  those  which 
overawe  in  the  gorgeously  pedantic  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  delight 
and  charm  in  the  pages  of  D’Aubigne,  or  ])resent  their  curious 
suggestions  in  the  pages  of  Bunsen.  The  discussion  concerning 
the  llomdousion — that  occult  word  which  has  ever  since  haunted 
the  memory  of  that  age,  and  suggested  heresies  innumerable  to 
the  ages.  Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  Council  fixed  tlie  land¬ 
marks  of  the  Christian  creed.  By  the  distinct  brand  of  persecution, 
indeed,  dooming  the  writings  of  Arius  to  the  fire,  and  any  of  his 
unhappy  disciples  to  death  in  Avhose  possession  the  writings 
should  be  found.  l)r.  Stanley  does  not  (piote  the  imperial  decree, 
hut  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  reading  it ;  it  may  serve  also 
as  a  model  to  some  of  our  cotemporaries  Avho  are  desirous  of 
imitating  the  Christians  of  that  age  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
h(‘resy : — 

‘‘  1  find  this  decree  translated  in  a  book  in  general  use,  Fleet- 
wood^s  ‘  Life  of  Christ,’  p.  681,  note,  edit.  Glasgow,  18»17. 

“  ‘  Constantine,  the  puissant,  the  mighty  and  noble  emperor, 
unto  the  bishops,  pastors,  and  people  wheresoever.  Inasmuch  as 
Arius  traceth  the  steps  of  detestable  and  impious  persons,  it  is 
requisite  that  he  be  ])artaker  with  them  of  the  self-same  infamy 
and  reproach  ;  for  as  Porphyrins,  the  sworn  adversary  and  deadly 
foe  of  Divine  service,  who  lately  ])ublished  lewd  commentaries  in 
confutation  and  defiance  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  rewarded 
according  to  his  desert ;  and  so  recompensed  that,  within  the 
compass  of  these  few  years,  he  was  not  only  grieved  with  great 
reproach  and  blemished  with  a  shameful  spot  of  infamy,  but  also 
his  infamous  and  blasphemous  works  perished  and  utterly  were 
abolished ;  even  so  now  it  seemed  good  unto  us  to  call  Arius  and 
his  accomplices  the  wicked  brood  of  Poiqdiyrius,  that  observing 
whose  manners  they  have  imitated,  they  may  enjoy  also  the 
privilege  of  their  name,  ^loreover,  we  thought  good  that  if 
there  can  be  found  extant  any  work  or  book  comj)iled  by  Arius, 
the  same  should  be  burnt  to  ashes :  so  that  not  only  his  damnable 
doctrine  may  thereby  be  wholly  rooted  out,  but  also  that  no  relic 
thereof  may  remain  unto  posterity.  This  also  w  e  strictly  com¬ 
mand  and  charge,  that  if  any  man  be  found  to  hide  or  conceal 
any  book  made  by  Arius,  and  not  immediately  bring  forth  the 
•said  book,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  burnt,  that  the  said  offender  for 
so  doing  shall  die  the  death ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  taken,  our 
pleasure  is,  that  his  head  be  struck  off  from  his  shoulders.  God 
keep  you  in  his  tuition.’ — Scholasticus,  Hist,  book  i.  c.  6.” 
Without  entering  into  the  debates  of  the  Council,  we  feel  that 
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wc  must  trespass  ujxni  our  readers  with  what  wo  believe  they 
will  regard  as  a  very  delightful  end  characteristic  extract,  we  ai^ 
to  remember  that  the  majority  of  those  who  composed  the  Council 
^yould  be  simple,  illiterate  41011  like  ^pyndion  the  shepherd,  or 
like  Potammon  the  hennit ;  such  men,  of  course,  when  brought 
into  collision  with  the  acute  intellects  of  their  age,  naturally  took 
up  the  position  that  safety  consisted  in  holding  by  what  had  bei'ii 
handed  down  : — 


“  A  story  somewhat  variously  told  is  related  of  an  encounter  of  one 
of  these  simple  chameters  with  the  more  philosophical  combatants, 
wliich,  in  whatever  way  it  be  taken,  well  illustrates  the  mixed 
character  of  the  Council,  and  the  choice  of  courses  open  before  it.  As 
Socrates  describes  the  incident,  the  disputes  were  running  so  higli, 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  argument,  that  there  seemed  likely  to  he 
no  end  to  the  controver.sy  ;  when  suddenly  a  simple-minded  layman, 
who  by  his  sightless  eye,  or  limping  leg,  bore  witness  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Christian  faith,  stepped  amongst  them,  and  abruptly  said  :  ‘  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  left  us,  not  a  system  of  logic,  nor  a  vain  deceit,  hut 
a  naked  truth,  to  be  gnarled  by  faith  and  good  works.’  ‘  There  lias,’ 
.says  llishop  Kaye,  in  recording  the  story,  ‘  been  hardly  any  ago  of 
the  church  in  which  its  members  have  not  recpiired  to  be  reminded  of 
this  lesson.’  ( )n  the  present  occasion  the  by-standers,  at  least  for  tlie 
moment,  were  struck  by  its  application  ;  the  disputants,  after  hearing 
this  plain  word  of  truth,  took  their  dilferences  more  geod-humouredly, 
and  the  hubbub  of  controversy  subsided. 

“  Another  version  of  the  same  story,  or  another  story  of  the  same 
kind,  with  a  somewhat  different  moral,  is  told  by  Rufinus  and  Sozomen, 
and  amplified  by  later  writers.  The  disputants,  or  rather  disputant 
(for  one  is  specially  selected),  is  now  not  a  Christian  theologian,  but 
a  heathen  philosopher,  to  whom,  in  later  writings,  is  given  tho 
suspicious  name  of  Eulogius,  ‘  Fairspcech.’  He  was  a  perfect  master 
of  argument;  the  moment  he  seemed  to  be  caught  by  one  of  his 
opponents,  he  slipped  out  of  Iheir  hands  like  an  cel  or  a  snake.  His 
opponent  is,  in  this  stoiy,  not  a  layman,  but  an  aged  bishop  or  priest 
(and  here  tho  later  iiccount  identifies  him  with  the  shephard 
Spyridion).  Unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  taunts  with  which  the 
philosopher  assailed  a  group  of  Christians,  amongst  whom  he  was 
standing,  ho  came  fortli  to  refute  him.  Ilis  uncouth  appearance, 
rendered  more  hideous  by  the  mutilations  he  had  undergone  in  the 
persecutions,  provoked  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  opponents,  whilst 
his  friends  were  not  a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  their  cause  entrusted  to 
so  unskilled  a  champion.  But  he  felt  himself  strong  in  his  own 
simplicity.  ‘  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,’  lie  called  out  to  his 
antagonist,  ‘  hear  me,  philosopher.  There  is  one  God,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  :  who  made  all  things 
by  the  power  of  His  word,  and  by  the  holiness  of  His  holy  spirit. 
This  Word,  hy  which  name  wc  call  the  Bon  of  God,  took  compassion 
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on  men  for  their  wainlering  astray,  ami  for  their  s;ivage  eoiulition,  ami 
eliose  to  be  horn  of  a  woman,  and  to  converse  with  men,  ami  to  die 
lor  them,  and  he  sliall  come  again  to  judge  every  one  for  the  things 
done  in  lite.  These  things  we  believe  without  curious  inquiry.  Cease 
tlierefore  the  vain  labour  of  seeking  proofs  for  or  against  what  is 
establislied  by  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  things  may  be  or 
luay  not  be  ;  but,  if  thou  belicvest,  answer  at  once  to  me  as  I  put  my 
(jiiestions  to  you.’ 

“  The  philosopher  was  struck  dumb  by  this  new  mode  of  argument. 
He  could  only  reply  that  he  assented.  ‘  Then,’  answered  the  old  man, 
‘  if  thou  believest  tin’s,  rise  and  follow  me  to  the  I/)rd’s  house,  and 
i(*eeivo  the  sign  of  this  faith.’  The  philosopher  turned  rouml  to  his 
disciples,  or  to  those  who  had  been  gathered  around  him  by  curiosity. 
‘  Hear,’  he  said,  ‘my  learned  friends.  So  long  as  it  W’as  a  matter  of 
words,  I  oj)posed  words  to  words,  and  whatever  was  spoken  I  over- 
tlirew  by  my  skill  in  speaking,  but  when,  in  thejdace  of  words,  power 
came  out  of  the  speaker’s  lips,  words  could  no  longer  resist  power, 
man  could  no  longer  resist.  If  any  of  you  feel  as  I  have  felt,  let  him 
helievo  in  Christ,  and  let  him  follow  this  old  man  in  whom  Cod  has 
'spoken.’  Exaggerated  or  not,  this  story  is  a  j)roof  of  the  magnetic 
power  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  over  argument  and  speculation.” 


Dr.  Stanley,  we  believe,  is  most  just  to  the  various  heroes  of 
Ills  story,  to  the  inexplicable  and  mytliical  emperor,  whose  likeness 
to  Henry  YITI.  becomes  more  apparent  the  more  closely  both 
characters  are  studied.  This  Christian  emperor,  with  the  Cross 
and  the  Apollo  on  his  medals  ;  this  orthodox  emperor,  burning 
the  books  of  Arius  and  banishing  Athanasius;  alternating  his 
affections  indeed  between  heresy  iind  orthodoxy ;  sitting  in  the 
t^)uncil,  and  never,  till  within  the  latest  days  of  his  life,  baptized 
or  received  into  the  Christian  Cliiirch:  and  justice  is  done  to  Atha¬ 
nasius  too — to  his  magnanimity.  I,  Athanasius  against  the 
world,”  to  his  eanicstncss.  Even  to  his  grim  humour  of  character, 
prince  of  persecutors  as  he  was,  he  moves  through  these  pages  a 
mighty  and  a  many-sided  man  ;  great  everywhere,  evidently, 
whether  in  his  exile  or  in  his  entlironement ;  nor  let  us  bo 
nncharitable  to  his  memory  or  forgetful  of  the  ser\dces  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Church ;  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  word  of 
tins  father  must  have  been  rather  the  sincere  vinegar  than  the 
“  sincere  milk  but  ho,  perhaps,  arrested  and  turned  back  a  tide 
of  heresy  which  was  overflowing  the  church. 


Thus  with  a  graphic  pen  Dr.  Stanley  sketches  for  us  the 
triumph  of  Athanasius  : — 

“  Thus  strong  was  the  union  of  religious  and  national  feeling  which 
ulready  in  his  life-time  rallied  round  Athanasius,  and  assisted  in 
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making  him  formidable  to  his  opponents.  No  fugitive  Stuart  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  could  count  more  securely  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  than  did  Athanasius  in  his  hiding-piaccs  in  Kgypt  count 
upon  the  faithfulness  and  secrecy'  of  his  countrymen.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  hermits  who  afforded  him  shelter  in  their  rocky  fastnesses; 
sometimes  his  fellow-townsmen  supported  him  as  he  lay  hid  in  his 
father’s  tomb  outside  the  walls  of  their  city  ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
beautiful  Alexandrian  maiden  who  in  her  old  age  delighted  to  tell 
how,  when  he  had  suddenly  appeared  at  midnight,  wrapped  in  his 
short  tnnic  and  red  cloak,  she  had  concealed  and  tended  him  in  her 
house,  with  provisions  and  books,  till  he  was  aide,  as  suddenly,  to 
reappear  amongst  his  astonished  friends.  His  v/hole  course  was  tliat 
of  an  adventurous  and  wandering  prince,  rather  than  of  a  ])er8ecute(l 
theologian  ;  and,  when  in  the  brief  intervals  of  triumph  he  was 
j'nabled  to  return  to  his  native  city,  his  entrance  was  like  that  ot*  a 
sovereign  rather  than  of  a  prelate. 

“  One  such  scene,  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  character,  is  recorded  hy 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  all  who 
had  seen  it,  as  the  most  splendid  spectacle  of  the  age.  It  seems  to 
have  been  his  first  return  after  the  death  of  Constantine.  There 
was  more  than  delight;  there  was  awe,  almost  amounting  to 
consternation,  at  the  greatness  of  the  exent.  The  population  of 
Alexandria  poured  forth,  as  was  their  habit  on  such  occasions,  not  in 
the  indiscriminate  confusion  of  a  modern  populace,  but  in  a  certain 
stateliness  of  arrangement.  Each  tirade  and  profession  kept  its  own 
place.  The  men  and  women,  as  in  Oriental  countries,  were  apart. 
The  children  formed  a  mass  by  themselves.  As  the  mighty  stream 
rolled  out  of  the  gates,  it  was  (this  was  the  truly  Egyptian  figure  that 
suggested  itself)  as  if  the  Nile,  at  the  height  of  its  flood,  scattering 
fertility  as  it  went,  had  turned  in  its  course,  and  flowed  backwards 
from  Alexandria  towards  the  first  outpost  of  the  city.  As  now, 
so  then,  the  usual  mode  of  mo\dng  to  and  fro  along  the  roads  of 
Egypt  was  on  asses.  Gregory,  as  he  describes  Athanasius  so 
approaching,  is  carried  into  an  extravagance  of  comparison  and  of 
symbolism.  He  thinks  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  he 
thinks  that  the  asses  typified  the  heathen  population  whom  Athana¬ 
sius  had  loosed  from  their  ignorance.  Branches  of  trees  were  waved 
aloft ;  carpets  of  all  the  gayest  colours  and  richest  textures  of 
Alexandria  were  spread  under  his  feet.  There  was  a  long  unbroken 
shout  of  applause ;  thousands  of  hands  clapped  with  delight ;  the 
air  was  scented  with  the  fragrant  ointments  poured  out ;  the  city  at 
night  flashed  with  illuminations ;  public  and  private  entertainments 
were  given  in  every  house.  In  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  women 
became  nuns,  men  became  hermits — children  entreated  their  parents, 
parents  urged  their  children,  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  monastic 
life.  In  a  still  nobler  sense  of  a  Christian  revival,  the  hungry  and 
the  orphans  were  sheltered  and  maintained,  and  every  household  by 
its  devotion  seemed  to  be  tranformed  into  a  Church. 

“  Long  afterwards  when  a  popular  Prefect  of  Alexandria  was 


“  On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  9th  of  February,  858,  Athanasius 
with  his  congregation  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
keeping  vigil  through  the  whole  night  in  the  church  of  S.  Theonas, 
in  preparation  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  following  day.  Suddenly,  at 
midnight  there  was  a  tumult  without.  The  church,  which  was  of 
unusual  size,  was  surrounded  with  armed  men.  The  presence  of  mind 
for  which  he  was  famous  did  not  desert  the  bishop.  Behind  the  altar 
was  the  episcopal  throne.  On  this  he  took  his  seat,  and  ordered  his 
attendant  deacon  to  read  the  136th  Psalm,  which  has  for  every  verse 
the  response,  *  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.*  It  was  while  these 
responses  were  being  thundered  forth  by  the  congregation,  that  the 
doors  burst  open,  and  the  Imperial  general  and  notary  entered  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  for  a  moment  terror-struck 
by  the  chanting  of  the  psalm.  But  as  they  pressed  forward,  a  shower 
of  arrows  flew  through  the  church.  The  swords  flashed  in  the  light 
of  the  sacred  torches,  the  din  of  their  shouts  mingled  with  the  rattle 
of  their  arms.  The  wounded  fell  one  upon  another,  and  were  tram¬ 
pled  down;  the  nuns  were  seized  and  stripped;  the  church  was 
plundered.  Through  this  mass  of  horrors,  the  two  Imperial  ofl&cerg 
and  their  attendants  passed  on  to  the  screen  before  the  altar. 
Athanasius  had  refused  to  go  till  most  of  the  congregation  had 
retired.  But  now  he  was  swept  away  in  the  crowd. 

“  In  his  own  version  of  the  story,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
escape.  But  his  diminutive  figure  may  well  have  passed  unseen ; 
Mid  we  learn,  besides,  that  he  was  actually  carried  out  in  a  swoon, 
which  sufficiently  explains  his  own  ignorance  of  the  means  of  his 
deliverance.  The  church  was  piled  with  dead,  and  the  floor  was 
Btrewn  with  the  swords  and  arrows  of  the  soldiers.  He  vanished,  no 

one  knew  whither,  into  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night.** 

♦ 

Here  we  must  lay  down  this  delightful  volume ;  we  have  no 
space  for  the  patriarch  Nicon  or  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  reader 
01  this  book  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  remind  him  of  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  not  in  the  style  of  the  writing  or  the  structure  of  the 
thought.  Dr.  Stanley  would  not  thank  us  for  any  such  left-handed 
oompUments,  as  such  commendation  would  involve.  We  do  not 
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received  with  vast  enthusiasm,  and  two  bystanders  were  comparing 
it  with  all  possible  demonstrations  that  they  could  imagine,  and  the 
younger  had  said  ; — ‘  Even  if  the  Emperor  Constantins  himself  were 
to  come,  he  could  not  be  so  received.’  The  elder  replied  with  a  smile, 
and  an  Egyptian  oath  :  ‘  Do  you  call  that  a  wonderful  sight  ?  The 
only  thing  to  which  you  ought  to  compare  it  is  the  reception  of  the 
great  Athanasius.*  ’* 
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Thus  vividly  and  freshly  also  our  author  puts  before  us  a  scene 
in  the  life  of  Athanasius  often  sketched  both  by  historian  and 
painter  before : — 
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mean  to  imply  this  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  evident  hero  worship 
of  the  book  he  seems  to  love  to  linger  round  the  shrines,  or 
tombs,  or  portraits  of  great  saints  or  great  despots ;  and,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  say  it  in  his  dispraise ;  he  treats  their 
infirmities  tenderly.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  in  the  volume 
than  its  genial  charity  and  loveableness  of  spirit ;  there  is  in  it 
a  hope  that  somehow,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  might  be  found 
the  uniting  nexus  which  might  bind  the  Church  in  one,  and  bring 
together  pope  and  prelate,  patriarch  and  presbyter ;  we  think  not 
60,  but  we  desire  to  register  our  admiration  of  the  Catholicity  of 
the  soul  which  can  dream  it.  He  has  moved  amidst  the  churches 
of  the  East,  still  he  has  imbibed  something  of  the  spirit,  in  which 
the  following  scenes  might  be  beheld : — 

Along  the  porticos  of  Eastern  churches,  both  in  Greece  and 
Eussia,  are  to  be  seen  pourtrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures  of  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  i:>reparing  the  way  of 
Christianity.  In  the  vast  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which 
covers  the  west  end  of  the  chief  cathedral  of  Moscow,  Paradise  is 
represented  as  divided  and  subdivided  into  many  departments  or 
chambers,  thus  keeping  before  the  minds,  even  of  the  humblest,  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel — which  has  often  been  tacitly  dropped 
out  of  Western  religion — ‘  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  man¬ 
sions.’  ....  In  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Volga  and  Oka,  the  Mahometan  mosque  and  the  Armenian  church 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  Orthodox  cathedral” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  the  volume  is  a  rich  collection  of 
Pictures  and  Mosaics  of  Men  and  Events  not  too  well  known  in 
the  histoiy^  of  the  Church  or  if  known  in  these  pages,  acquiring 
a  freshness  of  colouring,  or  grouping,  or  attitude,  so  they  come 
before  us  iisdth  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  may  well  apply  to  the 
volume  in  closing  the  exquisite  extract  from  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim, 
with  which  our  author  opens  it : — 

“  When  Christian  the  Pilgrim,  in  his  progress  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  halted  by  the  highway-side  at  the  palace  of  which  the  name  was 
Beautiful,  he  w’as  told  that  ‘  he  should  not  depart  till  they  had  shown 
him  the  rarities  of  that  place.  And  fii-st  they  had  him  into  the  study, 
where  they  show^ed  him  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity  :  ’  in  which 
was  ‘  the  pedigree  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  the  Son  of  the  Ancient 
of  Days.  .  .  .  Here  also  were  more  fully  recorded  the  acts  that  he 
had  done,  and  the  names  of  many  hundreds  that  he  had  taken  into  his 
service  :  and  how  he  had  placed  them  in  such  habitations,  that  could 
neither  by  length  of  days  or  decays  of  nature  be  dissolved.  Then 
they  read  to  him  some  of  the  w^orthy  acts  that  some  of  his  servants 
had  done  :  as  how  they  had  subdued  kingdoms,  w  rought  righteous- 
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ness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens.  Then  they  read  again,  in  another  part  of  the  records  of 
the  house,  how  willing  their  Lord  was  to  receive  in  his  fjwour  any, 
even  any,  though  they  in  time  past  had  offered  great  affronts  to  his 
person  and  proceedings.  Here  also  were  several  other  histories  of 
other  famous  things,  of  all  which  Christian  had  a  view,  as  of  things 
both  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  prophecies  and  predictions  of 
things  that  have  their  certain  accomplishment,  both  to  the  dread  and 
amazement  of  enemies,  and  the  comfort  and  solace  of  pilgrims.*  *’ 
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.THE  PEARL  OF  ORR’S  ISLAND.* 

This  may  be  called  a  sea-idyll,  and  a  ver}"  sweet  and  perfect 
little  sea-idyll  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
tales  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  delighted  us.  It  contains  much 
to  charm  and  entertain,  and  nothing  to  offend.  The  characters 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  drawn  with  delightful  indivi¬ 
duality  ;  especially  Captain  Kittridge,  who,  “  in  all  matter-of-fact 
transactions,  as  between  man  and  man,  had  a  word  as  good  as 
another’s,  and  was  held  to  be  honest  and  just  in  his  dealings.  It 
was  only  when  he  mounted  the  stilts  of  foreign  travel  that  his 
paces  became  so  enormous;  ”  and  his  wife,  Dame  Kittridge,  ‘‘one  of 
those  naturally  care-taking  people  whom  Providence  seems  to 
design  to  perform  the  picket  duties  for  the  rest  of  society,  and  who 
therefore  challenge  everybody  and  thing  to  stand  and  give  an 
account  of  themselves  and  Zephaniah  Pennel,  who,  “  when  the 
winds  w’ere  raving,  felt  a  sort  of  secret  relationship  to  the  storm, 
as  if  it  were  in  some  manner  a  family  connection — a  wild,  royster- 
ing  cousin,  who  drew  him  by  a  rough  attraction  of  comradeship.” 
It  is  a  story  of  storms  and  w  recks,  and  of  quiet,  sea-side  life  ;  a 
little  sea-side  society,  godly  for  the  most  part,  and  simple,  in 
which,  however,  Mrs.  Stow^e,  of  course,  finds  occasion  for  some  of 
her  satiric  reminders,  although  all,  w^e  think,  in  better  taste  and 
temper  than  in  some  of  her  books.  The  snatches  of  old  hymns 
float  up  from  the  different  scenes  with  remarkable  beauty  and 


•  The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island  ;  A  Story  of  the  Coast  of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  London  :  Sampson,  Low,  and  Son,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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effect.  In  these  days,  when  amongst  the  superabundant  shoals  of 
fiction,  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  one  you  can  with  confidence  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  a  daughter  or  a  child,  it  is  quite 
delightful  to  receive  and  to  read  this  most  innocent  and  life-like 
little  tale.  We  must  amuse  our  readers  with  one  of  Captain 
Kittridge^s  “  long  bows  : — 

**  After  supper  was  over,  the  Captain  was  besieged  by  the  children. 
Little  Mara  mounted  first  into  his  lap,  and  nestled  herself  quietly 
under  his  coat — Moses  and  Sally  stood  at  each  knee. 

“  ^  Come,  now,*  said  Moses,  *  you  said  you  would  tell  us  about  the 
mermen  to-night.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  and  the  mermaids,’  said  Sally.  ‘  Tell  them  all  you  told  me 
the  other  night  in  the  trundle-bed.’ 

“  Sally  valued  herself  no  little  on  the  score  of  the  Captain’s  talent 
as  a  romancer. 

You  see,  Moses,’  sho  said,  volubly,  ‘  father  saw  mermen  and  mer¬ 
maids  a-plenty  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  never  mind  about  ’em  now,’  said  Captain  Kittridge,  looking 
at  Mr.  Sewell’s  corner. 

**  ‘  Why  not,  father  ?  mother  isn’t  here,’  said  Sally,  innocently. 

“  A  smile  passed  round  the  faces  of  tlie  company,  and  Mr.  Sewell 
said,  *  Come,  Captain,  no  modesty ;  we  all  know  you  have  as  good  a 
faculty  for  telling  a  story  as  for  making  a  fire.’ 

“  *  Do  tell  me  what  mermen  are  ?  ’  said  Moses. 

“‘Wal’,’  said  the  Captain,  sinking  his  voice  confidentially,  and 
hitching  his  chair  a  little  around,  ‘  mermen  and  maids  is  a  kind  o’ 
people  that  have  their  world  jist  like  our’n,  only  it’s  down  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  ’cause  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  its  mountains  and  its 
valleys,  and  its  trees  and  its  bushes,  and  it  stands  to  reason  there 
should  be  people  there  too.’ 

“  Moses  opened  his  broad  black  eyes  wider  than  usual,  and  looked 
absorbed  attention. 

“  *  Tell  ’em  about  how  you  saw  ’em,’  said  Sally. 

“  *  Wal’,  yes,’  said  Captain  Kittridge,  *  once  when  I  was  to  the 
Bahamas — it  was  one  Sunday  morning  in  June,  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month — we  cast  anchor  pretty  nigh  a  reef  of  coral,  and  I  was  jist 
a-sittin’  down  to  read  my  Bible,  when  up  comes  a  merman  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  all  dressed  as  fine  as  any  old  beau  that  ever  ye  see, 
with  cocked  hat  and  silk  stockings,  and  shoe-buckles,  and  his  clothes 
was  sea-green,  and  his  shoe-buckles  shone  like  diamonds.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  suppose  they  were  diamonds,  really  1  ’  said  Sally. 

“  *  Wal’,  child,  I  didn’t  ask  him,  but  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  from 
all  I  know  of  their  ways,  if  they  was,’  said  the  Captain,  who  had  now 
got  so  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  his  fiction  that  he  no  longer  felt  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  minister’s  presence,  nor  saw  the  look  of  amusement 
with  which  he  was  listening  to  him  in  his  chimney-corner.  *  But,  as 
1  was  say  in’,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  made  the  politest  bow  that  ever 
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ye  see,  and  says  he,  Cap’n  Kittridge,  I  presume,”  and  says  I,  “  Yes, 
sir.”  “  I’m  sorry  to  interrupt  your  reaciing,”  says  he ;  and  says  I, 
Oh,  no  matter,  sir.”  “  But,”  says  he,  “  if  you  would  only  be  so  good 
as  to  move  your  anchor.  You’ve  cast  anchor  right  before  my  front 
door,  and  my  wife  and  family  can’t  get  out  to  go  to  meetin’.”  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  do  they  go  to  meeting  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1  ’  said 
Moses. 

“  ‘  Law,  bless  you  sonny,  yes.  Why,  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
sea  was  all  still,  I  used  to  hear  the  base-viol  a-soundin’  down  under 
the  waters,  jist  as  plain  as  could  be — and  psalms  and  preachin’.  I’ve 
reason  to  think  there’s  as  many  hopefully  pious  mermaids  as  there  be 
folks,’  said  the  Captain. 

“  ‘  But,’  said  Moses,  ‘  you  said  the  anchor  was  before  the  front  door, 
80  the  family  eould’nt  get  out — how  did  the  merman  get  out  I  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  I  he  got  out  of  the  scuttle  on  the  roof,’  said  the  Captain, 
promptly. 

**  *  And  did  you  move  your  anchor  1  ^  said  Moses. 

<  Why,  child,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  did  ;  he  was  such  a  gentleman,  I 
wanted  to  oblige  him — it  shows  you  how  important  it  is  always  to  be 
polite,’  said  the  Captain,  by  way  of  giving  a  moral  turn  to  hia 
narrative.” 


And  the  following  little  episode  in  the  story  may  be  used  by 
our  readers  as  a  parable  : — 


“  One  of  his  exploits,  however,  had  very  nearly  been  the  means  of 
cutting  short  the  materials  of  our  story  in  the  outset. 

“  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon,  and  the  three  women,  being  busy 
together  with  their  stitching,  had  tied  a  sun-bonnet  on  little  Mara, 
and  turned  the  two  loose  upon  the  beach  to  pick  up  shells. 

“  All  was  serene,  and  quiet,  and  retired,  and  no  possible  danger 
could  be  appixihended.  So  up  and  down  they  trotted,  till  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  which  ever  burned  in  the  breast  of  little  Moses,  caught 
eight  of  a  small  canoe  which  had  been  moored  just  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cedar-covered  rock. 

“  Forthwith  he  persuaded  his  little  neighbour  to  go  into  it,  and  for 
a  while  they  made  themselves  very  gay,  rocking  it  from  side  to  side. 

“  The  tide  was  going  out,  and  each  retreating  wave  washed  the  boat 
up  and  down,  till  it  came  into  the  boy’s  curly  head  how  beautiful  it 
would  be  to  sail  out  as  he  had  seen  men  do — and  so,  with  much  puff¬ 
ing  and  earnest  tugging  of  his  little  brown  hands,  the  l)oat  at  last  was 
loosed  from  her  moorings  and  pushed  out  on  the  tide,  w'hen  both 
children  laughed  gaily  to  find  themselves  swinging  and  balancing  on 
the  amber  surface,  and  w'atching  the  rings  and  sparkles  of  sunshine 
and  the  white  pebbles  below.  Little  Moses  was  glorious— his  adven¬ 
tures  had  begun— rand  with  a  fairy  princess  in  his  boat,  he  was  going 
to  stretch  away  to  sonae  of  the  islands  of  dream-land.  He  persuaded 
Mara  to  give  him  her  pink  sun-bonnet,  which  he  placed  for  a  pennon  on  a 
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stick  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  while  he  made  a  vehement  dashing  with 
another,  firet  on  one  side  of  the  boat  and  then  on  the  other — spatter¬ 
ing  the  water  in  diamond  showers,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
little  maiden. 

“  Meanwhile,  the  tide  waves  danced  them  out  and  still  outward, 
and  as  they  went  further  and  further  from  shore,  the  more  glorious 
felt  the  boy.  He  had  got  ^fara  all  to  himself,  and  was  going  away 
with  her  from  all  grown  people,  who  wouldn’t  let  children  do  as  they 
pleased — who  made  them  sit  still  in  prayer-time,  and  took  them  to 
meeting,  and  kept  so  many  things  which  they  must  not  touch,  or  open, 
or  play  with.-  Two  white  sea-gulls  came  flying  toward  the  children, 
and  they  stretched  their  little  arms  in  welcome,  nothing  doubting  but 
these  fair  creatures  were  coming  at  once  to  take  passage  with  them  for 
fairy-land.  But  the  birds  only  dived,  and  shifted,  and  veered,  turn¬ 
ing  their  silvery  sides  toward  the  sun,  and  careering  in  circles  round 
the  children.  A  brisk  little  breeze,  that  came  hurrying  down  from 
the  land,  seemed  disposed  to  favour  their  unsubstantial  enterprize — 
for  your  winds,  being  a  fanciful,  uncertain  tribe  of  people,  are  always 
for  falling  in  with  anything  that  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  So 
the  wind  trolled  them  merrily  along,  .nothing  doubting  but  there 
might  be  time,  if  they  hurried,  to  land  their  boat  on  the  shore  of  some 
of  the  low-banked  red  clouds  that  lay  in  the  sunset,  where  they  could 
pick  up  shells — blue,  and  pink,  and  purple — enough  to  make  them 
rich  for  life.  The  children  were  all  excitement  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  little  bark  danced  and  rocked,  as  it  floated  outward  to  the 
broad,  open  ocean — at  the  blue,  freshening  waves,  at  the  silver-glancing 
gulls,  at  the  floating,  white-winged  ships,  and  at  vague  expectations  of 
going  rapidly  8omewhei*e,  to  something  more  beautiful  still.  And 
what  is  the  happiness  of  the  brightest  hours  of  grown  people  more 
than  this  ? 

“  ‘  Roxy,*  said  Aunt  Ruey,  innocently,  *  seems  to  me  I  haven’t  heard 
nothin’  o’  them  children  lately.  They’re  so  still,  I’m  ’fraid  there's  some 
mischief.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  Ruey,  you  jist  go  and  give  a  look  at  ’em,’  said  Miss  Roxy. 
‘  I  declare,  that  boy  !  I  never  know  what  he  will  do  next ;  but  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  nothin*  to  get  into  out  there  but  the  sea,  and  the 
beach  is  so  shelving,  a  body  can’t  well  fall  into  that.’ 

“  Alas  !  good  Miss  Roxy,  the  children  are  at  this  moment  tilting 
up  and  down  on  the  waves,  half-a-mile  out  to  sea,  as  airily  happy  as 
the  sea-gulls ;  and  little  Moses  now  thinks,  with  glorious  scorn,  of 
you  and  your  press-board,  as  of  grim  shadows  of  restraint  and  bondage 
that  shall  never  darken  his  free  life  more. 

Both  Miss  Roxy  and  Mrs.  Fennel  were,  however,  startled  into  a 
paroxysm  of  alarm  when  poor  Miss  Ruey  came  screaming,  as  she 
entered  the  door, 

“  ‘As  sure  as  you  ’r  alive,  them  chil’en  are  off  in  the  boat— they ’r’ 
out  to  sea,  sure  as  I'm  alive  !  What  shall  we  do  1  The  boat  *11  upset, 
and  the  sharks’ll  get  ’em.* 
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“  Miss  Roxy  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw,  dancing  and  curtseying 
on  the  blue  waves,  the  little  pinnance,  with  its  fanciful  pink  pennon 
fluttered  gaily  by  the  indiscreet  and  flattering  wind. 

“  Poor  Mrs.  Fennel  ran  to  the  shore,  and  stretched  her  arms  wildly, 
as  if  she  'would  have  followed  them  across  the  treacherous  blue  floor 
that  heaved  and  sparkled  between  them. 

‘  Oh,  Mara,  Mara  !  oh,  my  poor  little  girl !  oh,  poor  children  !  ’ 

“  ^  Well,  if  ever  I  see  such  a  young  un  as  that,’  soliloquised  Miss 
Roxy,  from  the  chamber  window ;  *  there  they  be,  dancin’  and  gig- 
giting  about — they’ll  have  the  boat  upset  in  a  minit,  and  the  sharks 
are  waitin’  for  ’em,  no  doubt.  /  b’lieve  that  are  young  un’s  helped 
by  the  Evil  One — not  a  boat  round,  else  Pd  push  off  after  ’em.  Well, 
I  don’t  see  but  we  must  trust  in  the  Lord — there  don’t  seem  to  be 
much  else  to  trust  to,’  said  the  spinster,  as  she  drew  her  head  in  grimly. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  terror  of  these 
most  fearful  suggestions  ;  for  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  children 
embarked  was  Zephaniah’s  fish-drying  ground,  and  multitudes  of 
sharks  came  up  with  every  rising  tide,  allured  by  the  offal  that  was 
here  constantly  thrown  into  the  sea.  Two  of  these  prowlers,  outward- 
bound  from  their  quest,  were  even  now  assiduously  attending  the 
little  boat,  and  the  children  derived  no  small  amusement  from  watch¬ 
ing  their  motions  in  the  pellucid  water — the  boy  occasionally  almost 
upsetting  the  boat  by  valorous  plunges  at  them  with  his  stick.  It 
was  the  most  exhilarating  and  piquant  entertainment  he  had  found 
for  many  a  day ;  and  little  Mara  laughed  in  chorus  at  every  lunge 
that  he  made. 

What  would  have  been  the  end  of  it  all  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had 
not  some  mortal  power  interfered  before  they  had  sailed  finally  away 
into  the  sunset. 

**  Rut  it  so  happened  on  this  very  afternoon.  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  was 
out  in  a  boat,  busy  in  the  very  apostolic  employment  of  catching  fish, 
and  looking  up  from  one  of  the  contemplative  pauses  which  his  occu¬ 
pation  induced,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  at  the  apparition  which  presented 
itself. 

“  A  tiny  little  shell  of  a  boat  came  drifting  toward  him,  in  which 
was  a  black-eyed  boy,  with  cheeks  like  a  pomegranate,  and  lustrous 
tendrils  of  silky  dark  hair,  and  a  little  golden-haired  girl,  white  as  a 
Water-lily,  and  looking  ethereal  enough  to  have  risen  out  of  the  sea- 
foam.  Both  were  in  the  very  si)arkle  and  effervescence  of  that  fanciful 
glee  which  bubbles  up  from  the '  golden,  untried  fountains  of  early 
childhood. 

“  Mr;  Sewell,  at  a  glance,  comprehended  the  whole,  and  at  once 
overhauling  the  tiny  craft,  he  broke  the  spell  of  fairy-land,  and  con¬ 
strained  the  little  people  to  return  to  the  confines,  dull  and  dreary,  of 
real  and  actual  life. 

“  Neither  of  them  had  known  a  doubt  or  a  fear  in  that  joyous  trance 
of  forbidden  pleasure,  which  shadowed  with  so  many  fears  the  wiser 
and  more  far-seeing  heads  and  hearts  of  the  grown  people  ;  nor  was 
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there  enough  language  yet  in  common  between  the  two  classes  to 
make  the  little  ones  comprehend  the  risk  they  had  run. 

“  Perhaps  so  do  our  elder  brothers,  in  our  Father’s  house,  look 
anxiously  out  when  we  are  sailing  gaily  over  life’s  sea — over  unknown 
depths — amid  threatening  monsters — but  want  words  to  tell  us  why 
what  seems  so  bright  is  so  dangerous.” 


VII. 

THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS.* 

This  is  just  the  volume  for  Sabbath  afternoons  in  a  Christian 
femily — it  is  a  book  for  the  doubting  and  the  bereaved.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  take  any  exceptions  to  a  work  which  has  charmed 
us  so  much ;  else  we  might  say  it  is  a  little  too  French  in  its 
style — something  too  much  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine,  and, 
compared  wdth  the  intention  of  the  story,  the  length  of  natural 
description  sometimes  seems  disproportionate ;  but,  then  the  de¬ 
scriptions  are  delicious ;  it  is  true  they  are  conveyed  rather  in 
the  manner  of  a  painter  than  a  poet.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a 
village : — 

“  The  goats  were  just  setting  out  for  the  mountains  ;  little  boys 
driving  them  along  the  wood-paths ;  you  could  hear  their  bells  ;  a 
kid,  perched  in  the  middle  of  a  bush,  gave  a  startled  glance  at  the 
grand  procession,  then  returned  eagerly  to  nibble  the  young  shoots 
about  him.  The  peasants  were  all  at  work  in  the  country  ;  the  village 
was  deserted. 

“  How  charming  a  village  is  !  how  charming  those  fountains,  with 
wooden  basins  !  if  the  village  be  rich,  with  stone  ones,  with  the  water 
trickling  down  and  running  over. 

“In  the  evening,  the  cows  come  heavily  by,  drink  slowly,  and 
return  to  their  stalls,  scattering  sparkling  drops  from  their  cool,  wet 
muzzles.  The  pleasant  smell  of  hay  is  wafted  from  the  open  barns. 
Women  come  and  go,  and  wash  vegetables  at  the  fountain  ;  men, 
seated  before  their  houses,  sharpen  their  scythes,  and  fill  the  air  with 
metallic  notes  ;  children  sing  and  dabble  and  heap  up  handfuls  of  fine 
sand;  hens  seek  their  food  with  that  little^  anxious,  monotonous  cluck, 
that  protest  of  a  good  housewife,  who  sighs  each  time  she  puts  by  a 


I'  ^  The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horizons.  By  Madame  de  GMparin.  Alexander 
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millet  seed ;  cocks,  proudly  thrown  back  on  their  tails,  send  forth  a 
warlike  cry,  which  gets  repeated  by  all  the  sultans  near. 

“  But  on  the  day  I  speak  of,  it  was  morning ;  the  village  was 
silent ;  you  only  heard  beneath  a  heap  of  higots,  in  some  mysterious 
corner,  the  self-complacent  cackling  of  the  laying  hen.” 

And  here  is  a  rich  forest  picture — 

“  The  forest,  the  real  forest,  lies  before  us.  Do  you  wish  for  songs  ] 
let  us  go  under  the  old  oaks.  Do  you  prefer  silence,  with  a  vague 
stir  in  tlie  air  ]  let  us  keep  below  the  pines. 

‘‘  First  of  all  then,  under  the  oaks.  There,  where  the  grass  grows, 
and  brambles  interlace  ;  where  the  sweetbriar  stops  up  the  way,  and 
creeping  plants  abound  ;  there  along  that  shining  track  \vhere  footsteps 
have  trodden  down  the  vegetation. 

f  “  There  it  is  that  you  are  fairly  lost ;  there  that  exhale  all  round  name¬ 
less  perfumes,  fresh  emanations  of  the  earth,  of  the  old  trunks,  of  the 
young  foliage.  The  very  light  is  green,  the  shade  all  interpenetrated 
with  sun.  Xot  a  breeze,  except  every  nov/  and  then  indeed  a  mere 
puff,  you  know  not  whence,  which  just  lifts  the  branches,  wafts  here 
and  there  still  sweeter  scents,  then  dies  away,  and  leaves  you  half 
intoxicated  with  perfume. 

**  What  channing  mysteries  there  are  in  these  nooks  !  Millions  of 
insects,  all  dowered  with  intelligence,  dressed  for  a  festival,  displaying, 
between  the  blades  of  glass,  the  purple,  the  ebony,  the  ultramarine 
of  their  elytra,  their  annour  of  malachite  and  gold,  delicate  antennae, 
and  little  feathered  crests.  There  are  artisans  among  them,  who  lead 
a  hard  life,  hewing,  sowing,  storing  night  and  day.  There  are  idlers 
who  go  to  and  fro,  climb  to  the  top  of  a  stalk,  look  upon  the  world 
below,  move  right  and  left  without  any  particular  purpose ;  take  things 
Jis  they  find  them.  There  are  thinkers,  too,  motionless  for  hours 
beneath  a  sunbeam.  There  are  busy-bodies  who  fly  in  haste,  make 
sudden  starts,  long  journeys,  and  prompt  returns  without  very  well 
knowing  why.  There  are  musicians  "who,  for  hours  together,  go  on 
repeating  their  monotonous  song.  There  are  swarms  of  ephemera 
waving  hither  and  thither  in  some  brilliant  spot,  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low',  seeking  no  sustenance,  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  life,  light,  and 
harmonious  motion. 

“  It  is  good  to  be  here.  The  path  glides  under  the  bushes  ;  flow¬ 
ering  branches  strike  against  your  face.  As  you  advance,  a  low  cry, 
a  rapid  flight,  reveal  to  you  nests  that  your  hand  sets  gently  rocking 
as  you  divide  the  branches  before  you.  From  every  nook  burst  the 
brilliant  notes  of  the  maestri  of  the  w'ood.  lledbreasts,  blackbirds, 
chaflinches,  w’rens — all  except  the  nightingale,  who  finds  the  site  too 
wild  ;  except  the  lark,  who  prefers  the  open  sky  of  the  fields  ;  except 
the  quail,  who  hides  lier  brood  in  the  hay ; — all  at  the  top  of  their 
voice ;  all  with  throats  proudly  distended,  sing,  trill,  call  !  It  is  a  . 
glorious  fulness  of  harmony,  which  affects  you  like  the  vibrations  of 
the  sunlight.” 
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“  As  for  me,  these  words  contain  a  large  part  of  my  life.  As  a 
child  I  followed  the  steps,  now,  alas !  effaced,  of  a  grandfather,  a 
mother,  and  many  others.  These  dusky  avenues  have  heard  many  a 
cry  of  joy  ;  many  a  fine  story,  lasting  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  forest, 
has  unfolded  itself  along  these  winding  paths.  What  fun  it  was 
when  all  the  party  chanced  boldly  to  plunge  into  a  swamp  !  AVhat 
delight  when,  the  great  drops  of  rain  falling  one  by  one,  we  took 
refuge  under  the  shelter  of  the  oaks ;  the  eartli  exhaling  its  healtliy 
perfume  ;  every  opening  in  the  leaves  becoming  a  gutter,  then  tins 
branches  bending,  then  the  shower  turning  into  a  cataract  ;  we  were 
wet  through,  we  were,  oh,  how  happy  ! 

“The  forest  is  still  the  same.  In  the  spring  the  bee-orchis  displays 
her  velvet  robe  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pines;  in  the  summer,  the  pink, 
with  slashed  petals  of  grey  hue,  balances  itself  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
stalk — singular  flower  whence  exhales  a  perfume  that  makes  the  very 
heart  faint.  The  shade  is  the  same,  the  freshness  great  as  ever, — that 
i*arefied  freshness  through  which  floats  a  passing  aroma  that  soon  dies 
away  again,  like  those  wandering  notes  that  rise  in  wide  expanses  of 
country,  then  suddenly  lose  themselves  without  one’s  knowing  whence 
they  rose  or  where  they  died  aw'ay. 

“  Nothing  has  changed  ;  only  I  have  been  going  on.  lie  it  so  ;  this 
immutable  aspect  of  nature,  the  perennial  character  of  seasons, 
flowers,  birds’  nests,  I  like  it ;  it  does  me  good.  But  8on)e  are  soured 
by  it,  find  in  it  almost  an  insult  to  our  sorrows.  It  is  no  more  so  than 
the  equable  azure  of  the  sky,  the  star-lamps  kindled  every  night.  It  is 
the  ek^rnity  of  God’s  goodness,  the  eternity  of  youth  ;  the  eternal  ideal 
aflSxed  by  the  Lord’s  hand  on  creation’s  brow.  And  then  are  there  not 
children,  even  while  w’e  are  young  ;  young  lives  w  hile  ours  are  declin¬ 
ing  ;  strong  men  rising  round  wdien  w'e  have  to  die  ]  Is  it  not  w’ell 
that  they  should  inhale  the  same  flowers,  rejoice  in  the  same  sunshine, 
(juench  their  thirst  at  the  same  fountains  t  ” 

But  these  descriptions  wdll  convey  no  idea  of  the  intention  of 
the  book ;  that  intention  is  to  illustrate  not  tlie  glories  of  nature, 
but  the  glories  of  the  Gospel.  The  near  horizons  arc  the  ex])c- 
lionces  of  life,  told  in  a  series  of  touching  and  most  impressive 
stories ;  they  read  like  facts  in  the  author’s  life-knowledge,  and 
may  bo  so,  for  there  is  nothing  strained  about  them,  nothing  far¬ 
fetched,  and  w’c  have  know'ii  such  expenences  in  our  owti.  And 
the  heavenly  horizons  arc  the  great  widening,  glorified  expanses 
of  being,  made  certain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  doubting  heart  by 
love  and  trust  in  the  merits  and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  Be 
persuaded,  reader,  to  get  this  beautiful  volume  among  those  you 
are  laying  in  for  your  summer  trip  ;  there  is  nothing  wearying  in 
the  book — you  may  read  it  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Lea,  or  among 
the  lakes  and  the  mountains ;  it  w  ill  make  a  sw  eet  gift  in  pair¬ 
ing  to  be  remembered  by.  There  are  passages  in  it  just  fitted  for 
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the  sick  chamber,  for  pain  and  weakness — the  very  murmuiings 
of  the  music  of  faith  ;  and  there  are  words  whicli  must  console 
the  bereaved  just  returning  from  the  grave.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  we  (piote  the  best  illustrations,  but  here  is  another : — 

“  There  are  Howers  whicli  only  yield  their  fragi*ance  to  the  night ; 
there  are  faces  whose  beauty  only  fully  opens  out  in  death.  Xo  more 
wrinkles  ;  no  drawn,  distorted  lineaments  ;  an  expression  of  extreme 
humility,  blended  with  gladness  of  hope  ;  a  serene  brightness,  and  an 
ideal  straightening  of  the  outline,  as  if  the  Divine  finger,  source  of 
supreme  beauty,  had  been  laid  there.  You  cannot  take  your  eyes  away. 
Dead,  your  loved  one  consoles  you  for  the  agony  of  having  seen  him 
suffer.  His  face,  his  inexpressible  grandeur,  his  smile, — all  say  to  you, 
‘  Believe  ;  yet  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  again. ^ 

“  lam  about  to  relate  to  you  one  of  the  strong  emotions  of  my  life. 
I  found  myself  in  the  crypt  of  a  church  at  l^ilermo.  My  friends  and 
I  had  gone  down  into  it  without  exactly  knowing  where  we  went,  and 
walked,  with  more  of  surprise  than  terror,  between  a  double  line  of 
skeletons.  And  yet  the  spectacle  w  as  ghastly  enough.  Those  perpen¬ 
dicular  dead  bodies,  dressed  in  brown  garments,  that  hung  loosely 
around  their  bony  limbs,  wdth  crossed  hands,  liolding  some  sort  of 
shield,  w  ith  their  names  written  on  it ;  had  fallen  into  dislocated  atti¬ 
tudes,  even  more  grotesque  than  horrible.  The  portals  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  have  no  representations  that  e^iual  this.  And  yet  W'e  were 
not  conscious  of  any  terror.  Death  presented  us,  indeed,  with  his 
material  aspect — his  sad  repulsive  aspect — but  the  likeness  of  humanity 
was  still  there. 

“  AVith  one  w’ord,  w^e  felt  God  could  call  those  dry  bones  to  life 
again. 

“  The  next  chamber  had  a  more  appalling  spectacle  in  reserve.  All 
along  the  walls — as  in  the  cabin  of  some  great  ship — were  ranged 
berths  of  e(jual  length,  and  on  these,  dressed  in  gorgeous  attire,  hands 
gloved,  lay  the  corpses  of  women,  with  discoloured  faces,  empty  eye- 
sockets,  sunken  features,  hollow  mouths,  and  wreaths  of  rosea  on  their 
heads.  There  w’cre  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  their  court  dresses,  and  a  nauseating  smell — the  cold,  faint  smell  of 
death,  rose  from  the  vaults  w’here  the  bodies  w’ere  drying. 

‘‘In  the  presence  of  these  faces,  wnth  their  beauty  so  inexorably 
destroyed,  of  this  ghastly  satire  on  worldly  vanities,  I  felt  my  blood 
congeal.  But  w’hen  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  lit  by  our  guide’s  torch, 
a  well  yawned  before  us,  and  he  lowered  the  red  and  smoking  light  he 
held  to  show  it  better  ;  when  I  saw  that  nameless  detritus^  damp,  pesti¬ 
lential,  wdiich  overflow'ed  the  w'ell’s  mouth,  and  w’hen  our  guide  said — 
‘This  is  the  dust  of  those  yonder;  w’hen  they  have  lain  there  their 
time,  w’e  throw  them  in  here.’  I  remained  almost  lifeless  with  horror. 

“  With  my  hand  half  plunged  in  these  ashes,  looking  at  what  they 
had  left  on  my  fingei*s,  a  despairing  doubt  flashed  blightingly  across  my 
soul. 
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“  As  I  fled  in  haste  from  that  fatal  crypt,  and  mounted  with  unsteady 
step  the  stair  that  led  us  back  into  the  nave,  just  "where  the  dayliglit 
began  to  appear,  I  suddenly  saw  four  letters  carved  on  the  wall, 
L  N.  R.  1.  Then  a  voice  sounded  yery  near  my  heart — ‘  Bclievest  thou 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  * 

“  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  yea  verily  thou  wilt  do  it ! 

“  From  that  day  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  of  tlic  Resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Dead.” 

Many  readers  would,  no  doubt,  object  to  this  book,  that  it 
speaks  too  much  in  sentiment,  that  it  lies  too  near  the  region  of  the 
merely  sentimental ;  the  gifted  author  disclaims  the  use  of  logic, 
and  the  teaching  of  systematic  theology ;  she  aims  to  S2)eak  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  deeper  spiritual  instincts ;  she  desires  to  reach 
her  hand  out  to  help  those  who  feel  their  spiritual  strength,  yet 
feel  it  unblessed,  and  who  are  perplexed  amidst  all  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  life  and  time.  Some  readers  wdll  speak  of  the  deficiency 
of  hardness  and  rigidity  in  the  volume,  but  few  will  peruse  it 
without  also  feeling  frequently  how  truly  she  has  rendered  many 
of  the  doubts  and  experiences  of  the  soul.  And  there  are,  per¬ 
haps,  few  readers,  who  could  not  tell  some  anecdotes  like  these, 
which  have  met  the  heart  in  its  life  ;  not  with  the  same  richness 
of  language  and  colouring  but  to  the  same  effect  and  point.  She 
uses  the  pains  of  life  as  tonics  to  strengthen,  for  the  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth,  she  takes  its  silver  chord 
for  a  clue.  The  Bible,  Christ,  and  the  Soul  are  the  themes 
everywhere;  and  while  often  she  speaks  with  pensive  and  tender 
beauty,  sometimes  her  language  and  thought  have  even  a  grave 
majesty  of  expression.  Thus  she  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  im¬ 
mortality  as  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

**  One  Book  alone  comes  from  God  ;  one  alone  can  reveal  to  us 
the  secrets  of  God.  It  has  its  silences,  its  mysteries ;  it  never  de¬ 
ceives. 

“  Eternal  life  shines  forth  from  every  page  of  the  Bible.  At  first  it 
is  a  serene,  diffused  light,  strong  enough  to  rejoice  the  eyes;  not  per¬ 
haps  to  define  each  detail  of  the  immense  prospect.  Nevertheless,  as 
at  the  dawn  of  a  fine  day,  there  are  peaks  touched  with  light.  The 
brightness  increases,  the  hills  are  gilded,  the  sun  penetrates  the 
valleys.  Beautiful  already,  grand  and  peaceful  in  its  veil  of  mist,  tlie 
marvellous  region  grows  more  and  more  glorious  with  the  growing  day. 
Everywhere  life-eternal  throbs  and  rises  radiant  around  us.  Promise 
after  promise,  fact  after  fact ;  at  first  immortality  seems  to  hover  over 
us,  at  last  descends  distinct  and  palpable.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague 
happiness ;  it  is  a  positive  felicity,  and  our  hearts  bound  to  meet  it. 

“  This  will  bo  admitted  by  all  with  reference  to  the  New  Testament. 
There  are  who  contest  it  with  reference  to  the  Old,  and  especially 
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sonic  of  its  earlier  books.  These  tell  you  that  they  seek  for  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  do  not  find  it. 
They  look  for  it  in  the  desolations  of  Job,  and  meet  only  with  a 
desponding  Materialism.  They  ask  it  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Psalms 
answer  by  mournful  elegies  on  the  dead,  who  descend  into  the  regions 
of  oblivion.  They  expect  it  from  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  wise  ^cle- 
siastes  celebrates  the  pleasures  of  the  world  :  for,  after  this  life,  what 
is  there  ? 

**  Before  examining  into  this,  I  throw  back  my  thoughts  over  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  Divine  Word.  Hero  I  do  not  find  myself  op- 
jiressed  by  low  and  narrow  skies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  the  Infinite  over  all.  The  Eternal  and  the  Immutable  shine 
through  the  fleeting  forms  of  this  world.  Man  whose  feet  are  in  the 
dust,  lifts  high  his  head,  and  breathes  the  air  of  eternity. 

‘‘  That  time  when  God  took  Enoch  and  transplanted  him  to  heaven, 
and  no  one  was  astonished  ;  that  time  when  Abraham  spoke  with  God, 
as  a  friend  speaks  to  a  friend  ;  that  time  when  the  marvellous  ladder 
was  let  doA\Ti  by  the  pillow  of  Jacob ;  that  time  when  a  poor  woman 
wandering  on  the  sand  of  the  desert  with  her  suffering  child  saw, 
without  surprise,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descend  from  heaven  —  that 
time  was  not  a  time  of  ^latcrialism  ;  be  very  sure  of  that.  Then  the 
j)rinces  of  the  East  followed  their  flocks  in  the  valleys  of  Judea ;  then 
they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  in  regions  whoso 
solitude  brought  God  more  near.  In  these  beautiful  nights  of  Arabia, 
clear  as  our  days,  they  stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents  and  prayed. 
They  prayed  under  the  oaks  at  Beersheba  ;  they  preyed  on  the  summit 
of  moimtains,  and  consequently  there  was  a  voice  near  them  that  gave 
answer.  Sometimes  it  was  a  celestial  messenger,  with  light  from 
heaven  on  his  brow,  who  came  to  the  patriarch  as  he  sat  before  his 
tent  in  the  evening,  reflecting  on  the  past  years  of  his  life,  distinguished 
by  so  many  communications  with  his  God. 

**  Think  you  it  was  necessary  to  teach  these  men  that  the  soul  does 
not  die  1  Think  you  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  these  pilgrims, 
travelling  incessantly  to  some  land  of  promise,  that  their  days  were 
short,  and  that  after  their  brief  duration,  there  would  commence  a 
time  that  had  no  end  1  Oh,  with  what  a  sublime  smile  would  Abra¬ 
ham  or  Jacob  have  listened  to  such  doctoi*s  !  The  soul  never  doubted ; 
it  believed  as  the  body  breathes ;  it  had  no  need  to  discuss  its  faitli,  it 
held  firm  what  it  held 

“  Proofs  are  for  sceptics. 

“  Would  you  prove  the  magic  of  the  night,  the  rich  harvests,  the 
flowering  meadows,  to  a  man  who,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  and  often 
under  the  moon,  traverses  the  fields,  who  draws  his  scythe  through  the 
grass,  glittering  with  dew,  who  returns  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
rivers  in  which  the  stars  arc  reflected  ?  But  what  eloquence  would  be 
necessary,  what  power  of  description  and  of  reasoning  to  bring  all  this, 
living  and  real,  to  the  child  of  a  miner,  some  poor,  dwarfed  creature, 
who,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  smoking  lamp  fastened  on  his  head, 
pushes  his  truck  along  a  dark  gallery. 
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“To  him  who  sees,  belief  is  easy  ;  .the  thing  exists  ;  I  touch  it ;  it 
is  mine. 

“To  him  wlio  sees  not,  3’ou  must  bring  faith :  and  he  who  names 
faith,  names  contest  and  conflict.*  Arguments  are  for  tlio  blind ;  the 
loud  voice  of  reasoning  for  the  deaf. 

“  Do  we  resemble,  then,  the  child  of  the  miner  ]  Perhaps.  Most 
certainly'  our  world  has,  for  ages,  resembled  a  cit}’  over  which  an 
eternal  fog  is  hanging.  To  such  a  oit)'  give  torches,  give  beacons,  at 
full  day.  The  sun  advances  and  blaz«*s  over  it,  but  the  fog  constantly 
interposes  ;  nothing  clear  is  seen.  There,  indeed,  the  lamp  held  by  u 
hand  that  does  not  shake,  is  most  needful.  Xothing  of  all  this  is 
wanted  by  him  who  walks  abroad  in  the  magnificence  of  a  summer’s 
day. 

“  Those  who  stud}'  even  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  most 
charged  with  Materialism,  find  them,  as  it  were,  interpenetrated  with 
eternal  life  ;  find  the  doctrine  of  immortality  everywhere  implied.  It 
vibrates  in  their  diction ;  constant  allusions  are  made  to  it ;  no  one 
dies,  but  he  is  fjatJtered  to  his  fathers.  One  feels  it  breathe  through 
every  dialogue  ;  it  is  like  a  heavenly  history  running  parallel  with 
the  earthly,  written  in  indelible  characters  above,  as  the  latter 
gradually  unfolds  amidst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine.  God,  who 
is  eilucating  man,  is  letting  him  dmw  his  own  inferences.  This  is  a 
very  striking  feature  of  the  first  books  of  Closes,  and  agrees  well  with 
the  positive  intervention  of  God.  AVeaned  from  those  direct  rela¬ 
tions,  those  familiar  conversations,  the  patriarchs  would  have  had 
greater  need  of  written  explanations  and  demonstrative  reasoning. 
The  hour  came  when  God  deprived  man  of  his  presence ;  from  that 
hour  God  bestowed  on  him  prophets,  into  whose  mouth  He  put  a 
miraculous  teaching. 

“  And  even  granting  that  man  in  those  remote  ages  had  no  positive 
information  given  him  on  subjects  upon  which  he  never  doubted  ;  still, 
from  time  to  time,  we  find  his  a.ssurance  proclaimed  in  unpremeditated 
shouts  of  joy. 

“  Moses,  on  the  bordera  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  when  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  has  divided  the  waters,  and  His  people  have  pas.sed  over — Moses, 
mentally  transported  to  another  passage,  cries  aloud,  ‘  Thou  ha.'^t 
guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation.  Thou  shalt 
plant  them  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  Thee 
to  dwell  in ;  in  the  Sanctuary,  0  Lord,  which  Thy  hands  have 
established.*  ” 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  will  be  read  with  delight,  especially 
by  those  who  trust  their  emotions  to  teach  their  thoughts,  rather 
tnan  determine  that  emotion  shall  always  be  cold  where  thought 
does  not  first  strike  the  pathway. 
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There  is  not  a  more  interesting  study  than  the  comparatively 
modern  one  of  “  Folk-Lore/’  the  investigation  into  the  old  ways, 
and  manners,  and  usages,  which  still  lurk  in  distant  villages  ;  the 
queer,  grotesque  superstitions,  and  strange  fantastic  pieces  of 
jdiraseology,  old  proverbs,  and  legends ;  and  cures  still  performing 
by  old  wifeisni ;  and  in  the  volume  republislied  from  tlie  ‘‘  Notes 
and  Queries,”  there  is  a  general  collection  of  all  these  things  of  a 
very  valuable  character  to  those  interested  in  the  subject.  We 
can  conceive  even  a  much  more  valuable  collection ;  but  in  a 
small  book  it  would  not  be  possible,  we  suppose  to  exceed  it  iu 
interest.  Some  of  the  sketches  in  which  a  hand  of  fancy  has  woven 
together  the  floating  traditions,  as  in  the  “  Folk-Lore”  of  an  old- 
world  Village,  are  very  amusing;  the  account,  especially  of 
Newton  Prodgers  ;  and,  indeed,  we  once  heard  the  very  tradition 
we  quote  below  of  the  Manchester  Ragman,  related  to  us  at  a 
^^^ld  old  house,  far  down  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk.  We  suppose 
there  must  have  been  Newton  Prodgers,  though  the  locality  seems 
doubtful. 


“  But  it  is  moreover  the  true  and  only  genuine  site  of  the  stupendous 
adventure  of  the  Manchester  Bagman,  which  the  Yankees  have  appro- 
riated  with  characteristic  coolness,  and  pitched  somewhere  or  other 
down  in  Alabama.  The  thing  itself  actually  occurred  to  a  respectable 
farmer  of  our  village,  no  way  connected  with  the  public  press,  who 
set  to  work  one  fine  morning  to  dig  out  a  riding  whip,  the  tip  of 
wliich  he  saw  sprouting  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road.  After  an 
hour’s  hard  digging  he  came  to  a  hat,  and  under  that,  to  his  intense 
horror,  was  a  head  belonging  to  a  boily  in  a  state  of  advanced  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Assistance  was  procured,  and  after  several  hours  of  unremitting 
exertion,  worthy  of  Agassiz  or  Owen,  the  entire  organism  of  a  bagman 
was  developed.  ‘  Now,  gentlemen,’  said  the  exhumed  commercial  to 
his  perspiring  diggers,  who  of  course  concluded  their  labours  finished, 


*  I.  Choice  Notee  from  Notes  and  Queries.  Folk-Lore.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186 
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Slater. 
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IV.  Hwomely  Bhymes.  Poems  in  the  Dorset  DIaleot.  By  William  Bames. 
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‘  now,  gentlemen,  you’ve  saved  my  life  ;  and  now  oblige  me  by  lending 
a  hand  to  get  out  my  mare  !  ’  I  am  aware  that  at  first  sight  this 
anecdote  appears  to  tell  against  our  village  ;  but  then  everybody  knows 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Little  Pudgington  folks  to  mend  these  roads, 
and  not  ours.  We  never  have  repaired  them,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
we  shall  begin  now,  for  we  have  a  religious  antipathy  to  all  innovation, 
especially  when  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  rates.  In  M‘Adam’s  time, 
when  the  aforesaid  Little  Pudgington  folks  were  going  to  bring  the 
branch  turnpike  through  a  corner  of  x^ewton  Prodgers,  we  rose  as  one 
man,  called  a  public  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing  strong 
abhorrence  of  French  principles ;  and  we  have  not  degenerated  ;  for 
it  is  only  the  other  day  since  we  thrashed  the  surveyors  of  the  ‘  Great 
Amalgamated  Central.’  Search  the  whole  county,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
find  such  another  respectable  old-fashioned  place.” 

In  Newton  Prodgers  lives  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of 
whom  the  wnter  savs  : — 

**  In  politics  Jack  was  a  thorough-going  Church  and  King  man,  and 
stoutly  sw’ore,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  that  tea  and  pantaloons  had 
ruined  England,  and  worked  between  them  the  tall  of  the  Corn-laws. 
A  more  honest,  thick-headed,  open-hearted,  and  prejudiced  old  booby 
never  drew  breath.  He  w^as  the  last  man  for  miles  round  our  place 
who  kept  open  house  to  all  comers ;  and,  I  regret  to  add,  he  was  the 
identical  old  rascal  who  set  the  bells  ringing  when  the  lamented  news 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  reached  Newton  Prodgers. 
If  you  took  a  peep  into  his  stone-floored  house-room  on  Christmas  Eve, 
you  Avould  see  Misrule  redivivus.  Hodge  senior  smokes  long  pipes, 
plays  at  cards,  and  looks  on.  Adolescent  Agriculture  dances  quaint 
old  country  dances,  not  found  in  the  Balhroom  Monitor,  and  sings 
rough  old  songs,  in  rough  old  measures,  that  would  scandalize  Sims 
Reeves  ;  W’hile  the  younger  fry  are  wild  and  dripping  at  duck-apple, 
snap-apple,  and  half-a-score  of  other  equally  intellectual  amusements.” 

In  the  Folk-Lore  there  are  a  tliousand  interesting  legends 
unexpected,  which  romance  and  poetry  have  not  used  as  yet,  but 
we  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  quotation,  and  refer  to  another 
section  of  the  same  wide  field  to  which  the  volume  on  “  Folk- 
Ix)re”  we  have  referred  to,  does  not  make  much  reference.  We 
allude  to  the  variations  of  English  w’ords,  and  the  singular  testi¬ 
mony  they  bear  to  the  variations  of  the  population. 

Our  readers  will  frequently  have  noticed  that  English  words 
become  a  nieans  of  identifying  the  parts  of  our  country  icith  th^ 
people  icho  settled  here.  It  is  known  that  we  are  a  very  mixe  I 
pwple,  composed  of  ancient  Colts  and  ancient  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  who  were  but  first  cousins,  or,  at  the 
remotest,  second  cousins,  to  the  Danes.  Thus  our  speech  has 
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a  Celtic,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian  element  in  it ;  since 
all  these  people  brought  their  language  and  deposited  it  amongst 
us.  The  names  of  places  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
settlers.  Thus,  how  many  places,  especially  in  the  South  of 
England,  end  in  ton,  Brix^oy^;  ham,  Le^\^sA^/;n;  hunj,  Halybur^ ; 
forth,  Oxford,  Dep^o/y/,  or  Fair/b/y/;  worth,  Isleyy>r^/<.  They 
are  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  when  they  are  we  may  be  sure 
we  have  a  key  to  the  ancient  conquest  and  conquerors  of  the 
place,  and  to  the  kind  of  life  they  led  there.  But  in  the  North  of 
England  we  meet  a  different  class  of  words  or  terminations,  such 
as  toft,  Lowes^q/i^ ;  hcch,  Trout ;  tarn,  a  small  lake  ;  dell  and 
fell,  a  roclqf  mountain  ;  force,  a  waterfall ;  hause  or  hotce,  a  hill ; 
garth,  a  large,  farm ;  thtcaitc,  an  isolated  piece  of  land ;  and 
ness  or  nase,  a  promontory,  as  Holdcr/^ess*  or  Sheer;/^«« ;  and 
ege,  an  island  ;  words  like  these  become  a  clue,  and  an  important 
one,  to  our  local  and  even  national  history.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
linger  over  this  department  of  the  subject  we  shall  be  verging 
rather  too  nearly  to  a  discourse  on  Philological  Ethnology.  Enough 
then  to  say  how  certain  forms  and  terminations  of  speech  are 
finger  hands  pointing  to  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian 
England ;  by  these  terminations  ive  see  that  a  laic  obtains  in  local 
Etymology — our  readers  remember  the  old  sajdng,  by 

“  Tre,  Pol,  Par,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  Cornish  Men.’* 

others  have  amplified  it  as  follows : — 

“  By  Tre,  Rop,  Pol,  Han,  Caer,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  most  of  the  Cornish  Men.” 

But  a  similar  generalization  may  be  made  by  most  of  the  towns 
of  England.  All  the  above  are  the  old  British  roots,  and  we 
should  be  sure  wherever  we  met  with  them  that  there  had 
originally  been  an  ancient  British  settlement ;  tre  is  the  ancient 
British  word  for  town ;  ross,  a  heath ;  llan,  a  church ;  caer,  a 
castle.  Wherever  we  meet  the  Chester  or  the  carter,  we  know 
there  was  once  a  Latin  element  of  life — a  Roman  fortification — 
as  a  burg  or  borough,  immediately  transfers  us  to  a  Saxon  one. 
Sometimes  a  name  rises  like  a  seam  of  unexpected  strata  in  the 
soil.  The  word  Sheer  ness,  for  instance,  is  low  Saxon,  and  all  the 
names  around  are  Saxon.  We  have  no  doubt  then,  even  if  we 
had  not  other  knowledge,  that  the  Danes  and  Northmen  have 
been  there  and  left  the  element  behind  them  ;  the  Danish  ness, 
which  is  also  genuine  Sansent. 

Closely  connected  with  this  study  of  local  Etymology  is  the  con~ 
sideration  of  the  forms  of  termination  among  English  names. 
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TI1U8,  cv  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  for  man ;  Saltr/*  is  *  salt 
imn;  Mill^’r  is  mill  many  and  so  on.  Another  of  thest‘  termina¬ 
tions  is  ster ;  spins/er  Ls  the  feminine  of  f^pinner ;  and  not  of 
batchelor,  as  Lindley  Murray  somewhat  absurdly  remarks.  This 
was  a  word  much  more  frequent  in  Saxon  times  ;  and  we  find 
then  idipster  or  tapp^/*,  brew^<^er  or  brewf’/* ;  bag.?^^/’,  the  feminine 
of  bak^'r,  and  many  others.  Grave  is  the  old  Saxon  for  steward ; 
walde^mre  the  steward  of  the  forests ;  mxmjravCy  steward  of  the 
marshes ;  and  surely  this  Etymology  gives  a  pathetic  meaning 
to  the  spot  which  becomes  the  steward  of  beloved  dust.  Thus, 
looking  at  these  words,  we  arrive  at  certain  ancient  ancestral 
institutions,  characters,  and  occupations.  As  we  have  often  said, 
we  have  but  to  pull  these  Etymological  strings  to  be  admitted 
into  a  kind  of  mental  show  room.  But  the  reader  must  walk 
within  the  circle  of  the  room  himself ;  for  he  will  find  in  every 
part  of  England  curious  phrases,  strange  words  peculiar  to  the 
locality  strange  mythological  hints — {or  folk-lore  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  range  of  inquiry,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  turned  up 
some  curious  results ;  for  instance,  strange  it  seems  as  we  walk 
along  the  great  Wafling-Htreef  of  Englandy  and  of  the  Homans,  to 
find  Chaucer  reminding  us  that  this  teas  only  the  name  of  the 
milky  way — the  Wat  ling -street  along  the  sky,  and  the  Roman 
highway  across  the  heaths  and  moors,  was  so  named  after  the 
ancient  bright  way  across  the  heavens.  Old  Niek  is  a  character 
pretty  generally  known  (better  kno^vn  than  trusted),  but  origi¬ 
nally  there  was  nothing  re])ulsive  in  this  name ;  the  niekers  or 
nieksies  were  the  wild  water-fairies  of  the  old  mythology,  the 
term  is  now  singular  and  individual.  We  always  think  of  the 
fairies  as  the  good  people,  and  Old  Nick  as  a  very  bad  fellow. 

A  fruitful  subject  is  the  variety  of  English  dialects,  and  ^in  this 
connection  a  very  interesting  dej)artment  of  folk-lore  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  many  very  admirable  volumes  of  poems  in  the  various 
dialects  of  our  country.  At  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  placed 
two,  but  we  might  refer  to  many.  Those  we  have  quoted  are  from 
widely  opposite  parts  of  England — Manchester  and  Dorsetshire ; 
and  first  let  Mr.  Waugh  recite  to  us  one  in  the  Manchester 
dialect : — 

«  COME  WHOAM  TO  THY  CHILDER  AN»  ME.” 

“Aw’vEjast  mended  th’ fire  wi*  a  cob; 

Owd  Swaddle  has  brought  thi  new  shoon ; 

There's  eome  nice  bMon-ooUopa  o*th  hob. 

An  a  quart  0*  ale  posset  i’th  oon ; 

Aw’re  brought  thi  top-owot,  does  ta  know, 

For  th’  rain’s  cornin’  deawn  very  dree ; 

An'  th’  har’stone't  as  white  as  new  enow 
Come  whoam  to  thi  ohllder  an’  me. 
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“  When  aw  put  little  Sally  to  bed. 

Hoo  cried,  ’cose  her  feyther  weren’t  thecr ; 

So,  aw  kissed  th’  little  thing,  an’  aw  said 
Thae’d  bring  her  a  rihbin  Iro  th’  fair ; 

An’  aw  gaTe  her  her  doll,  an’  some  rags, 

An’  a  nice  little  white  cotton  bo* ; 

An’  aw  kissed  her  again  ;  but  hoo  said 
At  hoo  wanted  to  kiss  thee  an’  o’. 

“  An’  Dick,  too,  aw’d  sich  wark  wi’  him. 

Afore  aw  could  get  him  up  stairs  ; 

Time  towd  him  thae’d  bring  liiiu  a  drum, 

He  said,  when  he’re  sayin’  his  prayers ; 

Then  he  looked  i’  niy  face,  an’  he  said, 

‘  Has  th’  boggarts  taen  houd  o’  my  dad  ?  * 

An’  he  cried  till  his  e’en  were  quite  red  ; — 

He  likes  thee  some  weel,  does  yon  lad  ! 

“  At  th’  lung-length,  aw”  geet  ’em  laid  still ; 

An’  aw  hearken’t  folk’s  feet  at  went  by ; 

Saw  aw  iron’t  o’  my  clooas  reet  weel. 

An’  aw  hanged  ’em  o  th  maiden  to  dry  ; 

When  aw’d  mended  thi  stockin’s  an’  shirts. 

Aw  sit  deawii  to  knit  i’  my  cheer. 

An’  aw  rayley  did  feel  rather  hurt, — 

Mon,  aw’ra  one-Iif  when  theaw  artu’t  thecr. 

“  ‘  Aw’vc  a  drum  au’  a  trumpet  for  Dick  ; 

Aw’ve  a  yard  o’  blue  ribbiii  for  Sal ; 

Aw’ve  a  book  full  o’  babs  !  an’  a  stick 
An’  some  'bacco  an’  pipes  for  inysel ; 

Aw’ve  brought  thee  some  cotfee  au’  tay, — 

Iv  thae’liyi?€-/  i’  my  pocket,  thae’ll  see  ; 

An’  aw’vc  bought  tho  a  new  cap  to-day, — 

But,  aw  olez  bring  summat  for  thee  I 

“  *  Ciod  bless  tho,  my  lass  ;  aw’ll  go  whoam, 

An’  aw’ll  kiss  thee  an’  th’  childer  o’  reawnd 

Time  knows,  tl)at  wheerever  aw  roam, 

Aw’m  fain  to  get  back  to  th’  owd  greawnd. 

Aw  can  do  wi’  a  crack  o’er  a  glass ; 

Aw  can  do  wi’  a  bit  ov  a  spree; 

But  aw’ve  no  gradely  comfort,  my  lass, 

Except  wi’  yon  childer  ’an  thee  !  ’  ” 


Tlio  following  will  illustrate  the  widely  varpug  dialects  of  our 
country  and  justify  us,  we  believe,  in  our  assertion,  that  if  the 
two — Manchester  and  Poole — met  together,  they  would  find  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other : — 

“THE  STAGE  COACH.** 

“  Ah !  when  the  wold  ▼o*k  went  abrotd 
They  thought  it  vast  enough. 

If  vow^r  good  bosses  beilt  the  road 
Avore  the  ooach*8  mf ; 

An*  there  they  zot, 

A'cowld  or  hot. 
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An*  roll’d  along  the  ground, 

✓  While  the  whip  did  smack 

On  the  bosses’  back, 

An’  the  wheels  went  swiftly  round,  Good  so’s ; 
The  wheels  w’ent  swiftly  round. 


**  Noo  iron  rails  did  streak  the  land 
To  keep  the  wheels  in  track. 

The  coachman  turn’d  his  vow’r-in-hand. 
Out  right,  or  left,  an’  back  ; 

An*  ’e  stopt  avore 
A  man’s  own  door, 

To  teake  en  up  or  down  : 

While  the  reins  veil  slack. 

On  the  bosses’  back. 

Till  the  wheels  did  rottle  roun*  agean  ; 
Till  the  wheels  did  rottle  roun’. 


**  An’  there,  when  wintry  win’  did  blow, 

Athirt  the  plain  an’  hill, 

An*  the  zun  wcr*  peale  above  the  snow. 

An’  ice  did  stop  the  mill. 

They  did  laef  an’  joke, 

Wi*  cwoat  or  cloke, 

8o  warmly  roun’  ein  bound. 

While  the  whip  did  crack. 

On  the  bosses’  back, 

An’  the  wheels  roll’d  swiftly  roun’,  d’ye  know ; 
The  w  heels  went  swiftly  roun’. 


**  An*  when  the  rumblen  coach  did  pass 
Where  hufflon  winds  did  roar. 

They  stopp’d  to  teake  a  warmcn  glass 
By  the  sign  above  the  door ; 

An’  did  laef  an*  joke 
An’  ax  the  vo’k 

The  miles  they  wer’  vrom  town. 

Till  the  whip  did  crack 
On  the  bosses’  back. 

An’  the  wheels  roll’d  swiftly  roun*,  good  vo’k  ; 
The  wheels  roll’d  swiftly  roun*. 


**  An’  gaily  rod  wold  age  or  youth. 

When  zummer  light  did  vail 
On  woods  in  leaf,  or  trees  in  blooth, 

Or  girt  vo’k’s  parkside  wall. 

An’  they  thought  they  past 
The  pleaces  vast. 

Along  the  dousty  groun’. 

When  the  whip  did  smack 
On  the  hoBses’  back. 

An*  the  wheels  spun  swiftly  roun'.  Them  days 
The  wheels  spun  swiftly  roun’.” 
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“THE  SHY  MAX” 


“  All,  good  MeUster  Gwillet,  that  you  mid  a-kno\v’d, 
Wer’  a-bred  up  at  Coom,  an*  went  little  abroad ; 

An*  if  *e  got  in  among  strangers,  *e  velt 
His  poor  heart  in  a  twitter,  and  ready  to  melt ; 

Or  if,  by  ill  luck,  in  his  rambles,  'e  met 
Wi*  zome  maidens  a-tittren,  *e  burn*d  wi*  a  bet. 

That  shot  all  droo  the  lim’s  o’n,  an’  left  a  cwold  zweat. 
The  poor  little  chap  wer*  so  shy. 

He  wer*  ready  to  drap,  an*  to  die. 


“  But  at  laest  *twer*  the  lot  o’  the  poor  little  man 
To  vail  deeply  in  love,  as  the  best  ov  us  can ; 

An’  *twer’  noo  easy  task  vor  a  shy  man  to  tell 
Sicli  a  dazzlen  feair  maid  that  he  lov’d  her  so  well ; 

An*  oone  dae  when  ’e  met  her,  his  knees  nearly  smote 
Oone  another,  an*  then  wi’  a  struggle  he  brote 
A  vew  words  to  bis  tongue,  wi’  some  mwore  in  his  droat. 
But  she,  ’ithout  doubt,  could  zoon  vind, 

Vrom  two  words  that  come  out,  zix  behind. 


“  Zoo  at  langth,  when  *e  vound  her  so  smilen  an*  kind. 

Why  *e  wrote  her  zome  lains,  vor  to  tell  her  his  mind. 
Though  *twer*  then  a  hard  task  vor  a  man  that  wer*  shy. 

To  be  married  in  church,  wi*  a  crowd  stannen  by. 

But  *e  twold  her  oone  dae,  *  1  have  houses  an*  lands. 

We  could  marry  by  licence,  if  you  don't  like  banns,* 

An’  ’e  cover’d  his  eyes  up  wi*  oone  ov  his  ban’s, 

Vor  his  head  seem’d  to  zwim  as  he  spoke. 

An*  the  air  look’d  so  dim  as  a  smoke. 

“  Well !  ’e  vound  a  good  nai'ghbour  to  goo  in  his  pleUce 
Vor  to  buy  the  goold  ring,  vor  he  hadden  the  feMce. 

An*  when  *e  went  up  vor  to  put  in  the  banns, 

*K  did  sheSke  in  his  lags,  an*  did  sheake  in  his  ban’s. 

Then  they  ax’d  vor  her  neame,  an*  her  parish  or  town. 

An*  *e  gied  ’em  a  leaf,  wi*  her  neSrae  a-wrote  down ; 

Vor  *e  cooden  a-tw’old  ’em  outright,  vor  a  poun*. 

Vor  his  tongue  wer*  so  >veak  an*  so  loose, 

When  *e  wanted  to  speak  ’twer’  noo  use. 

Zoo  they  went  to  be  married,  an*  when  they  got  there, 

All  the  vo’k  wer*  a-gather*d  as  if  *tw’er*  a  feair. 

An*  *e  thought,  though  his  pleUce  mid  be  pleasant  to  zome. 
He  cood  all  but  ha*  wish’d  that  he  hadden  a-conie. 

The  bride  w'er*  a-smilen  as  fresh  as  a  rwose. 

An*  when  *e  come  wi*  her,  an*  show’d  his  poor  nose, 

All  the  little  bwoys  shouted,  an*  cried  *  There  *e  goes,* 

*  There  *e  goes.*  Oh  !  vor  his  peart  *e  velt 
As  if  the  poor  heart  o’n  would  melt. 

“  An*  when  they  stood  up  by  the  chancel  tc^ether, 

Oh  !  a  man  mid  ha*  knock’d  en  right  down  wi*  a  veather, 
*£  did  veel  zoo  asheilm’d  that  ’e  thought  *c  would  rather 
He  werden  the  bridegroom,  but  only  the  father. 

But,  though  *tis  so  funny  to  zee  en  so  shy, 

Eet  his  mind  is  so  lowly,  his  a'lms  be  so  high. 

That  to  do  a  meUn  deed,  or  to  tell  oone  a  lie. 

You’d  vind  that  he’d  shun  mw'ore  by  haef. 

Than  to  stan’  vor  vok’s  fun,  or  their  laef.’* 
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AVlien  we  hear  the  unity  of  the  human  race  denied  on  the  ground 
of  the  great  variety  of  human  languages,  it  seems  to  us  just  as 
reasonable  to  deny  the  unity  of  Englishmen  on  the  ground  of  the 
variety  of  our  dialects.  We  wish,  for  our  readers^  amusement, 
we  could  bring  upon  the  platfomi  a  peasant  from  Kent,  and 
another  from  Yorkshire,  and  set  them  to  converse  together ;  they 
could  not  understand  each  other.  Hut  in  a  pa])er  so  brief  we  can 
do  little  more  than  smile  at  the  variety  of  dialects.  AVe  shall 
not  succeed  in  showing  }  ou  their  essential  unity ;  still,  let  not  the 
reader  smile  only  at  the  vulgar — the  vulgar,  also,  in  the  matter 
of  speech,  frequently  smile  at  the  gentry,  and  even  at  the 
scholars;  and  every  scholar  will  believe  us  when  we  say  that 
frequently  the  vulgar  have  the  best  of  the  laugh ;  the  reader 
knows  the  old  conversation  in  Air.  Pegge^s  **  Essay  on  the  Speech 
of  the  Londoners  between  a  citizen  of  Ijondon  in  the  old  time 
and  his  servant. 

Cif.  :  VilUam,  I  vants  my  \dg.  Srr. :  Vitch  vig,  sir  ?  Cif,  :  \\, 
the  vite  vig,  in  the  vooden  vig  box  vitch  I  vore  last  Yensday  in  th(‘ 
westry. 

Mr.  Matthews  used  to  desenbe  very  humourously  the  distress 
of  a  citizen  who,  on  the  deck  of  a  Alargate  steamer,  had  lost  his 
hat  and  wig  by  the  too  rude  greeting  of  the  wind.  Cif.  :  Oh 
lor,  misses,  my  hat  and  vig’s  overboard.  ;  !AIy  eye  and 

Betty  Alartin ;  and  there\s  a  wale  I  Peumaujer :  A  whale ! 
AYhere?  where?  I’d  give  a  ti’pund  note  to  see  a  whale.  Captain: 
There  aint  never  no  vale,  no  veres,  sir;  it’s  the  gen’l’inan’s 

sir;  it’s  his  vife’s  wail  vat  she  vears  over 
[.”  This  is  the  vulgar  transposition  of  letters 
so  called ;  but  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  fashion  has  be- 
(iome  vulgar  lately,  and  has  been  transposing  letters  too.  AA"e  were 
in  church  the  other  day  vrhen  a  young  curate  read  from  the  Book 
of  Duter/ronomy,  and  took  his  text  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
iromans.  jBr.  Christmas,  in  his  notes  to  Begge,  says,  that  a  lady 
at  Cambndge  told  him  that  lEichard  had  got  some  ^?facts  which 
Mr.  Careers  had  given  him,  and  he  was  going  to  T/nnity  for 
some  more.  The  old  line,  Around  the  ragged  rocks  the  ragged 
rascals  ran  their  rural  race,”  would  be  by  some  persons,  in  their 
elegant  and  euphoneous  nineteenth  centur\'  dialect,  pronounced 
Afcound  the  /ragged  /rocks  the  //ugged  /rascals  //  an  their 
//•uriale  //ace.”  These  illustrative  tones  sound  very  difterently  to 
the  emphatic  and  broad  sounds  of  the  old  woman,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Southey,  in  that  wise  and  glorious  book  ‘‘The  Doctor,”  wlio,  in 
those  days,  when  tailors  were  milliners  for  women,  as  well  as 
mantua-makers  for  men,  went  to  her  tailorial  confessor  with 
these  directions :  Here,  talleor,  tak  this  petcut ;  thoo  niun 


mispronuncification, 
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bin  me’t,  and  thoo  muii  tap  bin  me^t ;  thoo  mun  turn  me’t 
rangsid  afoor  top  sid  bottom,  insid  oot ;  tlioo  can  do’t,  thoo  mun 
do’t,  and  thoo  muii  do’t  speedily and  there  is  in  directions  like 
these  as  little  possibility  of  misconceiving  the  lady’s  character  as 
the  directions  she  issued  'with  such  brevity  and  force.  Hut  what 
is  especially  to  be  noted  in  this  view  of  the  subject  is  that  the  view 
of  the  transposilions  of  letters,  or  the  interchange  of  letters; 
the  disappearance  of  a  consonant,  or  the  emphasis  of  a  vowel,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  coarse  word,  is  not  so  arbitrary  as  many  have 
supposed;  these  vulgarities  are  guides  to  aboriginal  forms  of 
speech.  AVe  sound  a  word  very  frequently  by  a  polite  termina¬ 
tion  or  ])retix  until  the  original  is  almost  lost  sight  of ;  but  when 
the  scholar  uses  his  surgical  knife  and  amputates  the  unnecessary 
affix  then  securely  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  word,  is  the  test  and 
the  clue  by  which  we  identify  the  race  and  the  speech. 

And  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  most  unmethodical  in  the 
direction  of  my  remarks  we  must  return  again  to  a  section  of  the 
subject  we  seem  to  have  left — that  oi  proper  names.  Mr.  Lower, 
in  his  ‘‘  Historical  Essays  on  English  Surnames,”  has  touched  a  very 
fruitful  subject  for  inquisitive  antiquarians.  The  word  surname 
itself  has  sometimes  puzzled,  although  it  is  susceptible  of  two  very 
plain  interpretations,  either  sur  name,  that  is  from  the  French,  a 
name  on  a  name,  as  we  say  lioulogiie  sur  mer,  Boulogne  on  the 
sea — or  sir  name,  which  is  more  ])robable,  that  is  the  name  of  a 
father,  or  the  sii'e  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name  bestowed. 
Names  do  not  grow  as  they  did,  although  it  is  probable  they  still 
come  into  existence  I’rom  year  to  year.  Our  names  have  under¬ 
gone  so  many  transmutations  that  we  do  not  recognize  many  that 
were  once  very  simple  and  necessary  signs.  Formerly  every 
tradesman  had  a  sign,  not  merely  publicans,  but  the  keepers  of 
all  other  shops,  and  the  keeper  was  usually  cjdled  after  the  sign 
of  his  house.  Wordsworth  has  written  a  poem  called  I^eter  Bell,” 
but  there  was  a  worthy  who  bore  that  name  many  a  long  genera¬ 
tion  back,  and  his  name  guides  us  to  the  mode  in  which  perhaps, 
Peter’s  ancestry  hecame  possessed  or  the  patronymic.  In  an 
old  poem  called  ‘‘ Pasquin’s  Nightcap,”  printed  1612  which  we 
have  never  seen,  but  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Lower,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : — 

“  First,  there  is  Maister  Peter  at  the  Bell, 

A  linen-draper  and  a  wealthy  man  ; 

Then  Maister  Thomas,  that  doth  stockings  sell. 

And  George  the  grocer,  at  the  Fryingpun. 

And  Maister  Timothy,  the  woolleudraper, 

And  Maister  Salutnon,  leather  scraper ; 

And  Maister  Rank,  ye  goldsmith  at  the  Rose; 

And  Maister  Philip,  with  the  fiery  nose. 
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And  Malster  Miles,  the  mercer  at  the  Arrow, 

And  Master  Nicke,  the  silk-inaii,  at  the  Plow ; 

And  Master  Giles,  the  salter,  at  the  Sparrow, 

And  Maister  Dick,  the  vinter,  at  the  Cow. 

»  And  Harry,  haberdasher,  at  the  Horn, 

And  Oliver,  the  dyer,  at  the  Thorn; 

And  Bernard,  barber-surgeon,  at  the  Fiddle, 

And  Moses,  merchant-tailor,  at  the  Needle.’* 

T^is  extract  will  show  to  us  how  many  names  came  into 
existence.  Every  Ullage  and  small  town  in  England  presents  us 
with  illustrations,  and  they,  too,  give  a  plain  solution  of  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  that  large  family,  the  Smiths,  who  certainly 
abound  everywhere.  Somebody  has  said  a  man  might  as  well 
have  no  name  at  all  as  be  called  John  Smith,  although  the 
countryman  did  not  think  so  who  directed  a  letter  to  Mr,  John 
Smith,  London,  with  speed ;  but  if  w'e  derive  this  w’ord  from  the 
Saxon  smitan,  to  smite,  and  apply  it  to  all  artificers  in  wnod,  or 
stone,  or  iron,  or  copper,  w^e  shall  see  how'  the  word  might 
become  so  general.  AVheehvrights,  carpenters,  masons,  and 
blacksmiths  are  all  smite rs,  and  these  are  among  the  most  eoni- 
mon  trades  in  every  state  of  society.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  in 
a  primeval  age  man  w’ould  be  indicated  by  his  most  ordinary 
pursuits.  We  have  some  curious  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
names  of  many  of  the  leaders  who  came  over  wdth  William,  at 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  wdiose  names  are  preserved  in  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ;  many  are  neither  dignified  nor  graceful. 
We  have  one  knight  William  the  Cowman ;  another.  Lord 
Hughes  the  Tailor ;  another  is  CEil  de  Bceuf,  or  Sir  BalVs  Eye ; 
another  Front  de  Ba  uf,  or  BulVs  Face ;  and  crow’ds  wdiose  names 
are  derived  from  a  native  town  or  village. 

The  names  of  the  time  of  the  Puritans  have  frequently  afforded 
food  for  laughter.  The  Barehones  Parliament  has  ever  been  a 
standing  historical  joke.  But  Mr.  Lower  has  showm  that  the 
naming  of  children  with  abstract  mental  qualities  and  Scriptural 
expressions  was  not  peculiar  to  that  particular  time.  The  parents 
have  to  be  accountable  for  many  names  that  seem  to  us  now 
absurd  enough.  Indeed,  the  blame,  if  any,  rests  between  the 
parents  and  the  clergyman.  Hume,  the  historian,  quoting 
“  Brome’s  Travels,*’  says  : — 

“  It  was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  of  that  time  (1G53)  to 
change  their  names  from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony^  William,  w'hicli 
they  regarded  as  heathenish  and  ungodly,  into  others  more  sancti¬ 
fied  and  godly.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was  adopted  as 
a  name.  Here  arc  the  names  of  a  jury  of  Sussex,  enclosed  about 
this  time : — Accepted  Trevor  of  Norsham ;  Redeemed  Compton  of 
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Battle ;  Faint  Not  Hewell  of  Heathfield ;  Make  Peace  Heaton  of 
Hare ;  God  Reward  Smart  of  Fivelmrst ;  Stand  Fast  on  High 
Stringer  of  Crowhurst ;  Eai-th  Adams  of  Warble  ton  ;  Called  Lower 
of  the  Same ;  Kill  Sin  Pimple  of  Witliam ;  Return  Spelman  of 
Watling;  Be  Faithful  Joiner  of  Britling ;  Fly  Debate  Roberts  of 
the  Same  ;  Fight  the  Good  Fight  of  Faith  White  of  Emir ;  More 
Fruit  Fowler  of  East  Hadly  ;  Hope  For  Bending  of  the  Same  ;  Grace¬ 
ful  Harding  of  Lewis  ;  Weep  Not  Billing  of  the  Same  ;  Meek  Brewer 
of  Okenham. 

“  These  names  were,  no  doubt,  im 
taste  seems  doubtful ;  to  many  it  wifl^^i 
minds  of  the  parents  there  was  usuj  " 
something  of  a  custom 
tmnslated,  mi 
quarrel 

the  sentiment 


posed  as  baptismal  names.  The 
_;eeni  reprehensible  ;  but  in  the 
ally  no  vain  meaning.  It  became 
;  and,  perhaps,  most  names,  if  tested  and 
ght  yield  some  such  result  of  laughter.  Perhaps  the 
is  rather  with  the  euphony  than  with  either  the  custom  or 

- :.  The  old  Hebrew  names,  Aaron,  Moses,  Benjamin, 

(fee.,  Ac.,  have,  to  our  ear,  a  more  customary  sound,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  formation  is  the  same.  Even  at  this  day  there  is 
living  in  Jamaica,  or  there  was  but  a  short  time  since,  one  named, 
Through  much  Tribulation  we  must  Enter  the  Kingdom — White. 

But  Mr.  Swill  ton  gives,  in  his  little  book  on  words,  one  still 
more  objectionably  ludicrous — “  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  thee, 
thou^dst  have  been  Damned  Dobson.’’ 

Before  the  time  of  Barebones,  we  find  such  names  as  Free  Gift, 
Reformation,  Earth,  Ashes,  Dust,  Delivery,  More  Fruit,  Tribula¬ 
tion,  The  Lord  is  Near,  More  Trial,  Joy  Again,  From  Above. 
We  have  also  similar  names  before  the  times  of  the  Puntans,  such 
as  Approved  Frewen,  Be  Thankful  Majmard,  Be  Courteous  Cole, 
Safety  in  Iligli  Street,  More  Fruit  Fowler,  Free  Gift  Mabbs,  Fly 
Debate  Smart,  Fly  Fornication  Richardson,  and  so  on,  to  a  very 
great  length,  these  might  be  quoted.  They  arc  historical,  and,  at 
any  rate,  arc  not  more  ludicrous  than  the  Proud  Norman  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey. 

In  our  libraiy  we  have  those  ponderous  volumes  by  the  Rev. 
VV'alter  AVliiter — it  is  probable  most  of  their  fellows  found  their 
way  to  the  butter  shop,  but  if  our  readers  arc  interested  in  the  topic 
of  our  present  study,  and  those  two  volumes  ever  cross  their  path 
purchase  them,  and  read  them  ;  rash,  indeed,  would  be  the  man 
who  would  attempt  to  defend  the  main  positions  of  Mr.  Whiter, 
but  the  volumes  are  full  of  curious  hints,  extensive  thought  and 
reading,  running  over  upwards  of  a  thousand  closely-print(‘d 
quarto  pages — we  refer  to  this  book  because  it  ])receded  by  many 
years  the  celebrated  ‘‘  Vocalisms  ”  of  Bopp.  Mr.  Whiter  knew 
nothing  of  German  criticism ;  indeed,  what  wo  understand  by 
tluit  did  not  then  exist — but  he  anticii)ated  very  much  of  it — lie 
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attempted  to  found  etymological  study  on  a  general  law,  and  so 
free  it  from  the  caprice  of  every  successive  student ;  like  all  such 
men  he,  no  doubt,  followed  in  his  retired  vicarage  his  idea  until 
it  sometimes  became  almost  ludicrous  in  his  hands ;  but  there  was 
truth  in  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  truth  w^as  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  better  known  as  Bopp’s  Theory ;  it  is  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  that  the  vital  portions  of  any  language  arc  in 
the  consonant,  the  vowel  indeed  only  giving  the  utterance,  or  the 
sound,  while  the  writing  retains  its  sameness.  If  this  be  so,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  flexibility  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
have  made  characters  and  toifts  to  harmonize  ^ntlulhat  flexibility. 
Our  language,  and  the  languages  of  Kurope  in  general,  promise 
illustrations  of  this.  The  ideas  of  these  Etymologists,  thefr 
dreams  and  speculations,  are  marvellous.  It  was  a  favourite 
portion  of  Mr.  AVhiter’s  theory  that  all  language — or,  rather,  all 
words,  had  their  origin  in  the  soil  and  the  occupations  of  the  >ioil, 
and  that  this  was  expressed  in  those  rude  consonants  which  are  the 
first  ef  'orts  of  speech.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  same  eleiuentary 
consonant  conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea  in  all  languages. 
It  will  be  seen  by  all,  that  tve  have  now  reached  really  a  most 
interesting,  if  ambiguous,  and  shadowy  section  of  the  study 
of  the  transformations  and  migrations  of  words, — we  have  come 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Horne  Tooke’s  celebrated  “  Discussions 
in  the  Diversions  of  Purley’’ — Whence  do  nouns  come?  how 
do  verbs  grow  ?  are  the  verbs  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  which 
nouns  are  the  stem, — and  how  do  nouns  grow  into  verbs  ?  It 
must  be  interesting  to  trace  this  process  by  which  things  that 
exist,  and  are  nouns,  arc  made  into  things  that  move  and  feel, 
and  think  and  feel,  as  verbs ; — you  see  there  is  the  same  relation 
between  these  as  there  is  between  natural  philosophy,  which  is 
the  study  of  matter  dead  ;  and  natural  history,  which  is  the  study 
of  matter  alive ;  or  between  the  studv  of  mechanics  and  chv- 
mistry. 

But  this  question  is  connected  with  another ;  all  our  readers 
have  heard  how  that  a  dispute  has  been  going  on  now’  for  a  good 
many  yeai*s  between  the  two  old  families  of  Consonant  and  Vowel. 
And  the  other  day,  Tom  Consonant  and  Squire  Vowel  ciime  to  a 
regular  battle  in  our  hearing.  The  Squire  provoked  the  battle  by 
telling  Tom  to  take  himself  off  if  he  could  not  learn  to  speak 
better :  “  What  do  you  mean,^*  said  he,  by  coming  here  with 
your  hard  G’s,  and  K's,  and  R*s,  and  L’s,  I  protest  you  make  me 
sick — faugh — be  off  with  your  muck,  and  mend  your  mamiers.” 
“Marry,  come  up, “  said  Tom  Consonant,  “  if  I  go  far  off,  I  shall  tiike 
uw’ay  all  the  I/s  and  the  S*s  with  me,  and  thatd  take  the  support 
from  vour  fainilv,  ^Ir.  Yow’el.  For  much  as  vou  think  of  vour- 
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self,  and  though  I  am  a  poor,  plain,  bluiit-spoken  Consonant,  I 
can  tell  you  I  come  of  an  older  family  than  you  ;  why,  the  Con¬ 
sonants  were  born  before  you  Vowels  were  ever  thought  of, — 
and  what  have  you  been  good  for  since  you  were  born  I  should 
like  to  know  what  are  you  but  a  pufl‘  of  wind — youSo  got  no 
backbone,  Mr.  Vowel,  you’ve  got  no  backbone  in  you.  You  talk 
about  speaking,  but,  bless  me,  you  cannot  speak,  you  can’t  make  a 
res|)ectable  word  without  me;  you  Vowels,  why  you  are  only 
gentlemen  farmers,  wo  C’oiisonauts  dig,  and  work,  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  navigate,  and  ])aiiit,  and  plough.  Now,  Mr.  Vowel, 
take  yourself  out  of  dig,  ^vo  d’g  the  same ;  take  your  o  out  of 
work,  and  your  fr  too,  if  you  like,  and  we  r’k  the  same ;  take 
your  (fy  and  your  u  from  manufacture,  and  we  m’n’f  ct’r  still ;  and 
your  (tj  iy  r,  from  navigate,  and  we  still  n’v’g’t;  and  as  to  paint¬ 
ing  and  ploughing,  we  can  get  on  just  as  well  without  you.  You 
tell  me  to  be  off;  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Vowel,  be  off,  and  where 
will  you  be  ?”  “  ^ly  dear  fellow,”  said  V owel,  **  don’t  excite  yourself, 
do  breathe  freely ;  the  truth  is,  you  see  I  know  you  are  a  useful 
fellow,  but  a  little  too  rough  ;  why,  the  other  day,  in  AV ales, 
which  is  a  great  country  of  yours,  I  fell  into  a  village  called 
‘  Nantyddthyyllannmanoocloughgghogg.’  See  what  it  is  to  be 
born  without  vowels — how  barbarous — let  us  shake  hands,  and 
agree  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  go  along  comfortable  together.” 

‘  Whereupon  they  did  so ;  ’  but  tee  plainly  perceived  that  Conso¬ 
nant  was  the  real  worker  in  language,  that  a  language  of  vowels 
was  itnjjos^ibley  but  that  however  unpleasant  it  might  be,  to  hear 
or  speak,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  language  of  consonants. 

These  remarks  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  broken  and 
eliptical,  from  the  pressure  of  space  and  the  immensity  of  the 
topic ;  we  should  like  to  introduce  to  the  reader  a  series  of  djmasties 
of  words.  We  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  if  men  are  all  of 
one  race,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  growth  of  their  speech  should 
be — we  may  say  simultaneous ;  the  same  elementary  sounds  will, 
in  all  languages,  be  associated  with  the  like  impressions  and  wants. 
This  is  admirably  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  I^tin  is  concerned,  in 
Mr.  Key’s  grammar  of  that  language,  on  the  crude  forms;  by  this 
system  you  throw  away  all  the  extraneous  letters  or  syllables, 
and  then  what  is  left  is  considered  the  true  word.  We  do  not  know 
language  until  we  have  studied  those  parts  of  a  word  which 
are  its  abreviations  or  its  affixes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Latin 
verb  verso  or  verto,  originally  in  its  root,  signilying  to  stir  up ; 
from  this  we  procure  the  “  Per rers/o/j  of  the  Mind ;”  “  VersaiWiiy 
of  Character  ;”  “The  Subre/w/ow  of  an  Empire  ;”  “Johnson,  vermis 
Jackson;”  “In  inrem?  Propoition ;  ”  “The  ^aversion  of  an 
Estate;”  “ The  Conrc/‘«/o//  of  the  Heathen;”  “ The  Celebration 
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of  an  AnnirmYiry ; “The  Conrm^  of  a  Ih’oposition  ;  ”  “A 
Witty  or  Pleasant  Qonvemition  “  The  Vertex  of  a  Triangle 
“  A  Man  Qoncersatit  or  Versed  in  all  sorts  of  Learning  ;  “  The 

Adivr/iVments  of  a  Newspaper ;  ”  “  A  Devouring  Vortex ;  ” 
“The  Di«  'ersions  of  the  Fashionable;’*  “The  Miseries  of  Ad- 
versity ;  ”  “  Seven  Aniinadre/%s*/o>^s ;  ”  “  Notes  and  Animadrer- 
sations  on  a  Book  ;  ”  “  He  Averted  the  Danger  ;  ”  “  Mortal 
Aversion ;  ”  “  Sublime  Verses ;  “  The  Version  of  the  Psalms 

“  Fertigo  in  the  Head  “  Tergi/Yrsation “  The  System  of  the 
Universe ;  ”  “  The  University  of  Cambridge  nniversally  celebrated 
for  its  Arts  and  Institutions ;  ”  “  He  Adr^?>•^c^/  to  the  Subject.” 
All  of  these  varied  words  lie  locked  up  in  the  Latin  verso — the 
idea  of  turning  or  ploughing  up ;  but  we  may  xQvert  to  four 
hundred  illustrations  of  the  same  wealth  of  verbal  capital  from 
even  yet  more  unprofitable  soil. 

All  language  is  imagery ;  every  word  we  utter,  if  we  could  trace 
it  to  its  root,  we  should  find  to  be  an  image.  But  it  is  surely 
remarkable  how  many  of  our  words,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  are  derived  from  the  earth,  and  associations  and  occupations 
connected  with  the  earth.  But  this  principle  requires  not  a  few 
pages — which  is  all  we  have  at  present  to  bestow  upon  the 
matter — but  rather  at  least  a  volume,  or  volumes.  Primitive 
sounds  always  express  like  emotions  and  affections ;  R  11  0,  long 
and  short,  what  a  variety  of  combinations  they  make.  Earth  is 
synonymous  with  erish  in  Arabic ;  with  virya  in  Latin  ;  with 
yard,  garden,  to  Hortns,  orchard ;  this  generation  of  words  is 
infinite,  but  they  all  express  the  idea  of  that  which  is  routed, 
irritated.  The  word  harrow,  also,  and  the  word  harass,  harrowing 
the  field,  suggests  the  idea  of  harrowing  the  soul  with  fear  and 
wonder ;  and  the  same  elementary  consonants  give  rout,  rut,  road, 
wroth,  writhe,  wreathe,  tcrick,  wrack,  wretched,  rough,  nigged,  rake, 
route.  In  these  remarks  we  only  ^^dsh  to  call  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  consonants,  whether  the 
soft  and  labial,  or  the  hoarse  and  guttural ;  it  is  in  this  way  we 
believe  we  shall  discover  the  essential  and  rudimental  unity  of 
human  speech.  Stripping  from  words  their  factious,  conventional, 
and  local  meaning — identifying  names  tand  emotions  >vith  sounds, 
wo  shall  arrive  at  last  at  unity  of  expression. 

But  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have  said  so  much  without 
involving  a  mental  dispute  ^vdth  some  of  our  readers.  We  will 
notice  that,  independent  of  that  reason  which  we  have  first  given, 
there  is  an  exceeding  interest  in  the  study  of  English  words, 
because  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  study  is  the  study 
of  things,  and  leads  the  mind  on  to  the  perception  of  the  propriety 
and  fitness  of  language  and  words  in  general.  Yet  how  distant 
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seems  the  relationship  of  words.  ManfJc  is  the  Saxon  for  a 
covering,  yet  we  have  the  liquor  mantliny  in  the  glass;  we  have 
“  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pond/*  and  Shakespeare  tells  us 
of  ‘‘  a  kind  of  men  whose  visage  do  cream  and  mantle  like  a 
standing  pool.”  Thus  the  noun  grows  into  a  verb,  and  the  verb 
into  an  adjective.  Look  again  at  the  word  icarren  ;  this  is  one  of 
those  singular  roots  running  through  an  infinite  variety.  We  have 
a  rabbit  tcarren  ;  we  have  n'eavy  a  place  of  security  for  fish  ;  the 
wares**  of  merchandise  arc  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  warrant 
for  the  soundness  of  the  goods,  and  the  judge’s  warranty  and  the 
ward  of  chancery,  and  the  wariness  or  circumspection  of  the  careful 
man ;  these  are  all  derivations  from  the  same  ancestry  ;  as  warren, 
a  seenritf/y  so  the  word  ressel,  a  ship,  a  enp,  the  veins  of  the  body, 
the  mind  of  man.  In  all  these  the  primary  signification  is  kept 
sight  of.  Thus  field  is  felled,  or  the land;  and  was  spelt 
feld  by  old  writers.  The  felled  land  was  in  opposition  to  the 
woodland.  Thus,  end,  to  chew  the  end,  to  chew  the  chewed,  as 
Spenser  has  it : — 

“In  some  cool  shadow  from  the  scorching  heat, 

Their  whily  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eat.“ 

And  from  pastoral  usages  to  less  poetical,  we  may  remark  that  a 
quid  of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  end ;  wild  is  willed,  or  the  character 
of  those  who  are  self-willed  in  opposition  to  those  who  \ield  to  the 
wills  of  society,  or  the  family.  The  word  cancel,  and  chancellor, 
are  related  to  lattice,  since  the  chancellor  was  in  the  old  time  sup¬ 
posed  to  sit  behind  lattices.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  the 
relationship  of  the  elegant  occupation  of  sewing,  'svith  so  undraw¬ 
ing-room  like  a  creature  as  a  sow,  yet  this  passage  of  words  came 
about  in  this  way,  the  bristles  of  the  animal  were  formerly  used  by 
shoemakers,  as  indeed  they  are  to  this  day ;  the  word,  sim,  the 
Latin  word  for  sow,  came  to  be  the  root  of  the  verb  to  sew,  and  thus 
the  occupation  of  the  lady,  the  occupation  of  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  ungraceful  citizen  of  the  stye,  came  to  be  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Thus,  again,  what  connection  is  there  between  pontiff,  the 
sovereign  bishop,  pontificial  robes,  and pont,  a  bridge  ;  yet  the  word 
pontiff  is  derived  from  what  was  supposed  the  highest  dignity  of 
an  early  age,  namely,  the  bridging  over  that  which  was  impassable 
and  chaotic,  and  although  a  term  unfit  enough  for  so  weak  a 
creature  as  a  Poqye  of  Rome,  no  word  more  fitly  expresses  the  capa¬ 
bility,  strength,  and  enterprize,  of  a  strong  commanding  intellect. 
There  does  not  seem  much  connection  between  that  text,  ‘‘  Though 
thou  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,”  with  bread — yet  bread  is 
only  brayed  wheat — ^that  which  is  brayed,  and  so  dough  is  the  same 
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as  de.Wf  that  which  is  wetted.  Spencer  abounds  in  confirmations 
of  this — ^for  instance  : — 

**  And  all  the  day  it  standeth  fall  of  deotr, 

*  M'hich  is  the  tears  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow.** 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  Tlie  Structure  of  the 
English  Language,’’  has  said  some  things  upon  this  subject.  Wc 
have  sometimes  imagined  an  amusing  scene, — if  old  Father  Idiom 
and  young  Idiom,  junior,  his  great  grandson,  could  meet  together 
in  the  same  drawing-room,  we  believe  young  Idiom  would  be  sadly 
scandalized  at  the  very  blunt  speech  of  his  ancestor.  AVe  may 
conceive  ohl  Idiom  throwing  himself  back  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
exclaiming,  “  AVell,  boy,  I  tell  ye  I’ve  been  a-coming  so  fast  up 
here,  that  I’m  all  in  a  sweaty  Young  Idiom  :  **  My  dear  sir, 
pardon  me,  as  a  junior,  vent  ini ng  to  correct  so  venerable  a  person, 
but  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  you  substituted  for  that 
odious  word  sweatf  the  more  euphonious  polysyllable,  perspirationy 
Old  Idiom  :  “  Well,  lad,  correct  or  not  correct,  I  don’t  care ;  just 
be  so  good  as  touch  that  bell,  and  tell  them  to  let  us  have  a  mug 
of  ale ;  coming  through  that  yard  just  now,  tiny  were  moving  a 
dung-heap,  and,  if  you  believe  me,  it  stunclc  so  bad,  the  stench 
almost  knocked  me  do\Mi.”  Young  Idiom  :  ‘‘  Pshaw !  My 
dear  grandfather,  how  you  talk !  those  words  are  very  iinhecoming  ; 
how  much  more  elegant  it  would  have  hcen  to  have  spoken  of  the 
unpleasant  effluvia:,  I  am  sure  your  sufferings  must  have  been  very 
great,  for  I  have  experienced  them  all  myself.”  Old  Idiom  would 
give  you  plainly  to  understand  that  his  acquaintance  squinted. 
Young  Idiom  would  soften  it  down  to  ohliquitg  of  vision.  Old 
Idiom  would  plainly  tell  you  his  servant  was  drunk.  Young 
Idiom  would  be  sorry  to  inform  you  he  was  inebriated ;  he  might 
even  go  so  so  far  as  to  say,  intoxicated.  When  Old  Idiom  would 
rap  out  into  a  downright — ‘‘  That’s  a  //c,”  Young  Idiom  would 
politely  inform  you,  that  you  were  guilty  of  a  prevarieatorg  equivoca- 
tion^  possibly  amounting  even  to  tergiversation.  Old  Idiom  told  his 
neighbours  if  they  did  wrong,  they  would  go  to  hell ;  young  Idiom, 
to  quote  Mr.  Rogers,  would  imitate  the  courtly  preacher  “  who  told 
his  congregation  that  if  they  did  not  mend  their  manners,  they 
would  certainly  go  to  a  place  wliich  he  could  not  think  of  men¬ 
tioning  in  the  ears  of  so  polite  an  assembly,”  Mr.  Rogers  says : — 

**  Again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which,  though  not 
truly  and  properly  offensive  in  themselves,  would,  if  clothed  in  the 
rough  Saxon,  appear  so  to  the  sensitive  modesty  of  a  highly  refined 
state  of  society  ;  dressed  in  Latin,  these  very  same  ideas  shall  seem 
decent  enough.  Once  more  :  there  is  a  large  number  of  words  which, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  us^  and  from  their  being  so 


constantly  in  the  months  of  the  vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in 
polished  society,  though  more  privileged  synonymes  of  Latin  origin, 
or  some  classical  circumlocution,  expressing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pass  unquestioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vulgar  about  the  old  Baxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  as 
uncouth  in  a  drawing-room  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  1  hus  the  word  ‘  stench  ’  is  lavendered  over  into  unplea¬ 
sant  effluvia,  or  an  ill  odour :  ‘  sweat,’  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  syllables,  becomes  a. very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
‘  perspiration.’  To  ‘  scpiint  ’  is  softened  into  obliquity  of  vision  ;  to 
be  *  drunk  ’  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  what  Burke  more  questionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  ‘  that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.*  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientific  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills.” 

All !  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  English  language  in  these  latter  days.  AV e  have  heard  of  the 
man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  ‘‘  Gihup'^  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
single  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hierogl^’phic 
items,  onafada*^  **  ageiiiioniniome”  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  **  horse  half  a  day,**  and  a  ‘‘  getting  on  him  home.** 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
concealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner’s  Pens, 
warranted  to  act  “  upon  improved  self-renovating  philosophical 
principles.**  The  advertiser  says,  “Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
in  the  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,**  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — “  Richard  Tanner’s  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminently 
approved,  graphometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coadjuvant  pliancy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
of  amaldine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens.”  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
might  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un¬ 
meaning  jnmble  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
there  were  some  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  style  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
“  Jewel  ”  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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which  he  elegantly  expresses  himself  thas : — I  could  have  in¬ 
troduced,  in  cane  of  ohncarity  ( !  ),  synonymal,  exargastic,  and 
palilogetic  elucidations,  for  sweetness  of  phrase,  antimetathetic 
commutations  of  epithets ;  for  the  vehement  excitation  of  matter, 
exclamations  in  the  fi’ont,  and  epiphonemas  in  the  rear.  I  could 
have  used,  for  the  promptier  stirring  up  of  passion,  apostrophal 
and  prosopopanal  diversions,  and  for  the  appeasing  and  settling  of 
them  some  epanorthetic  revocations  and  aposiopetic  restraints.  I 
could  have  inserted  dialogisms  displaying  their  interrogatory  part 
with  communicatively  pysmatic  and  sustentative  flourishes,  or 
proleptically  with  the  refutative  scheme  of  anticipation  and  sub¬ 
jection  and  that  part  which  concerns  the  responsory  with  the 
figures  of  permission  and  concession.’’  ‘‘I  suppose  you  mean 
so  and  so,”  a  judge,  said,  some  time  since,  from  the  bench  to 
a  witness  who  drench’t  his  speech  'wdth  scientific  technicalities. 
‘‘I  do,  my  Lord.”  “  Then  why  could  you  not  say  so.”  He  had 
said  so,  but  not  in  English.*  Hearing  some  people  speak,  one  is 
inclined  to  let  them  speak  on,  lest  they  should  say  with  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  ‘‘  There,  Sir,  an  attack  on  my  language !  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  An  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  ?  Was 
ever  such  a  brute  ?  Sure  if  I  reprehend  anything  in  this  world, 
it  is  the  use  of  my  oracidar  tongue  and  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs.”  But  if  our  language  suffers  from  the  tinsel  finery  and 
foppery  of  affectation,  it  sufters  not  less  from  the  slang  and 
tatterdemalionism  of  speech.  W e  have  plenty  of  illustrations  of 
speech  at  the  perfumers  before  the  looking-glass.  We  have  also 
speech  in  the  dram-shop,  and  the  dirt.  .^Vll  these,  and  manifes¬ 
tations  like  these,  are  the  frivolities,  the  nonsense  words,  of 
language  ;  but  if  any  person  shall  say  they  rather  tend  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  mind  and  the  style  than  the  transformations  of  words. 
We  reply,  words  are  at  once  the  monarchs  and  the  subjects  of  the 
mind  and  the  style.  The  style  of  every  age  and  every  man  is 
made  up  of  words,  and  words  are  the  ink  formed  from  the  mental 
chemistry  and  the  motions  of  the  soul. 


•Mr.  Roger  i. 


Tue  Outlines  of  Thelooy,  or  General 
Principles  of  Kevealed  Religion  briefly 
stated,  designed  for  the  use  of  Families 
and  Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Clark.  Vol.  III.  London: 
Ward  &  Co. 


Tins  book,  of  which  the  present  is 
the  closing  volume,  has  already,  in 
the  issue  of  the  preceding  volumes, 
received  the  commendations  of  the 
Eclectic.  AVe  believe,  with  the 
author,  in  the  doctrine  of  Robert 
Hall,  that  “  a  lax  theology  is  the  na¬ 
tural  parent  of  a  lax  morality and, 
as  we  do  fear  that  we  have  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  regard  in  our  religious  circles 
and  families,  to  first  principles,  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  this  work.  The 
author  desires  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  families,  and  in  families  we  should 
think  it  very  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
style  is  clear.  This  volume  sustains 
the  character  of  its  predecessoi*s  ;  it 
is  an  able  digest  of  doctrine,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  no  reader  will,  by  this  author, 
be  led  any  where  within  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  “  negative  theology.” 


Tue  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine,  a 
Hand'book  framed  out  of  a  Layman’s 
Experience.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  & 
Douglas. 

It  is  always  delightful  to  meet  with 
a  book  lite  this — so  religious,  and 
yet  so  real — in  which  the  great  sub¬ 
jects  of  controversy  are  handled  in  a 
calm  and  meditative  tone  and  spirit, 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
heats  and  irritations  of  controversy. 
There  are  some  expressions,  verbal 
only,  we  believe, which  we  would  per¬ 
haps  have  gladly  seen  altered,  but 
the  book  is  in  itself  quite  “  the  or¬ 
nament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit” — 
full  of  reflections  calculated  to  in¬ 
struct  the  mind,  to  quiet  the  spirit, 
and  to  heal  the  heart.  Thus,  the 
author  speaks  of  Scripture  difficul¬ 
ties  : — 


“  AVlien  the  subject  is  carefully 
pondered,  it  is  perceived  that  such 
difficulties  are  not  only  naturally  to 
be  expected,  but  belong  so  essentially 
to  the  nature  of  a  revelation  from  • 
God,  as  actually  to  attest  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  The  subjects  of  which  the 
Bible  treats  are,  many  of  them,  so  far 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
experience,  as  to  gather  round  them 
the  usual  obscurity  of  distance.  God, 
and  God’s  nature,  his  attributes,  and 
his  ways,  lie  within  a  region  of  in¬ 
finity,  to  the  full  scope  of  which  a 
finite  mind  cannot  stretch  its  grasp. 
Even  as  to  the  things  within  our 
reach,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  know¬ 
ledge  always  to  run  into  mystery. 
Clearness  everywhere  ceases  beyond 
a  certain  point.  How  soon  must  it 
be  lost,  when  the  mind  Is  called  to 
enter  that  infinity  in  which  God 
dwells.  It  follows  from  their  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  being,  that  some  things 
will  always  be  known  to  an  infinite 
and  omniscient  God,  which  are  not 
apprehended  by  finite  and  inferior 
creatures.  No  revelation  will  ever 
reveal  all ;  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  imperfect  is  on  that  very  account 
obscure.  Difficulties  so  inevitably 
attend  every  revelation  from  above, 
that,  in  place  of  such  difficulties  form¬ 
ing  an  objection  to  its  reception,  it  is 
more  truly  said  that  entire  clearness 
would  be  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
absence  of  difficulty  form  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  credibility.” 

And  there  will  be  much  comfort  to 
many  hearts,  we  believe,  from  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following,  on  the 
full  assurance  of  faith ; — 

**  One  other,  and  a  parting  state¬ 
ment.  It  seems  as  though,  with  some 
Christians,  it  were  necessary  for  the 
oomfort  of  the  spiritual  life  to  have 
assurance  of  salvation  always  con¬ 
sciously  before  them,  in  the  form  of 
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an  intellectual  perception  ;  and  hence 
their  condition  as  to  safety  is,  by  such 
persons,  made  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tinual  inquiry ;  and  frequently,  from 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  human  feel¬ 
ings,  of  very  anxious  and  agitating 
thoughts.  So  much  are  tliese  in 
error,  that  the  highest  kind  of  assur¬ 
ance  is  in  reality  that,  in  which  the 
feeling  of  certainty  so  takes  possession 
of  the  mind,  as  to  exclude  all  ques¬ 
tion,  and  even  all  thought,  on  the 
subject.  The  happiest  condition  of 
affection  is  where  the  mutual  reliance 
is  such,  tliat  a  formal  inquiry,  whether 
it  exists,  never  once  occurs  to  the 
mind.  The  members  of  the  family, 
in  which  true  love  resides,  go  out, 
and  come  in,  perform  the  appointed 
duties,  enjoy  the  unceasing  inter¬ 
course,  without  any  heart  putting  to 
itself  the  question,  whether  it  loves 
and  U  beloved.  The  assurance  is 
such,  that  the  inquiry  never  arises. 
So,  with  the  believer,  the  highest  con¬ 
dition  of  assurance  is  that,  in  which 
the  feeling  becomes  so  hxed  and 
habitual,  that  the  subject  never  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  in  any  formal  shape,  to 
the  mind.  The  question,  whether 
the  sonl  be  safe  for  eternity,  is  un¬ 
asked,  and  unanswered,  because  no 
doubt  occurs  regarding  it.  The  be¬ 
liever  performs  his  duties,  enjoys  his 
privileges,  bears  his  afflictions,  with 
neaven  as  undoubtedly  before  him,  as 
is  home  at  the  termination  of  the 
path  leading  to  it,  to  the  member  of 
the  household  wending  from  his  daily 
toil.  And  how  is  such  assurance  at-  I 
tained?  Simply,  by  the  renewed  mind  i 
being  so  completely  formed,  that  the  j 
believer  is,  in  very  deed,  a  child  of  | 
Gk)d,  a  member  of  that  Divine  family,  i 
to  which  heaven  and  earth  are  but 
several  parts  of  the  same  wide  man¬ 
sion,  which  is,  to  all  equally^  the 
house  of  a  Father.  The  questioB, 
Does  my  Father  love  me  ?  no  more 
occurs  to  such  an  one,  than  to  the 
dutiful  child  who  lives  in  every-day 
intercourse  with  a  tender  and  bounti¬ 
ful  parent.  Assurance,  with  such  an 
one,  loses  the  character  of  intellec¬ 
tual  apprehension,  because  it  has  put 


I  on  the  higher  character  of  uniiiter- 
j  rupted  feeling.  He  looks  forward  to 
i  the  future  life,  with  the  same  ab- 
i  sence  of  emotion,  as  when  viewing 
j  the  continuation  of  a  known  ami 
I  experienced  course.  Heaven  is  but 
!  a  higher  point  On  an  upward  patli. 
Death  is  but  a  change  of  place  in  the 
same  domain  ;  the  arrival,  in  company 
with  Christ,  from  the  dusty  way,  at 
the  evening  habitation  of  repose.  The 
song  of  tlie  Christian  in  dying  is  his 
song  through  life  prolonged  :  ‘  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  dow’ii  in 
green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  w’aters.  He  restoreth  iny 
soul :  he  loadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  name’s  sake. 

I  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow’  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me  ; 
thy  rod,  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort 
me.’ 

After  reading  such  a  volume,  we 
wish  it  w’ere  possible  to  spend  an 
evening  in  communion  with  its 
thoughtful  but  unknown  writer. 

j  Athexjj  CAHTABRIOIE58ES.  Bv  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Thompson 
Cooper,  F.S..I.  Volume  II.  1586-1609. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.; 
and  Macmillan  and  Co.  London :  Bell 
and  Daldy.  1861.  Koyal  octavo,  pp.  569. 

To  our  agreeable  surprise,  and  with  a 
promptitude  and  punctuality  w’orthy 
of  all  commendation,  the  second 
volume  of  this  really  national  work 
is  placed  in  our  hands,  only  two  short 
years  after  the  publication  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  To  insure  so  regular  and 
speedy  an  issue  must  have  involved 
an  incalculable  amount  of  care  and 
industry — for  the  volume  is  large—? 
folio  of  matter,  with  its  double 
columns  and  small  type  —  and  its 
contents  are  of  a  kind  which  forbid 
perfunctory  manipulation.  Its  body 
of  facts  and  dates,  of  names  and 
memorabilia  oi  all  kinds,  has  imposed 
a  weary  task  of  compilation,  compa¬ 
rison,  and  correction,  that  could 
neither  be  accomplished  by  sloth  nor 
slurred  over  by  negligence.  In  re- 
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urn  for  the  pains  so  conscientiously  ; 
bestowed  upon  the  w'ork,  the  English 
reader  may  now  hope  to  possess,  for 
the  first  time,  a  memorial  and  eclectic 
list  of  the  celebrated  sons  of  their 
Cambridge  Alma  Mater,  which  may 
vie  with  the  kindred  Athena  of 
Anthony  a- Wood,  in  full  and  minute 
detail.  The  public,  too — es}}ecially 
the  public  of  Euroi>ean  scholars — 
will  herein  find  a  record  of  those  dis-  j 
tinguished  mathematicians  whose  : 
successive  labours  have  formed  the 
reputation  of  the  most  characteristic  , 
public  school  in  England,  while  the 
work  of  the  Messrs.  Cooper  will  ; 
give  still  wider  celebrity  amongst  j 
emulous  youngsters  to  the  ancient  ! 
ditty —  ’ 

“  O  Cambridge  Univcrsitie’s  a  famous  ' 
Uuiversitic,  i 

Kcnu’d  farre  and  wide  for  scientifik 
knowledge  O.” 

So  voluminous  a  roll  as  that  of  the 
Athena  will,  of  course,  include  a 
multitude  of  names  which  must  be 
classed  in  all  candour  amongst  the  j 
illustrious  obscure.  Yet,  all  these  ' 
names  represent  scholarly  men  of  i 
more  than  average  attainments,  and  ! 
person.s  who,  in  their  generation,  . 
w’ere  the  working  staff  of  the  Uni-  ' 
versity  ;  less  brilliant  it  may  be  than  j 
the  elite  of  their  fellows,  but  not 
less  useful.  The  flowers  spangle  the  j 
mead,  but  it  is  the  gra.ss  which  feeds  j 
the  ox.  ! 

That  these  lists  should  be  so  full  , 
and  complete,  considering  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  mishaps  of  circum¬ 
stance,  may  well  prove  a  matter  of  ; 
grateful  surprise ;  but  there  is  one  | 
circumstance  to  w'hich  it  may  be  ; 
ascribed  sufficiently  curious  to  in¬ 
vite  remark,  namely,  the  rareness  of 
fires  in  our  University  buildings. 
This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  vulgar 
slanders  respecting  the  habits  of  our 
scholars,  and  forbids  the  supposition 
that  drunken  carelessness  Is  common  i 
within  the  sacred  bounds  of  Acade-  > 
mus.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  neither 
College  registrar  nor  University  libra-  i 
rian  has  ever  had  occasion  to  adopt  j 
the  wail  of  the  quaint  mythologian,  ' 


Alexander  Ross,  who  charges  the 
God  of  Fire  with  an  onslaught  upon 
his  cabinet: — “They  make  Vuic;in 
lame  and  slow-paced,  but  I  am  sure 
he  came  too  nimbly  upon  all  my 
papers,  manuscripts  and  notes,  which 
I  have  been  gathering  these  forty 
years,  and  consumed  them  all  on  a 
sudden.  .  .  .  But  he  was  always  an 
enemy  to  Minerva ;  and  he  hath 
showed  it  by  destroying  my  papers.” 
How  perfectly  Siife  our  records  have 
been  under  the  wing  of  their  learned 
custodians  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  large  volume  em¬ 
braces  the  literati  of  only  twenty- 
three  yeai*s.  Every  life  has  subjoined 
to  it  a  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  a  feature  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  student. 

On  the  whole,  the  ])ublication  is 
one  of  rare  utility  ;  fills  up  a  gap  iii 
literary  history  ;  is  worthy  of  the 
liighest  praise  for  the  manner  in 
wTiich  it  is  produced,  iind  will  hand 
dow’ii  the  name  of  the  gifted  Editors 
to  the  most  remote  posteiity  as  men 
of  singular  public  spirit  and  laborious 
zeal. 


Sacred  Harmonies  for  the  Sabbatu 
School  and  Family.  By  James 
Sampson.  London:  Jackson,  Walford, 
and  Hodder,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
Yard. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little 
book  to  public  notice.  It  is  well  that 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  iu- 
troduce  a  higher  order  of  music  in 
our  Sunday-schools,  and  amongst  our 
children.  And  Mr.  Sampson’s  is 
no  ordinary  collection  ;  his  “  harmo¬ 
nies”  are  simple,  sweet,  often  pathetic, 
and  never  common-place.  Children’s 
capacity  for  appreciating  first-class 
music  may  be  doubted  ;  but  whether 
they  thoroughly  enter  into  it,  or  not, 
it  is  surely  far  wiser  early  to  accustom 
them  to  the  very  best — never  to  put 
them  otf  with  inferior  music,  because 
it  is  only  for  children,” 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
children  are  the  quickest  learners,  and 
in  our  own  experience  we  have  found 
no  sweeter  voices  and  no  truer  percep- 
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lions  than  amount  the  juveniles.  But 
there  are  manyof  Mr.  Sampson’s  tunes 
equally  suitable  to  grown  people. 
HLs  tendency  is  perhaps  rather  too 
much  to  Avl^at  is  pLiintive  and  melan¬ 
choly.  His  strains  are  like  the 
“  sweet  and  low  wind  of  the  western 
sea,”  and  we  feel  we  should  be  glad  if 
there  was  a  little  more  of  the  merry 
sparkling  of  the  waves  in  the  sunlight. 
Still,  in  most  cases,  they  thoroughly 
enter  into  the  conception,  and  com¬ 
pletely  carry  out  the  idea,  of  the 
hymns  for  which  they  were  composed  ; 
they  need,  therefore,  a  careful  ex¬ 
pression  and  sympathy  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Kevebence  for  the  Saxctuaby.  By 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  Turquand.  With  Intro¬ 
ductory  Preface  and  Memoir,  by  her 
Husband.  London :  Henry  J^ames 
Tresidder. 

A  little  judicious  book  on  an  import¬ 
ant  subject  not  sufficiently  pondered 
even  by  Christian  folk  and  Church 
Members.  We  can  feel  with  her 
afflicted  husband  when  he  says  the 
publication  of  this  composition  “  gra¬ 
tifies  and  soothes  my  own  heart.”  It 
must  be  useful  if  it  is  quietly  and 
thoughtfully  read.  Mrs.  Turquand 
must,  from  the  slight  sketch  of  her 
prefaced  to  the  Es^y,  liave  been  a 
woman  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to 
know.  Her  husband  toucliingly  says, 
alluding  to  his  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  publishing,  “  a  tear  in  the 
eye  is  apt  to  magnify  the  object  on 
which  we  look  ;  ”  but  making  every 
allowance  for  the  magnifying  power 
of  tears,  she  must  have  been  a  w’oman 
of  no  ordinary  piety.  We  have  been 
much  pleased  by  the  account  of  her 
death-bed,  her  conversations  w’ith  her 
husband,  and  the  touching  legacy  of 
the  three  Bibles  to  her  three  chil¬ 
dren  : — 

“  With  eyes  full  of  tears,  she  then 
alluded  to  her  little  ones  :  ‘  God,  my 
dearest,  will  help  you  to  bring  them 
up  aright.  and  get  those  three 
Bibles  I  have  bought  for  them.* 
They  were  brought,  when  she  dictated 
the  following  inscriptions  :  —  *  For 
dear  little  Paul,  from  his  mother  in 


glory  ;  and  she  hopes  that  he  will 
read  a  chapter  every  day,  and  do 
what  God  tells  him.’  ‘  For  dear  little 
Sissy,  from  her  dear  mother  in  glory  ; 
and  she  hopes  that  she  will  read  a 
chapter  every  day,  and  submit  her 
I  will  to  God’s.’  ‘  For  my  own  little 
I  Netty,  who  will  never  know  her 
!  mamma  till  she  meets  her  in  glory, 
i  Read  a  chapter  every  day.’  This 
;  done,  she  asked  her  husband  to  pray 
for  them,  and  whilst  he  was  doing  so 
;  exclaimed,  ‘  Jesus,  take  them  now  to 
I  Thy  love.  Some  children  are  con¬ 
verted  early ;  may  mine  be  suffered 
now  to  come  to  Thee.’  ” 

j  To  the  last  her  intellect  was  un¬ 
impaired.  ‘  Are  you  happy  even 
now  ?  ’  said  her  husband,  w'hen  the 
breathing  indicated  that  she  had  but 
a  few  moments  to  live.  ‘  Yes.’  ‘Are 
you  without  any  fear  ?  *  ‘  Yes.*  ‘  Is 

Jesus  still  a  sufficient  Saviour?’ 

;  ‘  Yes  ; ’  and  then  whispered,  ‘Pray.’ 
I  A  short  prayer  was  offered,  and 
whilst  her  husband  said  for  her, 
I  ‘Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,’ she 
j  ceased  to  breathe, 
j  “  As,  however,  truthfulness  is 
never  more  important  that  when  de- 
I  picting  a  death-bed  scene,  it  Is  only 
'  right  to  add  that  one  cloud  did  pass 
over  her  calm  and  holy  soul.  About 
four  hours  before  her  end  she  said  to 
her  husband,  ‘  What,  now,  if  there  be 
!  no  hereafter,  no  God,  no  heaven,  and 
I  all  my  religion  is  a  delusion  ?  What, 
if  I  am  now  about  to  be  annihilated  ?  ’ 
,  Reference  was  made  in  reply  to  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  His  teachings,  as  opposed  to  false¬ 
hood  and  deception ;  and  that  He 
had  said,  ‘  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,’  and  ‘  In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions,’  &c.  ‘  Yes,’  she 

said,  *  I  see  it ;  it  was  only  a  nio- 
j  mentary  temptation  of  Satan.’  So 
'  the  temptation  passed  ;  and  ere  four 
hours  more  had  gone  by,  her  spirit, 
too,  was  gone  to  her  Saviour  and  her 
i  God — no  longer  to  see  through  a 
1  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face — no 
I  longer  to  know  in  part,  but  to  know 
even  as  she  is  known.” 
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Rationalism  the  Last  ScornGE  of 
THE  Church.  Illustrated  Principally 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kirk,  Morrisonian  ;  Orson  Pratt,  Chief 
Mormon ;  William  Maude,  Editor  of 
the  “Gospel  Magazine;”  and  the 
Heathen  Philosopher  Plato.  By  T. 
W.  Christie,  B.A.  Edinburgh  :  Paton 
and  Ritchie,  81  Princes  Street. 

This  is  a  most  edifyin<:(  volume.  It 
is  as  bulky  as  a  brick,  and  has  about 
as  many  bowels  and  mercies.  In 
addition  to  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  title-page,  the  author  puts  Andrew 
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Fuller,  and  William  Arthur,  and 
even  Dr.  Candlish,  among  the  Ra¬ 
tionalists.  The  Doctor  has  dealt 
such  hard  measure  to  others  that  we 
were  glad  to  find  him  where  he  is. 
Candlish  among  the  heretics  !  What 
a  sweet  and  savoury  little  church  our 
author  must  belong  to  !  The  poor, 
unhappy,  opinionated  mortal !  —  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  Rationalism  every¬ 
where,  we  venture  to  suggest  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  try  to  find 
Christ  somewhere. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  SIZE  AND  REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  IN 

THE  NEW  SERIES 

OF 

THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


MONTHLY-ONE  SHILLING. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

You  asked  me  the  other  day  if  it  were  true  that  the  Eclectic 
Review  had  once  more  changed  hands,  and  if  it  had  at  last  fallen 
into  mine.  Yes,  this  is  true.  You  further  said  to  me,  you  thought 
the  poor  old  Eclectic  had  done  its  work,  and  that,  like  an  old  ship, 
the  sooner  it  was  broken  up  the  better.  You  rather  ungratefully  said 
that  “  every  dog  must  have  its  day,”  and  that  the  Eclectic  had  had 
its  day ;  and  you  were  reminded  tliat  somebody  liad  said  that  same 
proverb  w^as  a  great  consolation  to  puppies.  You  will  remember  wdiat 
I  told  you  then,  but  I  am  desirous  of  saying  the  same  thing  to  some 
thousands  of  despondents  like  you.  I  said  the  Eclectic  might  bo 
like  an  old,  and,  for  the  time,  disabled  ship,  which  yet  had  a  history, 
and  could  recount  the  story  of  battles ;  but  I  said  that,  with  a  little 
copper  sheathing,  and  new  masts,  and  sails,  and  rigging,  the  old 
timbers  might  yet  do  a  good  deal  of  service.  I  have  taken  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  vessel,  and  I  propose  to  try  what  can  be  done. 

/  could  not  attempt  any  reorganization  before  the  periodical  came 
into  my  hands,  in  the  middle  of  January.  With  all  my  ordinary 
work,  I  had  to  write  myself  the  whole  February  number.  It  was 
impossible  to  recast  or  make  any  new  arrangement  them 

But  now,  convinced  that  the  price  of  the  Review  is  a  barrier  to 
its  success  in  this  day  of  eminently-cheap  periodicals,  I  design  first,  if 
the  sale  can  be  sufficiently  increased,  to  reduce  the  price  from  one 
shilling-and-sixpence  to  one  shilling — and  to  increase  the  size  from 
seven  to  eight  sheets,  112  to  128  pages. 
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I  have  already  brought  it  hack  from  the  Magazine  form  of  literature^ 
to  what  it  was  in  its  old  and  more  successful  days — a  Review.  It 
will  be  a  Shilling  Review.  We  have  plenty  of  magazines,  religious 
and  irreligious,  political  and  literary.  This  I  design  to  make  the 
periodical  :  a  useful,  serious-minded,  and  cheerful-hearted  Review ; 
and  the  territory  I  shall  occupy  will  be  distinctly  its  own.  The 
“  British  Quarterly  does  its  work  worthily,  nobly.  Tlie  work  of 
the  Eclectic  will  bo  lighter — it  will  take  a  place  somewhere 
between  the  lighter  Monthly  and  the  heavier  Quarterly.  I  desire 
to  make  it  something  of  a  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  the  students  and 
ministers  of  our  country,  and  yet  something  of  the  North  American 
Revieiv'*  for  Family  readers.  It  shall  have  in  it  the  Student  element 
and  the  Family  element.  It  shall  contain  \vhat  may  render  it  a  titling 
companion  for  the  Instructive  Sabbath  afternoon — interesting  for  the 
wife  and  daughter ;  while,  in  the  same  number,  discussing  questions 
tvhich  the  Christian  citizen  or  the  Christian  scholar  would  wish  to  see 
discussed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  and  attractive  to  a  large 
variety  of  readers.  I  am  desirous  to  discuss  the  principles  of  Philan- 
throjyhic  and  of  Liberal  Sociology — the  principles  of  Nonconformist 
Ecclesiology — tvhile  maintaining  the  truths  of  Evangelical  Religion. 

Thus  I  am,  as  you  desired  me  to  be,  necessarily  most  explicit  as  to 
principle.s.  I  am  told  that^  if  the  Review  is  to  be  successful,  I  must 
cast  out  the  Nonconformist  element.  Refore  I  w'ill  do  this,  I  will  cast 
aside  the  Review  itself.  I  thiwv  it,  on  the  contmiy,  on  the  body  of 
Congregational  Nonconfonnists,  and  respectfully  claim  their  support  for 
the  only  ^fonthly  Review  in  the  world  tlevoted  to  their  claims.  Thus, 
before  all  things, it  will  be  distinctly  Nonconformist, emddistinctly  Puritan. 
This  will  express  its  politics  and  its  theology.  It  wdll  look  with  great 
respect  and  great  affection  on  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church, 
and  will  review^  from  time  to  time,  all  its  manifold  labours  and  varied 
shades  of  opinion,  but  it  will  be  decidedly  Nonconformist  and  Evangelical. 
Can  you  conceive  an  Eclectic  Puritan  ?  for  this  w’ill  be  my  aim  in  its 
structure  and  management.  It  was  an  Eclectic  Puritan  in  the  days  of 
Parkin,  of  Hall,  of  Foster,  Montgomery,  and  Josiah  Conder.  We  live 
in  a  day  when  traditions  go  for  nothing ;  but  such  are  the  traditions 
ol  the  Eclfx’TIC.  “7  shall  be  true  to  its  old  traditions,'^  as  our  quiet 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  would  say. 

Of  course,  it  must  occasionally  be  jwlemical  ;  hut  it  will  he  gentle- 
manly,  I  hope.  What  we  denounce  we  must  discuss.  I  shall  try  to 
maintain  the  truth,  but  the  truth  in  a  truthful  spirit :  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seeker  the  last  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  first.  I 
hope  the  Eclectic  will  be  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive ;  and  what¬ 
ever  you  may  say  alx)ut  its  work  being  done,  I  hope  it  may  show  there 
are  things  among  us  yet  both  to  smite  and  to  sustain.  It  will  be 
Protestant,  not  merely  by  the  negative  assertion  of  Protestant 
principles,  but  by  active  and  inveterate  hostility  to  Popish  tactics; 
at  the  same  time,  by  exercising  a  watchful  scrutiny  over  Popish 
literature. 
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I  intend  tliat  it  shall  be  a  Betrospective  Review  of  religious  literature 
— the  remains  of  masters  of  theological  and  philosophical  thought,  the 
great  heroes,  and  great  heresiarchs  amongst  us  ;  not  to  mention  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  lesser  known  of  those  men  of  an  age  too  glorious  for 
many  men  among  us  to  comprehend — whose  works,  year  by  year,  go 
by  tons  upon  tons  to  America.  I  hojye  to  devote  some  considerable 
space  to  American  literature,  so  that  we  in  Old  England  may  know 
what  thinkers  and  writers  are  doing  in  New. 

My  expectations  of  success  are  modest ;  of  course  I  know,  as  the 
whole  world  knows,  that  No?iconformists  do  not  support  a  literature. 

I  hit,  to  realise  what  I  desire,  I  only  need  a  sale  of  4,000  copies.  Let 
m  ei'y  Minister  of  the  two  denominations,  Baptist  and  Independents  secure 
a  sale  of  two  copies,  and  the  work  is  more  than  done.  Will  you  take  in 
»»ne  copy  yourself,  and  procure  the  sale  of  two  other  copies  ]  It 
will  be  cheap  ;  one  hundred  and  iwenty-eifjht  pages  for  One  Shilling ; 
it  will  equal  in  cheapness  the  “  Cornhill”  or  “  St.  James  s,^  or 

Macmillan' and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  to  its  own  readers  as 
interesting  as  those  famous  journals.  It  will  certainly  be  the 
CHEAPEST  Review  in  England  or  America. 

It  has  been  sinking  I  know.  But  I  think  there  must  be  power  enough 
ill  our  midst  to  sustain  this  enterprise  Have  we  not  men  of  critical 
sagacity  and  acumen  1  Have  we  not  men  of  skill  in  the  grace,  as 
well  as  in  the  force  and  pungency,  of  composition  ]  I  start  with  the 
design  and  determination  to  pay  for  every  article— the  amount  paid 
must,  of  course,  materially  depend  upon  the  sale — the  larger  the 
sale  the  more  brain-power  can  we  purchase  for  the  periodical.  The 
condition  of  the  sale  at  present  makes  it  impossible  to  pay  either 
editor  or  contributor  ;  this  is  the  state  in  which  I  found  it.  I  desire 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  to  devote 
some  time  to  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  have  no  constituency,  and 
it  had  better  drop  out  of  existence.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one  or 
the  other  shall  be  the  case.  It  shall  sail  as  I  desire,  or,  for  me,  it 
shall  sink. 

You  say  you  are  a  Nonconformist,  but  you  do  not  care  about  it. 
Your  indifference  to  it  I  believe  to  be  very  general.  You  say  “  It  is 
not  needed,  let  it  go.”  But  do  we  not  need  a  literature  1  Does 
not  a  religious  corporation  depend  for  its  existence  upon  its  speech 
and  its  pen  ?  Corporations  are  usually  considered  doubtful  things, 
and  I  believe  ino.st  of  the  institutions  on  this  earth,  that  I  can  hear 
of,  have  something  doubtful  about  them.  But  it  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  corporate  surrounding  of  any  principle  is  its 
preservation.  If  you  don’t  take  care  of  your  body,  your  soul  will  soon 
become  ashamed  of  it,  and  quit  it,  in  fact.  Souls  cannot  get  on 
without  bodies.  You  said  to  me,  when  I  remarked  that  the  Eclectic 
had  served  the  Nonconformist  and  Puritan  principles  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Baptists,  and  Independents, — you  did  not  care  a  snap  for 
bodies,  only  for  truth  and  principle.  Very  well  ;  but  by-and-by  you 
lind  you  have,  in  starving  your  l)ody,  dissipated  your  principle-^. 
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Even  now  we  have  no  archives ;  we  have  little  litemry  representation- 
alism.  I  have  been  desirous  of  writing  an  article  on  chapels  and 
chapel  building.  I  was  desirous  of  finding  how  much  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  expended  on  chapel  building  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  not  one  soul  in  England  can  inform  me  ;  I  can  only  discover 
this  by  a  wide  researcli  for  myself.  Now,  /  desire  io  make  the 
Eclectic  Keview  the  archives  of  our  laloursj  as  well  as  the  tablet  of 
our  principles. 

I  have  said  in  connection  with  the  present  aspects  of  our  Noncon¬ 
formity,  there  are  some  things  to  smite  and  some  to  sustain.  If  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  by  its  clearly  defined  principles. 
Bodies  cannot  exist  without  skeletons  and  souls.  Skeletons  give  shape 
and  form.  Souls  give  life  and  individuality.  Every  aspect  of  our 
symbolism  needs  careful  thought,  and  agitation,  and  discussion ;  and  no 
words  can  possibly  exaggerate  the  ignorance  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  princ^les  of  Nonconformists.  But 
even  Nonconformists  themselves  w’ill  frequently  be  found  in  ignorance 
of  their  principles,  and  by  Journalism,  rather  than  by  Treatises,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  Finally,  I  am  afraid  often  to 
mention  the  name  of  our  Lord  in  matters  where  our  selfishness  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  trust  this,  too,  if  successful,  will  be  for  the  good  of  His 
Church,  and  for  the  conservation  and  extension  of  “the  Truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.'^ 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

PAXTON  HOOD. 


Babxsbfbt,  London,  N.,  June  1, 1861. 
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3loO  The  Epi<dle»^  of  St,  John, 

sprung  up  In  the  Christian  Church,  ami  it  is  to  these  that  John 
refers  in  his  ‘  epistles.’  This  is  distinctly  averre<l  in  tlie  Secoiui 
Epistle,  verse  7,  which  may  be  compared  witli  verse  LS,  chap,  ii., 
of  the  First  Epistle.  ‘  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
who  confess  not  thiit  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Hesli.  This  is  a 
deceiver  and  mi  antichrist. '  ‘  Even  now  are  there  many  anti¬ 

christs.’  Tliere  are  other  reasons,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
allude,  for  believing  that  these  two  epistles  were  written  ai)out 
the  siime  time,  and  the  epithet,  ‘tlie  elder,’  which  John  applies 
t(j  himself  in  the  second,  agrees  wdtli  our  supposition  that  ho 
wrote  these  l(.*tters  in  very  advanced  age.  If  so,  he  wrote  them 
during  the  period  when  he  was  ‘elder’  of  the  Ephesians; 
probably  a  short  time  before  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  or 
soon  after  his  return. 

There  is  a  marked  congruity  betw^een  the  contents  of  this 
pastoral  address  and  the  message  sent  to  the  Ephesian  Church 
by  Jesus  Christ,  in  Revelation,  chap.  ii.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  fonner.  The  apostle  enjoins, 

‘  Ikdievc  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  an* 
of  God.’  (  dirist  says,  ‘  Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they 
are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  tliem  liars.’  TIk^ 
apostle  sp(taks  of  the  utter  and  distinctive  sejiaration  which 
exists  between  the  children  of  God  and  men  of  the  world,  both 
in  principles  and  practice.  Christ  says,  ‘  Thou  canst  not  l)ear 
th(im  which  are  evil.’  He  also  iicknowledges  their  goixl 
‘  works,’  about  which  John  wrote  so  strongly,  ami  that  they 
‘  hat('d  tin*  deeds  of  the  Nicolai tanes,’  who  may  have  l>een  those 
spoken  of  by  John  as  the  Antinomian  teachers,  who  ‘  went  out 
from  us.’  ‘  Love  ’  is  the  great  burden  of  the  epistle,  whilst  the 
Lord  complains,  ‘  1  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou 
liast  left  thy  first  love.’  John  speaks  of  ‘  the  light,’  and 
‘  walking  in  the  light ;  ’  so  Christ  threatens  to  ‘  remove  the 
candlestick.’  John  talks  much  of  ‘the  life’  which  is  seen  and 
pnrtivken  of  by  lielievers  ;  and  Christ  promises,  ‘  To  him  that 
overcoineth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.’  (>nce  more: 
we  h'am  that  John  was  banished  from  Ephesus  to  Patmos, 
probably  by  the  persecuting  indict  of  Domhian  in  A.  I).  1)5  (which 
was  reversed  by  Nerva,  about  a  year  afU.*rw\anls),  which  co¬ 
incides  witlj  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  that  they  ha<l 
‘  borne  ’  and  had  ‘  patience  ’  for  his  sake. 

John  appears  to  have  ha<l  his  first  residence  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  left  it,  according  to  Christ’s  injunction,  before  it  was 
invested  by  the  Roman  army,  and  afterwards  to  have  retired  to 
Ephc‘suH,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life, 
amounting  to  about  thirty  years.  This  will  allow  for  his  being 


an  "  elder'  amongst  them,  and  for  his  stylo  of  addressing  them 
as  ‘  his  children/  Other  casual  expressions,  such  as,  ‘  Keep  your¬ 
selves  from  idols,’  and  ‘  Tlie  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
one,*  agree  well  witli  the  idolatry  and  character  of  the  iiihahi- 
tants  of  Ephesus.  Lt‘t  us  suppose,  then,  th.at  this  was  a  short 
tract,  or  pastoral  address,  sent  to  the  churches  of  this  neigiihour- 
hood  by  their  venerable  ‘  elder,’  approaching  the  hundredth  year 
of  his  age,  either  duiing  a  temporary  absence  from  them,  or 
during  a  season  of  bodily  infirmity,  when  he  was  unable  to 
address  them  in  person.  Then  do  the  contcmts  of  this  ‘  epistle’ 
admirably  agree  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
emergency  of  the  times,  as  they  do  with  tin*  Lord's  direct  mc'S- 
sage  to  ‘  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  E|)hesus.’ 

The  ‘beloved  disciple’  was  the  great  aposth*  of  lore.  He 
knew  what  it  meant ;  for  lie  had  laiji  on  tlie  bosom  of  his  L(‘r(l, 
and  had  imbibed  this  holy  ])rinciple  from  that  Divine  heart, 
where  it  glowed  with  a  pity  and  tenderness  that  newer  animated’ 
a  mere  mortal  })reast.  In  that  last  disc<jurse  of  the  Saviour,  he 
spoke  more  of  love  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  and  John 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  has  recorded  the  substance  of  that  solemn 
teaching.  Its  very  words  were  indelibly  written  in  his  heart, 
and  imbued  his  future  thoughts  and  expressions.  It  might  be 
curious  to  trace  the  pert'ect  resemblanct*  existing  i)etween  that 
discourse  of  Jesus  Christ  (including  his  intercessor}'  ])rayer)  and 
the  ‘First  Epistle’ of  St.John.  The  principal  topics  in  both 
are,  the  love  of  Cod,  loving  one  anotiier,  keeping  the  command¬ 
ments,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  intimate  communion 
Avith  God,  the  privilege  of  prayer,  with  an  assurance  of  its  being 
answered,  and  a  future  life  of  ])liss.  Jolm  had  treasured  up 
these  subjects  in  his  memory,  had  r(*ceive<l  all  their  holy  influ¬ 
ence,  and  lived  in  their  enjoyment ;  and  now,  when  he  was 
shortly  about  to  quit  this  earthly  tabernacle,  he  puts  them  into 
a  familiar  treatise,  for  the  edifiaitiou  of  the  churches  over  which, 
lie  has  presided,  and  for  the  bmiefit  of  future  generations, 

‘Love’  is  the  main  burden  of  his  pastoral  address — the  love 
of  God,  jnire,  rich,  free,  and  operative.  We  shoulil  contemplate 
this  love  Divine,  look  at  it  by  its  own  light,  receive  its  .sanctify¬ 
ing  grace,  and  show*  its  power  by  loving  one  another  ‘  in  deed 
and  in  tnith.’  But  tliis  love  of  Go<l  is  only  seen  in  Christ, 
and  comes  to  us  through  him  alone,  who  is  the  God-man,  tlie 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  John  had  no  idea  of  Divine 
love  apart  from  Christ.  It  was  ‘manifested’  to  us  through  the 
Saviour.  Its  intensity  was  seen  in  Christ’s  dying  for  us,  a 
‘  propitiation  for  our  sins.’  We  can  only  love  GckI  when  we 
understand  tliis  gift  of  his  Son,  and  Indieve  in  or  tnist  to  him 


